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IToUere bum^i vietorque virum volitare per ora. 

On vent'rous wing In quest of prause I go, 
And leave the gazing multitude below. 
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■ Sua iMtfue Di Vs/f dirm CtifiA. 

Our lutts are Gods, and iduit they will it &te. 

X HAD the misfortune, some time ago, to be in 
company where a gentleman, who has the honour to 
be a principal speaker at a disputing society of the 
first class, was expected. Till this person came in, 
the conversation was carried on, with the cheerful 
easy negligence of sensible good-humour: but we 
soon discovered, that his^ discourse was a perpetual 
effort to .betray the company into attempts to prove 
self-evident propositions; a practice in which he 
seems to have followed the example of that deep 
philosopher, who denied motion, ' because,' as he 
said, * a body must move either where it is, or 
where it is not; and both suppositions are equally 
absurd.' 

His attempt, however, was totally unsucceasfiuU 
till At last he affirmed^ that a mojx Vv^ n^ xcw^t^ 
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power over his own actions, than a clockt^ 
the motions of the huniau machine were d 
ed by irresistible propensities, as a clock is ke 
going by a weight. Iliis proposition was answen 
with a luud laugh ; every one treated it as an a 
surdity which it was impossible to believe; and, 
expose bim to the ridicule of the company, he w, 
desired to prove what he had advanced, as a ; 
punisbment of hia design to engage others to proi 
the contrary, which, though for a different reaso 
was yet equally ridiculous. After a long barangu 
in nhicU he retailed all tbe sophistry that he r< 
membered, and much more than he imderstuod, I 
bad the mortification to find, that lie had made c 
proselyte, nor was yet become of sufficiem consi 
quence ta provoke an antagonist. 

I sat silent; and as I was indulging m^ speculi 
tion on the scene whicli chance Itad exJiibited befoi 
me, I recollected several incidents which convince 
me, that most of the persons who were present ha 
lately professed the opinion which they now oppose^ 
and aeted upon that very principle which they d^ 
rided a3 absurd, and appeared to detest at in 
pious. 

The company consisted of Mr, Traffic, a wealth 
merchant; Mr. Courtly, a commission tr of a put 
lie office; Mr. Gay, a gentleman in whose coiivei 
sadon there is a. higher strain of pleasantry un 
and humour, than in any other person uf lay H 
quaintance; and Myrtilla, the wife of our tVienc 
at whose house we were assembled to dine, an 
who, during this interval, was engaged by some ur 
CKpected business in another room. 

Those incidents which I then recollected, I wi 
now relate: nor can any of the persons whom I hav 
thus ventured to name, be justly offended; bcc^ua 
that which is declared aot to be the effect c 
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choice, cannot be considered as the obj^t of 
censure. 

With Mr. Traffic I had contracted an intimacy 
in our younger days^ whicli, notwithstanding the 
dbparity of our fortune, has continued till now. 
We had both been long acquainted with a gentle^ 
man, who, though his extensive trade had contri** 
buted to enrich his country, was himself by sudden 
and inevitable losses become poor: his credit, how- 
ever, was still good; and by the risque of a certain' 
sum, it was still possible to retrieve his fortune* 
With this gentleman we had spent many a social 
hour; we hiad habitually drank his health when he 
was absent, and always expressed our sentiments 
of his merit in the highest terms. In this exigency, 
therefore, he appUed to me, and communicated the 
secret of his distress; a secret, which is always con-> 
cealed by a generous mind till it is extorted by 
torture that can no longer be borne; he knew my 
circumstances too well, to expect the sum that he 
wanted from niy purse : but he requested that I 
would, to save him from the pain and confusion of 
such a conversation, communicate his request, and 
a true state of his affairs, to Mr. Traffic : ' for,' says 
he *' though I could raise double the sum upon my 
own personal security; yet I would no more bor- 
. row of a man without acquainting him at what 
risque he lends, than I would solicit the insurance 
of a ship at a common premium, when I knew, by 
private intelligence, that she could swim no longer 
than every pump was at work.' 

I undertook this business with the utmost con-* 
fidence of success. Mr. Traffic heard the ac" 
count of our friend's misfortunes with great appear « 
ance of concern; ' he warmly commended his in* 
tegrity, and lamented the precarious svtM^tiovL, c^l 
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» trader) ^om economy and diligence canootafr 
cure from cftlstmities, which are brought upoi 
others only by profusion and riot: but as to tli( 
money, he said, that I could not expect Iiiin U: 
venture it without Eecurity: that my trieud himsell 
could Dot wonder that his request wati refused, e 
request with which, indeed, said be, 1 cannot pos- 
stiAy comply.' Whatever may be thought of the 
free agency of myself and my friend, which Mr 
Traffic had made no scruple to deny in a very in' 
terestiug particular; I believe every one willreadilj 
admit, that Mr. Traffic wfts neither free in specula- 
tion nor fact : for be can be little better than a ma- 
chine actuated by avarice, who had not power tc 
spare one thousand pounds from two hundred timet 
the sum, to prevent the immediate ruin of a man, 
in whose behalf he hod been so often liberal ol 
praisf., with whom his social enjoyments had been 
so long connected, and for whose misfortunes be 
was sensibly touched- 
Soon af^er tliis disappointment, my unhappj 
friend became a bankrupt, and applied to me once 
more, to solicit Mr. Courtly for a place In his office. 
By Mr. Courtly I was received with great friend- 
ship! be was much affected with the distresses ol 
my friend; he generously gave me a bank note, 
which he requested me to apply to bis immediate 
relief in such a manner as would least wound bis 
delicacy; and promised that the first vacancy he 
should be provided for: but when the vacancy hap- 
pened, of which 1 had the earliest intelligence, he 
told me with evident compunction and distress, 
' that he could not possibly fulfil his promise, I'oi 
that a very great man had recommended one of his 
domestics, whose solicitation fur tliat reason it wiu 
ootin bis power to refuse.' This gentleman, therfri 
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fore, had also professed himself a machine; and in- 
deed he appears to have been no less the instru- 
ment of ambition^ than Mr. Traffic of avarice. 

Mr. Gay, the wit, besides that he has very much 
the air of a free agent, is a man of deep peuetrationi 
great delicacy, and strong compassion: but in di« 
rect opposition to all these great and good qualities, 
he is continually entangled in difficulties, and pre- 
cipitated not only into indecency and unkindness, 
but impiety, by his love of ridicule. I remembered, 
that I had lately expostulated with him about this 
strange perversion of his abilities, in these terms, 
^ Dear Charles, it amazes me that you should ra- 
ther affect the character of a merry fellow, tlian a 
wise man; that you should mortify a friend, whom 
you not only love but esteem; wantonly mangle a 
character which you reverence, betray a secret^ 
nolate truth, and sport with the doctrines and the 
practice of a religion, which you believe, merely 
for the pleasure of being laughed at.' I remember 
. too, that when he had heard me out, he shrugged up 
his shoulders, and, greatly extending the longitudi- 
nal dimensions of his countenance, ^ All this,' said 
he, * is very true ; but if I was to be hanged I could 
not help it' Here was another declaration in fa^- 
vour of fatality. Poor Gay professes himself a 
slav6 rather to vanity tlian to vice, and patiently 
submits to the most ridiculous drudgery without 
one struggle for freedom. 

Of the lady I am unwilling to speak with equal 
plainness; but I hope Myrtilla will allow me to 
plead an irresistible impulse, when she reflects that 
I have heard her lament that she is herself urged 
by an irresistible impulse to play. I remembered, 
that I had, at the request of my friend, taken an 
opportnnitj^ when we were alone, \ud\tecX\^ \j(^ \^ 
present the pemicioua consequeucea ot VckiJwX^^i^^^ 
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preposterous an inclination. Slic perceived 
i^; and immediateiy accused herself, witfi 
bonest sensibility tliat burst into tears; but at tb« ■ 
time told me, ' that she was no more able to refrain I 
from cards than to ity:' &nd a few nights after- 
wards I observed her chairmen waiting at the door 
of a great lady, who seldom sees company but on a 
.fiuiiday, and tlien has always tbe happiness of en- 
Imaging a brilliant assembly at cards. 

After I had recollected these incidentB, I looked 
■*ith less contempt upon our Necessitarian; and to 
confess-a truth, with lees esteem upon his present 
opponents. I took for granted, that this gentle- 
. man's opinion proceeded from a consciousness, 
fliat he was himself the slave of some or all of these 
vices and follies; and that he was prompted by 
something like benevolence, to communicste to 
lOthers a discovery, by which alone be had been 
able to quiet his own mind, and to regard himself 
TBther as an object of pity than contempt. And 
indeed no man without great incongruity, can affirm 
that he has powers which he dot^s not exert, when 
to exert them is evidently his highest interest; nor 
should he be permitted to arrogate the dignity of a 
"free agent, who has once professed himself to be 
the mere instrument of necessity. 

While I was making these reflections, the hus- 
band of Myrtilla came in; and to atone for any 
idishonour, which custom or prejudice may suppose 
to be reflected upon him by the unhappy fatality I 
of his wife, 1 shall refer to him as an inconteslible 
proof, that though there art some who have sold 
themselves to do evil, and become the bondmen of 
iniquity, yet there are otiiera who preserve the 
birthright of beings that sre placed but a little 
lower than the angels; and who may without re- 
proach deny the docttint; ai nw^S'si^.-j , '"■^ ■aiVwife, 
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tfaey are degraded into an equality with brutes 
that perieh. I acknowledge, indeed, that my friend 
t hg^ motives from which he acts; but his motives 
' "Vfteeive their force from reason illuminated by re- 
velation, and conscience invigorated by hope. I 
acknowledge too, that he is under subjection to a 
master; but let it be remembered, that it is to him 
only, * whose service is perfect freedom.' 
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MoitUtate vige t VU^G, 

Its life is motion. 

TO THE ADVEKTUa&R, 

SIR, March, 12, 1753* 

The adulteration of the copper^K^oin, as it is highly 
pernicious to trade in general, so it more immedi" 
ately affects the itinerate branches of it. Among 
these, at present, are to be found the only circula-* 
tors of base metal ; and, perhaps, the only dealers, 
who are obliged to take in payment such counter-* 
feits, as will find a currency no where else : and yet 
they arefiot allowed to raise the price of their com- 
modities, though they are abridged of so consider- 
able a portion of their profits. 

A Tybaw execution^ a duel, a mo^l t/err^'^ivt^> 
XV ,« horrid, b^barous, bloody, ciuc\ wcA \x&wxaaxv 
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iBWder, vttS wont to bring in vast revenues to < 
lowerclassofpamphleteerB.who get their liveJihood 
by vending these diumal records publicly in t^ ^ 
streets: but since halfpence have been valued at ttof 
hiore than five-pence the pound weight, these oc- 
casional pieces will hardly answer the expences of 
printing and paper; and the servant-maid, who lued 
to indulge her taste for polite literature, by purdias> 
ing fifty new playhouse songs, or a whole poetical 
sheet of the Yorkshire garland or Gloucestershire 
tragedy, for a hallpenny, can now scarcely proctire 
more than one single slip of ' I love Sue, or ihe Lti' 
vier's conn plaint.' 

It is also observajile, that the Park no longer 
echoes with the shrill cry of ' Tooth-picks! Taie 
you six, your honour, for a halfpenny,' as it did 
when halfpence were halfpence worth. Tlie vender 
contents herself with silently presenting her little 
portable shop; and guards against the rapacity of 
the buyer, by exhibiting a very small parcel of her 

But the greatest su&erers are undoubtedly the 
numerous fraternity of beggars; for, as things are 
circumstanced, it would be almost as profitable to 
work as to beg, were it not that many more are now 
induced to deal out their charity in what is of no 
other use to themselves, in the hope of receiving 
Bcven-foid in return. Indeed, since the usual don«- 
tion has been so much lessened in its value, llie 
beggars have been observed to be more vociferous 
and importunate. One of these orators, who takes 
his stand at Spring-gardens, now enforces bia pite- 
ous complaint, with ' Good Christians, one g«od 
halfpenny to the stone blind 1' and another, who lella 
you he has lost tlie use of his precious limbs, ad- 
dresses yoar compassion by shewing a bad hulf- 
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hunger, having tried it in vain at twenty-three places 
to buy a bit of bread. Farthings, we are told, were 
formerly called in by the beggars, as they threaten- 
ed the ruin of their community. I should not won- 
der, therefore, if this public spirited people were al- 
so to put a stop to the circulation of bad halfpence, 
hy melting them down from time to time as they 
come into their hands. The experiment is worth 
making; and I am assured, that, for some end or 
other, orders will be issued out from the king of 
the beggars, to bring all their adulterated copper to 
their mint in the Borough, or their foundery in Moor- 
fields. 

I was led to the consideration of this subject by 
some halfpence I had just received in change: 
among which one in particular attracted my re- 
gard, that seemed once to have borne the profile 
of King William, now scarcely visible, as it was very 
much battered, and besides other marks of ill usage 
had a hole through the middle. As it happened to 
be the evening of a day of some fatigue, my reflec- 
tions did not much interrupt my propensity to sleep, 
and I insensibly fell into<a kind of half-slumber; 
when to imagination the halfpenny which then laid 
before me upon the table, erected itself upon its 
rim, and from the royal lips stamped on its surface 
articulately uttered the following narration : 

* Sir ! I shall not pretend to conceal from you the 
illegitimacy of my birth, or the baseness of my ex- 
traction; and though I seem to bear the venerable 
marks of old age, I received my being at Birming- 
ham not six mouths ago. From thence I was trans- 
ported, with many of my brethren of different dates, 
characters, and configurations to a Jew-pedlar in 
Duke's place, who paid for us in specie scarce a 
fifth part of our nominal and extrinsic value. W^ 
were soon after separately disposed oi> «X ^ \svc>\^ 
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moderate profit, to coflee-houseE, cliop-hl 
cbantller-Bhopfi aitd gin-ahops. 

' I had Dot beeu long in the world, before ■ 
genious trausmuter uf metals laid violent hai 
me; and observing my thin shape and flat surface, 
by the help of a little quicksilver exalted me into a ' 
shilling. Use, however, soun degraded me a^in 
to my native low station ; and I unfortunately 
fell into the possession of an uivbin just breeched, 
who received me as a Christmas'box of bis god- 
mother. 

* A love of money is ridiculously instilled into 
children so early, that before they tan possibly 
Mraprehend the useof it, they consider it as ofgrtat 
value: 1 lost, therefore, the very essence of my 
being, in the custody of this hopeful disciple of 
avarice and folly ; and was kept only to be looked 
at and admired: but a bigger boy after a whil? 
snatched me I'rom bira, and released me from my 
con fine raeut. 

' I now underwent various hardships among hit 
play-fellows, and was kicked about, hustled, tossed 
up, and chucked into holes; which very much bat- 
tered and impaired me; bntl suffered most by the 
pegging of tops, the marks of which I have borae 
about me to this day. 1 was in tliis state the un* 
witling cause of rapacity, strife, envy, rancour, ma- 
lice and revenge, among the little apes of mankind ; 
and became the object and the nurse of those pas- 
sions which disgrace human nature, while I appear- 
ed only to engage children iu innocent pastimes. 
At length, I was dismissed from their seniice, by ■ 
tlirow with a harrow-woman for au orange. 

' From her it is natural to conclude, I posted to 
the gin-shop; where, indeed, it is probable I should 
have imniediately gone, if her husband, a foot- 
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f a bloody nose, black eye, scratched face, 
i regimentals. By him I was carried to the 
St; James's Park ; where— -I am ashamed 
>w I parted from him— Let it suffice that I 
1 after safely deposited in a night*cellar. 
a hence I got into the coat-pocket of a 
ind remained there with several of my bre- 
r some days unnoticed. But one evening, 
ts reeling home from the tavern, he jerked 
handful of us through a sash«window into 
ig*room of a tradesman, who he remember* 
leen so unmannerly to him the day before, 
sire payment of his bill. We reposed in 
3 on a fine Turkey carpet till the next 
, when the maid swept us up; and some of 
alloted to purchase tea, some to buy snuff, 
yseli was immediately trucked away at the 

the Sweetheart's Delight. 

not my design to enumerate eveiy little 

that has befallen me, or to dwell upon 
id indifferent circumstances, as is the prac- 
lose important egotists, who write narra- 
^moirs, and travels* As useless to the com- 
IS my single self may appear to be, I have 

instrument of much good and evil in the 
rse of mankind: I have contributed no 
m to the revenues of the crown, by my 
each newspaper; and in the consumption 
30, spirituous liquors, and otlier taxable 
ities. If I have encouraged debauchery, 
rted extravagance; I have also rewarded 
irs of industry, and relieved the necessities 
nee. The poor acknowledge me as their 

friend ; and the rich, though they affect to 
if and treat me with contempt, are often 
by their follies to distresses which it is even 
>wer to relieve, 
oresent exact sci*utiny into our coxis»NA\.>3i^ 
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n has, indeed, very much obstructed 
rassed my iravels; though I could not bu 
in my condition last Tuesday, i 
having any stiare in maimiog, bruising and 
ing the innocent victims of vulgar barbarii 
happy in being -confined to the mock-et 
vffth feathers and stuffed leather; a child! 
rightly calculated to initiate tender mine 
of cruelty, and prepare them for the exert 
humanity on helpless animals! 

' 1 shall conclude, Sir, with informing 

what means I came to you in the conditiot 

A choice spirit, a member of the Kill-Ci 

broke a link-boy's pate with me last night 

ward for lighting him across the kennel. 

^sa3ted half his tar-flambeau in looking 

^nt I escaped his search, being lodge 

^■gainst a post. Thia morning a parish gi 

^Ke up, and carried me with raptures to 

^bker's shop to purchase a roll. Tlie ma 

Hpas church warden, examined me with gri 

^■On, and then gruffly thrt;atening her wi 

^Well for putting oft' bad money, knockt 

^Buxiugh my middle, and fastened me to '- 

Hbr: but the moment the poor hungry i 

^ppne, he whipt me up again, and sending 

Hptth others in change to the next custoi 

Kne thu opportunity of relating my advt 

■I' When I awaked, I found myself so mu< 
«sted by my nap, that 1 immediately wr 
the strange story which I had just heard; 
is not totally destitute of use and enter 
I have sent it to you, that by means of yi 
it may be communicated to the public. 
A I am, Sir, 

Vour humble servai 
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Areamtm tuque tu scruiaBeru tMStu wmqwam; 

4etegHfttviMot9rtiUfttira* HOR. 



Strhre not 

Tour patron's boflom to explore; 

And let not wine or anger wrest 

Th' intrusted secret from your breast. FRANCIS. 

I OWE the following paper to an unknown corres* 
pondent, who sent it to Mr. Payne a few days ago, 
directed to the Adventurer. As I have no objec- 
tion to the general principles upon which it b writ- 
ten, I have taken the first opportunity to communi- 
cate it to the public: the subject is unquestionably 
of great importance; and as I think it is far from 
being exhausted, it may possibly produce another 
lucubration. 

Amongst all the beauties and excellences of the 
ancient writers, of which I profess myself an ad- 
mirer, there are none which strike me with more 
veneration, than the precepts they have delivered to 
us for our conduct in society. The fables of the 
poets, and the narrations of the historians, amaze 
and delight us with their respective quaUfications ; 
but we feel ourselves particularly concerned, when 
a moral virtue, or a social obligation is set before 
us, the practice of which is our indispensable duty : 
and, perhaps, we are more ready 'to observe these 
iastructJODSf or at least acquiesce aoouei'vsxXJafc '^\<^- 
roL, xxjv, c 
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priety of them, as the authority of the teachw i 
unquestiu liable, the address not particularly con- 
fined or levelled, and tiie ceusure cousequenUy less 
dogmatical. 

Of all the virtues which the ancients possessed, 
the zeal and fidelity of their friendships appear to 
me as the highest distinctions of their characters. 
Private persons, and particular affinities amongst 
them, have been long celebrated and admired: and 
if we examine their conduct as companions, we 
shall find, that the rites of their religion were not 
more sacred, more strongly ratified, or more se- 
verely preserved, than their laws of society. 

The table of friendship, and the altar of sacri- 
fice, vere equally uncontamtiiated ; the mysteries 
of Bacchus were enveloped with as many leaveK as 
those of Ceres; and prophanation of either deity 
excluded the otfenders from tlie assemblies of men ; 
the revealer was judged accursed, and impiety was 
thought to accompany his steps. 

Without inveighing against the practice of the 
present times, or comparing it with that of ihe past, 
I shall only remark, that if we cannot meet together 
upon the iionest principles of social beings, there is 
reason to fear, that we are placed in the most un- 
fortunate and lamentable cera since the creation of 
mankind. It is not the increase of vices inseparable 
from humanity that alarms us, the riots of the licen- 
tious, or the outrages of the profligate ; but it is the 
Absence of that integrity, the neglect of that virtue, 
the contempt of that iionour, which by connecting 
individuals formed soci<-'ty, and without which so- 
ciety can no longer subsist. 

Few men are calculated for that close connection, 
which we distinguish by the appellation of friend- 
ship; and we well know the difference between a 
J^imd Aijd an acquaiaiutce'. t>\>e au\vxaia^aA<:& i^ ia 
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a post of progression; and after having passed 
through a course of proper experience, and given 
sufficient evidence of his merit, takes a new title, 
and ranks himself higher. He must now be con- 
sidered as in a place of consequence; in which all 
the ornaments of our nature are necessary to sup- 
port him. But the great requisites, those without 
which all others are useless, are fidelity and tacitur* 
nity. He must not only be superior to loquacious 
imbecility, he must be well able to repress the at« 
tacks of curiosity, and to resist those powerful en- 
gines that will be employed against him, wine and 
resentment. Such are the powers that he must 
constantly exert, after a trust is reposed in him : 
and that he may not overload himself, let him not 
add to his charge, by his own inquiries ; let it be a 
devolved, not an acquired commission. Thus ac- 
coutred, 



Sni usdem 



Sit trabtbuSifrapkmfue meatm 
Sdvat Pbaselon, 



They, who mysteries reveal, 



Beneadi my roof shall never live. 

Shall never hoist with me the doubtful fail. 

FRANCIS. 

There are as few instigations in this country to a 
breach of confidence, as sincerity can rejoice under. 
The betrayer is for ever shut out from the ways of 
men, and his discoveries are deemed the effects of 
malice. We wisely imagine, he must be actuated 
by other motives than the promulgation of truth ; 
and we receive his evidence, however we may use it, 
with contempt. Political exigences may require a 
ready reception of such private advices; but thougli 
the necessities of government admit the intelligence^ 
the wisdom ef it but barely eucouiagfc^ V^a^wvVOX-^ 
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geucer. There is no name so odious to us, as I 
of aD informer. The very alarm in our streets ftt 
the approach of one, is u sufficient proof of the ge- 
neral abhorrence of this character. 

Since these are the consequential conditions upon 
which men acquire Uiia denom'uiation, it may be 
asked, what are the inducements to the treacfaeiy. 
I do not suppose it always proceeds from the bad- 
ness of the mind; and, indeed, I thiiilt it is impos- 
sihle that it sbould: weakuess discovers what ma- 
lignly propagates; till at last, confirmation is re- 
quired, with all the solemnity of proof, from the 
first author of the report; who only designed to 
gratify his own loquacity, or the importunity of his 
companion. An idle vanity inclines us to enume- 
rate our parties of mirth and friendship; and we 
believe our importance is increased, by a recapitu- 
lation of the discourse, of which we were such dis- 
tinguished sharers: and to shew that we were 
esteemed fit to be entrusted with affairs of great 
concern and privacy, we notably give in our detail 
of them. 

There is, besides, a very general inclination 
.amongst us to hear a secret, to whomsoever it re- 
lates, known or unknown to us, of whatever im- 
port, serious or trifling, so it be but a secret: the 
delight of telling it, and of hearing it, are nearly 
proportionate and equal. The possessor of the 
valuable treasure appears indeed rather to have the 
advantage; and beseems to claim his superiority. 
I have discovered at oiice in a large company, by 
an air and deportment that is assumed upon such 
occasions, who it is tliat is conscious of this happy- 
charge: he appears restless and full of douht for a 
considerable time; has frequent consuhations with 
himself, tike a bee undetermined where to settle io 
» YautXy oi sweelsi tiil at last, one happj ear at- 
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kCts hikn more forcibly than the rest, and there he 
:es; * stealing and giving odours/ 
lo a little time it becomes a matter of great 
lasement, liiat the whole town is as well ao 
aintied with the story, as the two who were so 
sily engaged ; and the consternation is greater, 
each reporter is confident, that he only com^ 
micated it to one person. * A report says Strar 
f * thus transmitted from one to one, is like a 
>p of water at the top of a house; it descends 
t from tile to tile, yet at last makes its way to 
i gutter, -aiid then is involved in the general 
eam/ And if I may add to the comparison, the 
>p of water, after its progress through all the 
mnels of the streets, is not moro contaminated 
h filth and dirt, than^ a simple story, after it 
I passed 'through the mouths of a few modem 
e-foearers. 
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NuUafiJes regnifocihi omnhgtu fiestas 

Jmptmens eomorth erit. LUCAN* 

Mo fiiidi of partnership dominion owns; 
SoU discord hovers o'er divided dmmcs. 

18 well known, that many things appear plau* 
e in speculation, which can never be reduced 
practice; and that of the numberless projects 
t have flattered mankind with theoretical s^eci- 
ne88, few bare served any other puT^Q^^i^MW^^^ 
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uigenulty of their contrivers, 
to the mooD, liowever romantic and abgurd the 

scheme may now appcctr, since the properties of 
air have been better understood, seemed highly 
probable to many of the aspiring wits in the last 
century, who began to doat upon their glossy 
plumes, and fluttered with impatience for the hour 
of their departure: 



AmtfiiffOK, ahtatemipit ftril gmvii vngula cm^ttm. 

HilLi, va]e>, and floodf appear already crost; 
Aud, ere he EUrn, a thouiaud stcpi arc but. 

POPE. 

Among the fallacies which only experience can 
detect, there are some, of which scarcely experience 
itself can destroy the influence; some which, by a 
captivating shew of indubitable certainty, are per- 
petuiilly gaining upon tlie human mind; and which, 
though every trial ends in disappointment, obtain 
new credit as the sense of miscarriage wears gradu- 
ally away, persuade us to try again what we Lave 
tried already, and expose us by the same failure 
to double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind, is the ex- 
pectation of great performances by confederated 
strength. The speculatist, when he has careftiUy 
pbserved how much ma.y be performed by a single 
hand, calculates by a, very easy operation the force 
I of thousands, and goes on accumulating power tiU 

^H resistance vanishes before it; then rejoices in the 
^H success of his new scLeme, and wonders at the folly 
^H 'HI idleness of former ages, who have lived in wont 
^H pf what might so readily be procured, and suffered 
^H themselves to be debarred from happiness by ob- 
^H slacLes which one iinited elTort would have W 44SUy 
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But this gigantic phantom of collective power 
vanishes at once into air and emptiness, at tlie first 
attempt to put it into action. The diflferent appre- 
hensions, the discordant passions, the jarring inte- 
rests of men, will scarcely permit that many should 
unite in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated design, some w ill 
never be brought to discern the end ; and of the se- 
veral means by which it may be accomplished, the 
choice will be a perpetual subject of debate, as every 
man is swayed in his determination by his own 
knowledge or convenience. In a long series of ac- 
tion, some will languish with fatigue, and some be 
drawn off by present gratifications ; some will loitei 
because others labour, and some will cease to la- 
bour because others loiter; and if once they come 
within prospect of success and profit, some will be 
greedy and others envious > some will undertake 
more than they can perform, to enlarge their claims 
of advantage; some will perform less than they 
undertake, lest their labouis should chiefly turn to 
the benefit of others. 

The history of mankind informs us that a single 
power is very seldom broken by a confederacy. 
States of different interests, and aspects malevolent 
tu each other, may be united for a time by common 
distress; and in the ardour of self-preservation fdU 
unanimously upon an enemy, by whom they are all 
equally endangered. But if their first attack can 
be withstood^ time will never fail to dissolve their 
union: success and miscarriage will be equall} 
destructive: after the conquest of a province the; 
will quarrel in the division; after the loss of a bat 
tie, all vrill be endeavouring to secure themselvf 
by abandoioiDg the rest. 

From the impossibility of confining numbers 
the eoostant and uniform prosecution oi a hoims 
ioierpBt, arises the difiSculty of secuniv^ ^v^' 
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^^^^MMt toe fi/Ktoachmeiit of governors. Pom^^^^ 
always gradually stealing away from the many to 
the few, because tlie few are more vigilant and con- 
sistent; it still contracts to a smaller number, 611 
in time it centres in a single perion. 

Tlius all the forms of government instituted 
among mankind, perpetually tend towards mo- 
narchy; and power, however diffused through the 
whole community, is by negligence or corruption, 
commotion or distress, reposed at last in the chief 
magistrate. 

' There never appear,' says Swift, ' more than five 
or six men of genius in an age; but if they were 
united, the world could not stand before them/ It 
is happy, therefore, for mankind, that of this union 
there is no probability. As men take in a wider 
compass of intellectual 8ur\'ey they are more likely 
to chuse different objects of pursuit; as they see 
more ways to the same end, they will be less easily 
persuaded to travel together; as each is belter qua- 
Lticd to form an independent scheme of private 
greatness, he will reject with greater obstinacy the 
project of another; as eech is moi'e able to distin- 
guish himself as the head of a party, he will less 
readily be made a follower or an associate. 

Tlie reigning philosophy informs us, that the vast 
bodies which constitute the universe, are regulated 
in their progress through the etherial spaces, by tlM 
perpetual agency of contrary forces; by one of 
wliich they are restrained from deserting their or- 
bits, and losing themselves in the immensity of hea- 
ven ; and held off by the other from rushing to- 
gether, and clustering round their centre with ever- 
wsting cohesion. 
I The same contrariety of impulse may be perhaps 
(discavered in the motions of men; we are formed 
tor society, not for combLnation -, wa we c(\uallY «n- 
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low-beings, and in total separation from them; we 
are attracted towards eacli other by general sympa- 
thy, but kept back from contact by private in- 
terests. 

Some philosophers have been foolish enough to 
imagine, that improvements might be made in the 
system of the universe, by a different arrangement 
of the orbs of heaven; and politicians equally igno- 
rant and equally presumptuous, may easily be led 
to suppose, that the happiness of our world would 
be promoted by a different tendency of the human 
mind. It appears, indeed, to a slight and super- 
ficial observer, that many things impracticable in 
our present state, might be easily effected, if man- 
kind were better disposed to union and co-opera- 
tion: but a little reflection will discover, that if con- 
federacies were easily formed, they would lose their 
efficacy, since numbers would be opposed to num- 
bers, and unanimity to unanimity ; and instead of 
the present petty competitions of individuals or sin- 
gle families, multitudes would be supplanting multi- 
tudes, and thousands plotting against thousands. 

There is no class of the human species, of which 
the union seems to have been more expected, than 
of the learned: the rest of the world have almost 
always agreed, to shut scholars up together in col- 
leges and cloisters; surely not without hope, that 
they would look for that happiness in concord, 
^hich they were debarred from finding in variety ; 
and that such conjunctions of intellect would re- 
compense the munificence of founders and patrons, 
by performances above the reach of any single 
mind. 

But Discord, who found means to roll her apple 
into the banquetting chamber of the Goddesses, has 
had the address to scatter her laurels in the semi- 
naries of learning. The friendship oi ^X.\xde\A» ^\iC 
of beauties is for the most part equa\\>j svivc^i^^^^ 
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«quBlIy durable; aa botli depend for happiQcss'd 
the regard of others, on that of whicli the value 
arises merely from comparison, they are botli ex- 
posed to perpetual jealousies, and both incessantly 
employed in schemes to intercept the praisra of 
each other. 

I am, however, far from intending lo inculcate, 
that this confinement of the atudioua to studious 
companions, htia been wholly without advantage to 
the public: neighbourhood, where it doea not con- 
ciliate friendship, incites competition; and hethM 
■would contentedly rest in a lower degree of excel- 
ience, where he had no rival to dread, will be arged 
by his impatience of inferiority to incessant endea- 
■vours after great attainments. 

These stimulations of honest rivalry are, perhaps, 
the chief effects of academies and societies; for 
■whatever be the bulk of thdr joint labours, every 
single piece is always theproduction of an individual 
that owes nothing to his colleagues but the conta- 
gion of diligence, a resolution to write, because the 
rest are writing, and the scorn of obscurity while 
the rest are illuf 



Mint itfu^nii Ir/inrwi. PROV. GR. 

Fai rmm my tifale be ihc tell-tale gueil. 

It has been remarked, that men are generally kind 
in proportion hs they are happy ; and it is said even 
of the devil, [iiat be i« gooa-\iatauui«A ■«^a«a ha 
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ised. Every act, therefore^ by which another 
uredy from whatever motive, contracts more 
nd expresses greater malignity, if it is com- 
[ in those seasons which are set apart to plea- 
and good humour, and brightened with en- 
nts peculiar to rational and social beings, 
raction is among those vices, which the most 
d virtue has sufficient force to prevent; be- 
by detraction, that is not gained which is 
away: ^ he who filches from me my good 
' says Shakspeare, ^ enriches not himself, 
akes me poor indeed :' as nothing, therefore, 
les human nature more than detraction, no- 
nore disgraces conversation. The detractor,* 
s the lowest moral character, reflects greater 
lOur upon his company, than the hangman ; 
3, whose disposition is a scandiil to his spe- 
ball be more diligently avoided, than he who 
idalous only by his office, 
for this practice^ however vUe, some have 
to apologise, by contending, that the report, 
lich they injured an absent character, was 
this, however, amounts to no more, than 
aey have not complicated malice with false- 
and that there is some difference between 
tion and slander. To relate all the ill that 
of the best man in the world, would probably 
him the object of suspicion and distrust; and 
>ractice was universal, mutual confidence and 
ly the comforts of society, and the endear- 
of friendship, would be at an end. 
re is something unspeakably moie hateful in 
ipecies of villainy by which the law is evaded^ 
n those by which it is violated and defied, 
s^ has sometimes preserved rapacity firomr ab* 
kce, as beauty iias been thought to apolofjize 
mtjtutjon; but the injustice oi comt^\^^ "^ 



^^^^SvSr^ly afihof red , and like the lewdness 0^^^ 
ftinnity has no advocate. Thus hateful are the 
wretclies who detract with caution; and while they 
perpetrate the wrong are solicitous to avoid the re- 
proach: they do not say that Chloe forfeited her 
honour to Lysander; but they say that Eucli a re- 
port has been spread, tbey know not how true. 
Those who propi^ttte these reports, frequently in- 
vent them; and it is uo breach of charity to si^' 
pose this to be always the case; because no man 
who spreads detraction, would have scrupled to 
produce it; and he who should diffuse poison in a 
brook, would scarce be acquitted of a malicious de- 
sign, though he should allege, that he received it 
of another who is doing the same elsewbere. 

Whatever is incompatible with the higliest dig- 
nity of our nature, should indeed be excluded from 
our conversation: as companions, not only tliat 
which we owe to ourselves, but to others, is requir- 
ed of us; and they who can indulge any vice in the 
presence of each other, are become obdurate In 
guilt and insensible to infamy. 

t Reverence thy self, is one one of the subUme pre- 

cepts of that amiable philosopher, whose humanity 
aloue was &n incontestible proof of the dignity of his 
mind. Pythagoras, in his idea of virtue, compre- 
hended intellectual purity; and he supposed, that 
by him who reverenced himself, those thoughts 
would he suppressed by which a being capable of 
virtue is degraded: this divine precept evidently 
presupposes a reverence of others, by which men arc 
restrained from more gross immoralities; and with 
Vhtch lie hoped a reverence of self would also co- 
operate as an auxiliary motive. 

Tlie great duke of Marlborough, who was per- 
haps the most accomplished gentleman of his age, 
»i>a}ii never suffer any approaches in ohscenitj ia 
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i presence; and it was said by the late lord Cob- 
xaf that he did not reprove it as an immorality in 
e speaker, but resented it as an indignity to him- 
If : and it is evident, that to speak evil of the ab- 
nty to utter lewdness, blasphemy, or treason, must 
grade not only him who speaks, but those who 
ar; for surely that dignity of character which a 
%n ought always to sustain, is in danger, when he 
made the confident of treachery, detraction, im- 
ety, or lust: for he, who in conversation dbplays 
s owD vices, imputes them; as he who boasts to 
lotber of a robbery, presupposes that he is a 
ief. 

It should be a general rule, never to utter any 
ing in conversation which would justly dishonour 
, if it should be reported to the world : if this rule 
»uld be always kept, we should be secure in our 
vn innocence against the craft of knaves and pa- 
sites, the stratagems of cunning, and the vigi- 
Qce of envy. 

But after all the bounty of nature and all the la- 
>ur of virtue, many imperfections will be still dis-* 
imed in himian beings, even by those who do not 
e with all the perspicacity of human wisdom : and 
i is guilty of the most aggravated detraction, who 
ports the weakness of a good mind discovered in 
I unguarded, hour; something which is rather the 
feet of negligence, than design ; rather a folly than 
fault; a sally of vanity, rather than an eruption 
'malevolence. It has, therefore, been a maxim, 
violably sacred among good men, never to disclose 
e secrets of private conversation; a maxim, which 
ough it seems to arise from the breach of some 
her does yet imply that general rectitude, which 
produced by a consciousness of virtuous dignity, 
id a regard to that reverence which is due to our- 
Ives and others: for to conceal any Vuwuoi^ "^vve- 
roz. XXIV, D 
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pose, which to disclose is to diGsppoiot; any CI 
which to hide is to countenance; or any character^ 
which to avoid is to be safe; as it is incompatihle 
with virtue, and injurious to society, can be a law 
only tunoug those who are enemies to both. 

Among such, indeed, it is a law wliich there is 
some degree of obligLition to fulfil; and the secrets 
even of their conversation are, perhaps, seldom 
disclosed, witliout an aggravation of their guilt: it 
is the interest of society, that the veil of taciturnity 
should be drawn aver the mysteries of drunken- 
ness and lewdness; and to hide even the machina- 
tions of envy, ambition, or revenge, if they happen 
to mingle in these orgies among tbe rites of Bacchus, 
seems to be the duty of the initiated, though not of 
the prophane. 

If he who has associated witli robbers, whc 
Imposed and accepted a trust, and whose guilt b a 
pledge of his fidelity, should betray his assonates 
for hire; if he is urged to secure himself, by the 
anxiety of suspicion, or the terrors of cowardice, or 
to punish others by the importunity of resentment 
and revenge; thoagli the public receives benefit 
ft om his conduct, and may tiiink it expedient to re* 
ward him, yet he has only added to every other 
species of guilt, that of treachery to his friends: he 
has demonstrated, that he is so destitute of virtue, 
as not to possess even those vices which resemble it; 
and tliat be ought to be cut off as totally unfit for 
human society, but that, as poison is an antidote 
to poison, his crimes are a security agajnst tbe 
crimes of otiiers. 

It is, however, true, that if such an offender is 
stung with remorse, if be feels the force of higher 
obligations than those of an iniquitous compact, 
UTid if urged by a desire to atone for tbe injury which 
he has done to society, he g^vea ia bis informfttioR, 
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jid delivers up his associates* with whatever reluc- 
ance, to the laws ; by this sacrifice he ratifies his 
epentance, he becomes again the friend of his 
oautry, and deserves not only protection but 
steem: for the same action may be either virtu- 
lus or vicious, and may deserve either honour or 
nfamy, as it may be performed upon different prin- 
iples; and indeed no action can be morally class- 
d or estimated, without some knowledge of the 
lotive by which it is produced. 

But as there is seldom any other clue to the mo- 
ives of particular actions, than the general tenor 
if his life by whom they are performed : and as the 
ives of those who serve their country by bringing 
ts enemies to punishment, are commonly ilagiti* 
us to the highest degree; the ideas of this service 
nd the most sordid villany are so connected, that 
hey always recur together: if only this part of a 
haracter is known, we immediately infer that the 
^holeis infamous; and it is, therefore, no wonder, 
bat the name by which it is expressed, especially 
^hen it is used to denominate a profession, should 
e odious; or that a good man should not always 
ave sufficient fortitude, to strike away the mask 
f dissimulation, and direct the sword of justice. 

But whatever may be thought of those, who 
ischarge their obligations to the public by trea- 
hery to their companions; it cannot be pretended, 
lat he, to whom an immoral design is commuui- 
ated by inadvertence or mistake, is under any pri- 
ate obligation to conceal it: the charge which de- 
olves upon him, he must instantly renounce : for 
bile he hesitates, his virtue is suspended : and he 
ho communicates such design to another not by 
ladverteuce or mistake, but upon presumption of 
>ncurrenc«, commits an outrage upon his honour 
id deSes bis resentment. 
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Let none, therefore, be encouraged to . 
the rites ot' conversatioD, much less of frientMi^ 
by supposing tliere is any law, which ought to rt 
strain the indignation of virtue, or deter repenl' 
ancG from reparation. 
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- — I ■ ■ ■ ■ Ev'ty ige tellies, 

Ttut equal crintei unequal fates lu>c fi»ind; 

And whilic one viUiin nviogs, anolhei'a aovia'd. 

CREECH. 

Man, though as % rational being be has thouglil 
At to stile himself the lord of tlie creation, is yel 
frequently the voluntary slave of prejudice and cus- 
tom; the most general opinions arc often absurd, 
and the prevailing principles of action ridiculous. 

It may, however, be allowed, that if in these in- 
stances reason always appeared to be overborne by 
the importunity of appetite ; if the future was sacri- 
liced tu tbe present, and hope renounced only for 
possession; there would not be much cause for 
wonder: but that man should draw absurd con- 
clusions, contrary to his immediate interest; that 
lie should, even at the risk of life, gratify those 
vices iu some, which in others he punisiies with a 
\ ^ibbel or a wheel, is In the hiuU^Kl decree liGtonisb- 
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ing; and is such an instance of the weakness of our 
reason, and the fallibility of our judgment, as 
should incline us to accept with gratitude of that 
guidance which is from above. 

But if it is strange, that one man has been im- 
mortalized as a God, and another put to death as 
a felon, for actions which have the same motive 
and the same tendency, merely because they were 
circumstantially different; it is yet more strange, 
'that this difference has always been such as in- 
creases the absurdity ; and that the action whirii 
exposes a man to infamy and death, wants only 
greater aggravation of guilt, and more extensive 
and pernicious effects, to render him the object of 
veneration and applause. 

Bagshot, the robber, having lost the booty of a 
week among his associates at hazard, loaded his 
pistols, mounted his horse, and took the Kentish 
road, with a resolution not to return till he had re- 
cruited his purse. Within a few miles of London, 
just as he heard a village clock strike nine, he met 
two gentlemen in a post-chaise, which he stopped. 
One of the gentlemen immediately presented a pis- 
tol, and at ^e same time a servant rode up armed 
wiUi a blunderbuss. The robber, perceiving that 
he should be vigorously opposed, turned off from the 
chaise and discharged a pistol at the servant, who 
instantly fell dead from his horse. Tlie gentlemen 
hacLnow leaped from the chaise: but the foremost 
receiving a blow on his head with the stock of the 
pistol that had been just fired, reeled back a few 
paces: the other having fired at the murderer with- 
out success, attempted to dismount him, and suc- 
ceeded ; but while they were grappling with each 
other, the villain drew a knife, and stabbed his an- 
tagonist to the heart. He then, with the calm in- 
trepidity of a hero who is {auuVvat m^ ^<4w^t> 
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proceeded to ride the pockets of Uie d 
survivor having recovered from the blow, and ben 
imperiously commanded to deliver, was aovi obfi| 
ed to comply. When the victor lia<i thn» obtaiix 
tlie pecuniary reward of his prowess, he determint 
to lose no part of the glory, which, as conquero 
was now in his power; turning, therefore, to tt 
unhappy gentleman, whom he had pjuudered, I 
condescended to insult him with the applause < 
conscious superiority ; he told him, that he fat 
never robbed any persons who behaved better; ai 
as a tribute due to the merit of the dead, ami as 
token of his esteem for the living, he genra^us 
threw him back a shilling to prevent his being etO{ 
ped at the turnpike. 

He now remounted his horse, and set off towan 
London: but at the turnpike, a coach that wi 
paying the toll obstructed his way; andbylheUgl 
of the flambeau that was behind it, he discoven 
that his coat was much stained with blood ; this di 
covery threw him into such confusion, that be a 
tempted to rush by; he was, however, preventa 
and his appearance giving great reason to suspe 
his motive, he was seized and detained. 

In the coach were two ladies, and a little b( 
about five years old. Tlie iadieswere greatly alam 
ed, when they heard that a person was taken wl 
was supposed to liave just committed a robbery ai 
a murder: they asked many questions with gre 
eagerness; but their inquiries were little regarde 
till a gentleman rode up, who seeing their £stret 
offered his assistance. The elder of the two ladi 
acquainted him, that her husband Sir Harry fVe 
roan was upon the road in his return from Grave 
end, where he had been to receive an only son up< 
his arrival Irom India, after an absence of near s 
years; tbatbetseliaad hsx i»a^\ss-ai.'lmt x^ 
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: out to meet them, but were terrified with the 
shension that they might have been stopped 
16 man who had just been taken into custody. 
: attention was now suddenly called to the 
- side of the coach by the child, who cried out 
transport ofjoy, ^ There is my grand-pi^a/ 
was indeed the survivor of the three who had 
attacked by Bagshot: he was mounted on his 
LDt^s horse, and rode slowly by tlie side of the 
e, in which he had just placed the body of his 
whose countenance was disfigured with blood, 
whose features were still impressed with the 
ies of death. Who can express the grief, horror^ 
despair with which a father exhibited this 
tacle to a mother and a wife, who expected a son 
1. husband, with all the tenderness and ardour 
mjugal and parental affection! who had long 
itted his absence, who had anticipated the joy 
is return, and were impatient to put into 
urns a pledge of his love which he had never 
• 

mil not attempt to describe that distress, which 
1 would not have suffered me to behold: let it 
se, that such was its efiect upon those who 
s present, that the murderer was not, with* 
difficulty, conducted alive to the prison} and 
m confident, that few who read this story 
Id have heard ¥dth regret that he was torn 
neces by the way, 

ut before they congratulate themselves upon a 
e^ which always distinguishes right and wrong 
pontaneous approbation and censures: let them 
me, with what sentiments they read of a ybuth- 
nonarch, who at the head of an army in w)u^h 
y man became a hero by his example, pass^ 
r mountains and deserts, in search of new teT:n- 
38 to invadep and new potieata\A& \x> cotsa^^xn 
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who routed snnies which could scaxce be 
bered, and took cities v,-hicb were deemed impreg- 
nable. Do they not follow him in the path of 
slaughter with horrid complacency f and when they 
see him deluge the peaceful Jields of industrioiu 
simplicity with blood, aiid leave them desolate to 
the widow ajid the orphan of the possessor, do they 
not grow frantic in his praise, and concur to dofj 
the mortal who could conquer only for glory, and 
return the kingdoms that he won i 

To these questions, I am confident tlie gre&ter 
part of mankind must answer in the affirmative^ 
and yet nothing can be more absurd than their 
different apprehensions of the Hero and tlie TUiei'. 

The conduct of Bagshot and Alexander had in 
general the same motives, and tiie same tendency; 
ihey both sought a private gratiiitalion at the es- 
pence of others; and e^very circumstance in which 
they differ, ii greatly in favour of Bagsbot. 

Bagshot, when he had lost liis last shilling had 
lost the power of gratifying every appetite, whe- 
ther criminal or innocent; and the recovery of Has 
power, was the object of his expedition. 

Alexander, when he set out to conquer the world, 
possessed all that Bagshot hoped to acquire, and 
more; all his appetites and passions were grati- 
fied, as far as the gratification of them was po^ 
Gible; and as the force of temptation b alwRya 
supposed proportionably to extenuate guilt, Alex- 
ander's guilt was evidently greater than Bagshot'a, 
because it cannot be pretended that his temptation 
was equal. 

But though Alexander could not equally in- 
erease the means of his own happiness, yet he pro- 
duced much more dreadful and extensive evil to 
society in the attempt. Bagshot killed two men; 
MBd J Itave reJsted (he muidei u>& vU «^wsb- 
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ences, with such particulars as usually rouse 
at saisibility, which often lies torpid during nar- 
tives of general calamity. Alexander, perhaps, 
stroyed a million: and whoever reflects, that 
ch individual of this number had some tender 
:achments which were broken by his death ; some 
rent or wife, with whom he mingled tears in the 
rting embrace, and who longed with fond solici- 
de for his return ; or, perhaps, some infant whom 
3 labour was to feed, and his vigilance protect; 
11 see, that Alexander was more the pest of sor 
3ty than Bagshot, and more deserved a gibbet in 
e proportion of a million to one. 
It may, perh^s, be thought absurd, to inquire 
to the virtues of Bagshot^s character; and yet 
rtuehas never been thought incompatible with 
at of Alexabder. Alexander, we are told gave 
oof of his greatness of mind, by his contempt of 
mger; but as Bagshof s danger was equally vo- 
ntary and imminent, there ought to be no doubt 
it that his muid was equally great. Alexander, 
deed, gave back the kingdoms that he won ; but 
\er the conquest of a kingdom, what remained for 
lexander to give ? To a prince, whose country 
i had invaded with unprovoked hostility, and 
om whom he had violently vrrested the blessings 
* peace, he gave a dominion over the vddows and 
-phans of those he had slain, the tinsel of de- 
sndent greatness, and the badge of royal subjec- 
)n. And does not Bagshot deserve equal ho* 
>ur, for throwing back a shilling to the man, 
hose person he had insulted, and whose son he 
id stabbed to the heart ? Alexander did not ravish 
" massacre tlie women whom he found in the tent 
' Darius : neither did honest Bagshot kill the gen- 
sman whom he had plundered, when bfc 'w^ yi<c> 
*nger able to resist 
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amidst the tumult of rage, menaces, and execia- 
tionsj let Alexander, whom the lords of reoMB 
have extolled for ages, be no longer thought worlhj 
of a triumph. 

As the acquisition of honour is frequently s 
motive to the riak of life, it is of great import- 
ance to confer it only upon virtue; and as honour , 
it conferred by the public voice, it is of equal mo- 
ment to strip those vices of their disguise whicb 
have been mistaken for virtue. The wretches who 
compose the army of a tyrant, are associated by 
folly in tlie service of rapine and murder; and that 
men should imagine they were deserving honour 
by the massacre of each other, merely to flatter 
ambition with a new title, is, perhaps, as iuscru- 
-lable a mystery aB any that has perplexed reason, 
and as gross an absurdity as any that has disgraced 
it- It is not, indeed, so much to punish vice, ai 
to prevent misery, that I wish to see it always 
branded with infamy : for even the successes of vice 
terminate in the anguish of disappointment. Tu 
Alexander, the fruit of aU his conquests was tean; 
and whoever goes about to gratify intemperate 
wishes, will labour to as little purpose, as ix who 
^ould attempt to fill a sieve with water. 

I was BccidenUily led to pursue my subject in 
this train, by the sight of an historical chart in 
vhich the rise, the progress, the declension, and 
duration of empire, are represented by the arraign* 
meot of different colours; and in which, not only 
exttxit, but duration is rendered a sensible object. 
The Grecian empire, which is distinguished by a 
deep ted, is a long but narrow line; because though 
Alexander marked the world with his colour from 
JUacedonia to Egypt, yet tiie colours peculiar to 
tie Aereditary potentate* wbom te Aiw yww Miw it 
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in took place upon bit death: and indeed, the 
sstion, whose name shall be connected with a 
ticular country as its king, is, to those who 
rard life in the decision, as trifling, as whether a 
ill spot in a chart shall be stained with red or 
low. That man should be permitted to decide 
h questions by means so dreadful, is a reflection 
ler which he only can rejoice, who believes that 
d only reigns; ajid can appropriate the promise^ 
t all things shall work together for good. 
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Sunt ftd rtgatam rtttuUrint pneet 

ITuihtt Christo, rtddtnt ut m 

taumem yuenAy tifm itivetut bmUimm 

FUm hmovatmi, vuHMimtepru, PRUDENT, 

As ittcu*d fiom intended wrong. 
The modeit yiipn pac'd along. 
By Uiiting heiv'n depriv'd of dty 
Beoeadi her feet th' accuser lay t 
She mark'd, and aoon the fxay'r arose 
To Him who bade ut love our foes; 
By fidth hiforc'd the pious caU 
A^pin rehim'd the o^itkss halL 

» love an enemy, is the distinguishing charac* 
nstic of a religion, which is not of man bat of 
>d. It eould be delivered as a precept only by 
im, who lived and died to establish it by his ex* 
ipU. 
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ise of that season, 
frailty bas commemorated sufferings which it coil 
not sustain, a Geason in which the most zealous d 
TOlion can only substitute a change of food for 
total abstinence of forty days; it cannot, sure! 
be incongruous to consider, what approaches i 
can make to that divine love which these Bufierinj 
expressed, and how far man, in imitation of his & 
viour, can bless those who curse him, and retni 
good for evil. 

We cannot, indeed, behold the example but i 
a distance; nor consider it vithout being atnH 
with a sense of our own debility: every man wf 
compares bis life with this divine rule, instead i 
exulting in his own excellence, will smite hisbrea 
like the publican, and cry out, ' God be mercif 
to me a sinner!' Thus to acquaint us with ou 
selves, may, perhaps be one use of the precept; b( 
the precept cannot, surely, be considered as havii 

1 linovv it will be said, tliat our passions are m 
in our power; and that, therefore, a precept, 1 
love or to hate, is impossible; for if the grati^ci 
tioD of all our wishes was ofiered us to love 
stranger as we love n child, we could net fulfil tl 
condition, however we might desire the reward. 

But admitting this to be true, and that we cai 
not love an enemy as we love a friend; it is yi 
equally certain, that we may perform those actioi 
wliich are produced by love, from a higher prii 
ciple: we may, perhaps, derive moral excellen( 
from natural defects, and exert our reason insteo 
of indulging a pasaion. If our euemy hungers n 
may feed him, and if he thirsts we may give hit 
drink: this, if we could love him, would be ov 
conduct; and this moy still be our conduct, thoug 
to Jove bjm is inipussible. Tlie Christian will t 



rompted to relieve tlie neceatltieft of his enemya 
y his love to God : he will rejoice in an opportu* 
ity to express the zeal of bis gratitude and the 
lacrity uf his obedience, at the same time that he 
pprqpriates the prombes and anticipates his re* 
rard. 

But though he who is beneficent upon these 
finciples, may in the scripture sense be said to 
>ve his enemy; yet something more may still be 
fiected: the passion itself in some degree is in our 
ower; we may rise to a yet nearer emulation of 
ivine forgiveness, we may think as well as act 
dtli kindness, and be sanctified as well in heart as 
Q life. 

Though love and hatred are necessarily produced 
1 the human breast, when the proper objects of 
iiese passions occur, as the colour of material 
ubstances is necessarily perceived by an eye be* 
^re which they are exliibited; yet it is in our 
ower to change the passion, and to cause either 
3ve or hatred to be excited, by placing the same 
hject in dififerent circumstances; as a changeable 
ilk of blue and yellow may be held so as to excite 
he idea either of yellow or blue. 

No act is deemed more injurious, or resented 
dth greater acrimony, than the marriage of a 
hild, especially of a daughter, without the con- 
ent of a parent: it is frequently considered as i^ 
reach of the strongest and tenderest obligations; 
s folly and ingratitude, treachery and rebelliou* 
(y the imputation of these vices, a child becomes 
be object of indignation and resentment: indigna- 
i6n and resentment in the breast, therefore, of th^ 
larent, are necessarily excited : and there can be no 
loubt, but that these are species of hatred. But 
r the child is considered as still retaining the eiv* 
learing softness of filial affection, as still lon^in^ 
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for reconciliation, and profaning tlie rites 
riege with teara; as having been driven : 
path of duty, onlv by the violence of paseiou 
which none have always resisted, and which maiq 
have indulged with much greater turpitude; the 
same object that before excited indignation sad 
resentment, will now be regarded wHh pity, and 
pity is a species of love. 

Those, indeed, who resent this breach uf fili&I 
duty with implacability, though perhaps it is tbe 
only one of which the offender has been guilty, 
demonstrate that they are without natural affec- 
tion: and that they would have prostituted tJieir 
offspring, if not to lusl, yet to a&ctions which 
are equally vile and sordid, the thirst of gold, or 
the cravings of ambitiou: for he can uever be 
thought to be sincerely interested in the felicity of 
his child, who when some of tlie means of happi- 
ness are lost by indiscretion, suffers his resenttomt 
to take away the rest. 

Among friends, sallies of quick resentment an 
extremely frequent. Friendship is a constant ie> 
ciprocation of benefits, to which the sacrifice of 
private interest is sometimes necessary: it is com- 
mon for each to set too much value upon those 
which lie bestows, and too little upon Uiose which 
be receives; this mutual mistake in so important 
an estimation, produces mutual charges of unkind- 
neEs and ingratitude; each, perhaps, professes bim- 
self ready to forgive, but neither will condescend 
to be forgiven. Pride, therefore, still increases the 
enmity which it began; the friend is considered as 
selfish, assuming, injurious, and revengeful; he 
consequently becomes an object of hatred; and 
while he is thus considered, to love him is impos- 
sible. But thus to consider him, is at once a folly 
«iid a fault: each ought to reflect, that he a, U 
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least in the opinion of the other, incurring the 
crimes that he imputes; that the foundation of 
their enmity is no more than a mistake; and that 
this mistake is the effect of weakness or vanity, 
which is common to all mankind : the character of 
both would then assume a very different aspect, 
love would again be excited by the return of its 
object, and each would be impatient to exchange 
acknowledgments, and recover tlie felicity which 
was so near being lost. 

But if after we have admitted an acquaintance 
to our bosom as a friend, it should appear that we 
had inistaken his character; if he should betray our 
confidence,, and. use the knowledge of our affairs, 
which perhaps he obtained by offers of service, to 
effect our ruin : if he defames us to the world, and 
adds perjury to falsehood; if he violates the chas- 
tity of a wife, or seduces a daughter to prostitu- 
tion; we may still consider him in such circum- 
stances as will incline us to fulfil the precept, and 
to regard him without the rancour of hatred or the 
fiiry of revenge. 

Every character, however it may deserve punish- 
ment, excites hatred only in proportion as it ap- 
pears to be malicious; and pure malice has never 
been imputed to human beings. The wretch, who 
has. thus deceived and injured us, should be consi- 
dered as having ultimately intended, not evil to us, 
but good to himself. It should also be remember- 
ed that he has mistaken the means; that he has 
forfeited the friendship of Him whose favour is 
better than life, by the same conduct which for- 
feited ours; and that to whatever view he sacri- 
ficed our temporal interest, to that also he sacri- 
ficed his own hope of -immortality; that he is now 
seeking felicity which he can never find, and in- 
curring punishment that will last for ever« Aud 
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bow much bett£r tlian this wretch 
the contemplation of hia condilioii can excite 
jrityf Surely if such an enemy hungers, we 
vitliout suppressing any passion, give him foodj 
for who that sees a criminal dragged to, execution, 
for whatever crime, would refuse him a cup of cold 

iter? 

On the contrary, he whom God has forgiven 
taiuGt necessarily become amiable to man : to con- 
isider his character without prejudice or partiality, 
.Wter it has been changed by repentance, is to love 
'ftitn; and impartially to consider it, is not only our 
Huty but our interest. 

Tlius may we love our enemies, and add a dig* 
■ iiity to our nature of which pagan virtue bad no 
Conception, But if to love our enemies is the gloty 
Christian, to treat others with coldness, neglflcl, 
&nd malignity, is rather the reproach of a tiettd 
then a man. Unprovoked enmity, the frown of 
tanliindness, and tbc menaces nf oppression, should 
be far from ^ose who profess themselves 
followers of Him who in bis life went about doing 
good; who instantly bealed a wound that was 
^ven in his defence; and who, when lie was faint- 
ing in his last agony, and treated with mockery 
find derision, conceived at once a prayer and an 
"Epology for his murderers; Father, forgive Ihi 
they know not what they do. 
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Aad gtntly np the dhnply river't hrinu 

ft character of the scholars of the present age 
not be much mjured or misrepresented by say- 
that they seem to be superficially acquainted 
I a multitude of subjects, but to go to the bot- 
i of very few. This appears in criticism and 
te learning* as well as in the abstruser sciences: 
the difiusioD of knowledge its depth is abated, 
lutyches harangues with wonderful plc^usibility 
the distinct merits of all the Greek and Roman 
micAy without having thoroughly and attentively 
used, or entered into the spirit and scope of one 
hem. But £utyches has diligently digested the 
ertations of Rapin, Bohours, Felton, Black- 
ly and RoUin; treatises that administer great 
solation to the indolent and incurious, to those 
> can tamely rest satisfied with second-hand 
»wledge, as they ^ve concise accounts of all the 
at heroes of ancient literature, and enable them 
speak of their several characters, without the 
ious drudgery of perusing the originals. But 
characters of writers, as of men, are of a very 
led and complicated nature, and are not to be 
QprebeiKled in so small a compa&^; vvxOaOcl^^^Ve^ 
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do not admit of being drawn in miaiature^' 
accuracy and diEtinctnesg, 

To the present prevailing passion for Fn 
moralists and French critics, may be imputed 
superficial shew of learning and abilities of w 
J am complaining. And since these alluring 
tfaors are become not only so fashionable aa HO] 
ment of those who call themselves the p 
world, but also engross the attention of ac 
mical students, I am tempted to inquire into 
merits of the most celebrated among them of I 
kinds 

Tliat Montagne abounds in native wit, tnq 
penetration, in a perfect knowledge of the hu 
heart, and the various vanities and vices that 
in it, cftnnot justly be denied. But a man 
undertakes to transmit bts thoughts on lite 
manners to posterity, with tlie hopes of enteri 
ing and amending future ages, must be eithei 
ccedingly vain or exceedingly careless, if he 
pectB either of these effects can be produced 
wanton sallies of Ihe imagination, by useless 
impertinent digressions, by never forming or 
lowing any regular plan, never classing or i 
fining his thoughts, never changing or rejecting 
sentiment that occurs to him. Vet this appeal 
have been the conduct of our celebrated esaa; 
and it has produced many aukward imitators, ■ 
under the notion of writing with the fire and I 
dom of this lively old Gascon, have fallen into i 
fused rhapsodies and uninteresting egotisms. 

But these blemishes of Montagne are tri 
wid unimportant, compared with his vanity, 
indecency, and scepticism. That man roust 
tally have suppressed tlie natural love of ho 
iputation, which is ho powerfully felt by the t 
wise and good, who can calmly sit down to gj 
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ktalogue of his private vices, and publish his most 
x^ret infirmities, with the pretence of exhibiting 
futhful picture of himself, and of exactly pour- 
aying the minutest features of his mind. Surely 
i deserves the censure Quintilian bestows on De- 
etriiis, a celebrated Grecian statuary, that he was 
oimius in veritate, et similitudinis quam pulchn* 
idinis amantior/ more studious of likeness than 
' beauty. 

Though the maxims of the Duke de la louche- 
ucault, another fashionable philosopher, are 
ritten with expressive elegance, and with ner* 
>U8 brevity; yet I must be pardoned for affirm- 
g, that he who labours to lessen the dignity of 
iman nature, destroys many efficacious motives 
T practising worthy actions, and deserves ill of his 
Uow-creatures, whom he paints in dark and dis* 
rreeable colours. As the opinions of men usually 
mtract a tincture from the circumstances and 
mditions of their lives, it is easy to discern the 
lagrined courtier, in the satire which this polite 
isanthrope has composed on his own species, 
ocording to his gloomy and uncomfortable system, 
rtue is merely the result of temper and constitu- 
>n, of chance, or of vanity, of fashion, or the fear 
' losing reputation. Thus humanity is brutalized ; 
id every high and generous principle is repre- 
nted as imaginary, romantic, and chimerical; 
lason, which by some is too much aggrandized 
id almost deified, is here degraded into an abject 
ave of appetite and passion, and deprived even 
' her just and indisputable authority. As a Chris- 
iQ, and as a man, I despise, I detest such debasing 
inciples. 

Rochefoucault, to give a smartness and shortness 

his sentences, frequently makes use of the anti- 

esis, a wode of speaking the mo&l \!\TeftOTCk<& ^ixA 
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disgusting of any, by the sameuew *Jad 
of tlife periods. And sometimes, in orde 
-up the point, he neglects the propriety and jnstBoi 
• of the sentimeDt, and grossly contradicts bimsdt i 
' Happiness,' eays he, consists in the tu^te, asj 
not in the things: and it is by enjoying what ■ 
man loves, that he becomes happy; not by Itansg 
what others think desirable.' The obvious doc* 
trine contained in this reflection, is the gTeatpova 
of ima^iiation with regard to felicity: but, acUi 
the refteitor in a following maxim, ' We are oemr 
so happy or so miserable, as we imagine ouraelvO 
to be ;' which is certainly a plain and palpable cotf 
tradiction of the foregoing opinion. And of such 
contradictions many instances might be alleged in 
this admired writer, winch evidently shew that Le 
had not digested his thoughts with philosoj^iical 
exactness and precision. 

But the characters of La Bruyere deserve to be 
spoken of in far ditferent terms. They are drawii 
with spirit and propriety, without a total dc^ta^ 
tiire from nature and resemblance, as sometiaiei if 
the case in pretended pictures of life. In a few 
instances only he has failed, by overcharging hit 
portraits with many ridiculous features that cannot 
exist together in one subject; as in tlis character 
of Menalcas the absent man, which, though «[>• 
plauded by one of my predecessors, is surely alf 
surd, and false to nature. Tliis author appears to 
be a warm admirer of virtue, and a steady pro- 
moter of her interest : he was neither ashamed of 
Christianity, nor afraid to defend it: accordingly, 
few have exposed the folly and absurdity of modish 
inlidels, of infidels made by vanity and not by want 
of conviction, with so much solidity and pleasantry 
united: he disdained to sacrifice truth to levity and 
Jicentiousness, Many of his characters are per- 
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sonaly and contain allusions which cannot now be 
upderstood. It is, indeed, the fate of personal 
satire to perish with the generation in which it is 
ivritten: many artful strokes in Theophrastus him- 
Belfy perhaps, appear coarse or insipid, which the 
Athenians looked upon with admiration. A dif- 
ferent age and different nation render us incapable 
of relishing several beauties in the Alchymist of 
Johnson, and in the Don Quixote of Cervantes. 

Saint Evremond is a florid and verbose trifler, 
without novelty or solidity in his reflections. What 
more can be expected from one who proposed the 
dissolute and affected Petronius for his model in 
"writing and living? 

As the corruption of our taste is not of equal 
consequence with the depravation of our virtue, 
I shall not spend so much time on the critics, as I 
have done on the moralists of France. 

How admirably Rapin, the most popular among 
them, was qualified to sit in judgment upon Homer 
and Thucydides, Demosthenes and Plato, may be 
gathered from an anecdote preserved by Menage, 
who affirms upon his own knowledge, that Le Fevre 
of Saumur furnished this assuming critic with the 
•Greek passages he had occasion to cite, Rapin 
himself being totally ignorant of that language. 
The censures and the commendations this writer 
bestows, are general and indiscriminate; without 
specifying the reasons of his approbation or dislike, 
and without alleging the passages that may sup- 
port his opinion : whereas just criticism demands, 
not only that every beauty or blemish be minutely 
pointed out in its different degree and kind, but also 
that the reason and foundation of excellencies and 
faults be accurately ascertained. 

Bossu is usually and justly placed at the head 
of the commentators on Aristotle's i^O!e!Cvc&> vi\\\Oci 
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certainly Le understood and explained 

masterly manner than either Beni or Castel' ,^_ 

but in one or two instances he has indulged a lev 
of subtilty and groundless refinement. That I mq 
not be accused of affecting a kind of hatred a^aajA 
all the French critics, I would observe, tliat (Ul 
learned writer merits the attention and diligent |» 
ruaal of the true scholar. What I principally ad- 
mire in Bossu, is the regularity of his plan, and IJM 
exactness of bis method; which add utility as well 
as beauty to his work. 

Brumoy has displayed the excetleneics of liie 
Greek Tragedy in a judicious and comprehenait,-t 
maimer. His translations arc faithful aud eleganti 
and the analysis of those plays, which on account 
of some circumstances in ancient manneTB would 
shock the readers of tliis age, and would cot there- 
fore bear an entire version, is perspicuous aud HiIL 
Of all the French critics, be and the judicious Fe- 
nclon have had the justice to confess, or perhapt 
the penetration to perceive, in what instances Cor- 
neille and Racine have falsified aud modernized tb# 
characters, and overloaded witli unnecessary in> 
triguea the simple plots of the Ancients, 

Let no one, however, deceive himself in thinking, 
that he can gain a competent knowledge either of 
Aristotle or Sophocles, from Bossu or Bnimoy, 
how excellent soever these two commentaton mav 
be. To contemplate theseexalterl gejiiusea througb 
such mediums, is like beholding the orb of tbe 
sun, during an eclipse, in a vessel of water. But 
let him eagerly press forward to the great origitiaU : 
'Juvet integros accedere fontes;* ' his be the joy 
t" approach th' untasted springs.' Let him remem- 
ber, that tbe Grecian writers alone, both critics 
and poets, are the best jnasters to teach, in Mil* 
ton's emphatical style, ' What the laws are of a i 
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"fa-ue epic poem, what of a dramatic, what of a 

lyric; what decorum is; which is the grand master- 

'piece to observe. This would make them soon 

perceive, what despicable creatures our commou 

liivmers and plav-wrights be; and shew them what 

religious, what gjforious and magnificent use might 

be made of poetry, both in divine and human things. 
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^fiiiaiMfut turpi frtmii semei himUmif 

£$ams$ vertm diat, amitttfdem, PHJED. 

The wretdi that often has deceiv'd. 
Though truth he ipeaks, is ne'er believ'd. 

WnEK" Aristotle was once asked, what a man could 
gain by uttering falsehoods; he replied, * Not to be 
credited when he shall tell the truth/ 

The character of a liar is at once so hateful and 
contemptible, that even of those who have lost 
their virtue it might be expected, that from tlie 
violation of truth ihey should be restrained by their 
pride. Almost every other vice that disgraces 
human nature, may be kept in countenance by ap- 
plause and association : the corrupter of virgin in- 
nocence sees himself envied by the men, and at 
least not detested by the women: the drunkard 
may easily unite with beings, devoted like himself 
to noisy merriment or silent insensibility, who will 
celebrate his victories over the novices of intem- 
perance, boast themselves the compaiuoY:i& of b.\& 
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prowess, and tell with rapture of the t 
whotn unsuccessful emulation has burriet 
grave: even the robber and the cut-tbroat ' 
their followers, who admire their address oni 
trepidij^y, their stratagems of rapine, and I 
fidelity to the gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and 
versally despised, abandoned and disowned: he 
no domestic consolations, which he can oppoi 
the censure of mankind; he can retire to no 
temity, where bis crimes may stand in the plat 
virtues; but is given up to the hisses of the m 
tude, without friend and without apologiat. 
the peculiar condition of falsehood, to be eqx 
detested by the good and bad : ' The devils,' 
Sir Thomas Brown, * do not tell lies to one 
other; for truth is necessary to all societies: 
can the society of hell subsist without it.' 

It is natural to expect, that a crime, tfaus g 
rally detested should be generally avoided ; at I 
that none should expose himself to unabated 
unpitied infamy, without an adequate temptal 
and that to guilt ao easily detected, and so 
verely punished, an adequate temptation would 
readily be found. 

Vet so it is, that in de6ance of censure and 
tempt, truth is frequently violated; and scai 
the most vigilant uud unremitted circumspet 
will secure him that iiuxes with mankind, I 
being hourly deceived by men of vhom it 
scarcely be imagined, that they mean any it 
to him or profit to themselves; even where 
subject of conversation could not have been 
pected to put the passions in motion, or to 
excited either hope or fear, or zeal or malig 
suflicient to induie any man to put bis reputt 
tu basoTd, however litde be might value it, c 
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overpower the love of truth, however weak might 
be its influence. 

The casuists have very diligently distinguished 
lies into their several classes, according to their 
TariouB degrees of malignity: but tliey have, I 
think, generally omitted that which is most com- 
mon, and perhaps, not least mischievous; which, 
since the moralists have not siveu it a name, I shall 
distinguish as the Lie of Vanity. 

To vanity may justly be imputed most of the 
falsehoods, which, every man perceives hourly play- 
ing upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of those that 
are propagated with success. To the lie of com- 
merce, and the lie of malice, the motive is so ap- 
parent, that they are seldom negligently or im- 
plicitly received : suspicion is always watchful over 
the practices of interest; and whatever the hope of 
gpun, or desire of mischief, can prompt one man 
to assert, another is by reasons equally cogent in- 
cited to refute. But vanity pleases herself with 
such light gratifications, and looks forward to plea- 
sure so remotely consequential, that her practices 
raise no alarm, and her stratagems are not easily 
discovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often suffered to pass unpur- 
sued by suspicion; because he that would watch 
her motions can never be at rest: fraud and ma- 
Eqe are bounded in their influence; some oppor- 
tunity of time and place is necessary to their 
agency; but scarce any man is abstracted one 
moment from his vanity; and he, to whom truth 
affords no gratifications, is generally inclined t9i 
seek them in falsehoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, ' that every 
man has a desire to appear superior to others, 
though it were only in having seen what they have 
not seen.' Such an accidental advantage, since it 
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neither implies merit, nor confers dignity, ___ 
would tlunk should not be desired so much u A ' 
be counterfeited : yet even this vanity, tnHing as it 
IB, produces innumerable narratives, ^1 equally 
fetse; but more or less credible in proportion to 
the skill or confidence of the relater. How many 
may a. man of diffusive conversation count amoitg 
his acquaintances, whose lives have been signalized 
by numberless escapes; who never cross the river 
tnit in a storm, or take a journey into the country 
without more adventures than befel the knight* 
errants of ancient times iu pathless forests or en* 
chanted castles! How many must he know, tQ 
whom portents and prodigies are of daily occur- 
rence; and for whom nature is hourly working won* 
ders invisible to every other eye, only to sapply 
them with subjects of conversation! 

Others there are that amuse themselves with the 
dissemination of falsehood, at greater hazard of 
detection and disgrace; men marked out by some 
lucky planet for universal confidence and friend- 
ship, who have been consulted iti every difficult, 
entrusted with every secret, and summoned to 
every transaction : it is the supreme felicity of these 
men, to stun all companies with noisy information; 
to still doubt, and overbear opposition, with cer- 
tain knowledge or authentic intelligence. A liat 
of this kind, with a strong memory or brisk imagi- 
nation, is often the oracle of an obscure club, and, 
till time discovers his impostures, dictates to his 
hearers with uncontrouled authority; forifapubltc 
question be started, he was present at the debate; 
if a new fasliion be mentioned, he was at court the 
first day of its appearance; if a new performance 
of literature draws the attention of the public, he 
has patronised the author, and seen his work in 
manuEcnpt; if a criminal of eminence be cou- 
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demned to die, he often predicted his fate^ and en- 
dea^oored his reformation: and ¥^ho that lives at a 
distance from the scene of action, will dare to con- 
tradict a man, who reports from his own eyes and 
ears, and to whom all persons and affairs are thus 
intimately known? 

This kind of falsehood is generally successful 
ibr a time, because it is practised at first with timi- 
dity and caution: but the prosperity of the liar is 
of short duration; the reception of one s.tory is al* 
ways an incitement to the forgery of another less 
probable: and he goes on to triumph over tacit 
credulity, till pride or reason rises up against him, 
and his companions will no longer endure to see 
him wiser than themselves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all these fic- 
tions intend some exaltation of themselves, and are 
led off by the pursuit of honour from their attend- 
ance upon truth: their narratives always imply some 
consequence in favour of their courage, their saga- 
city, or their activity, their familiarity with the 
learned, or their reception among the great; they 
are always bribed by the present pleasure of seeing 
themselves superior to those that surround them, 
and receiving the homage of silent attention and 
envious admiration. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by less 
visible gratifications: the present age abounds with 
a race of liars who are content with the conscious- 
ness of falsehood, and whose pride is to deceive 
others without any gain or glory to themselves. 
Of this tribe it is the supreme pleasure to remark a 
lady in the play-house or the park, and to publish, 
under the character of a man suddenly enamoured, 
an advertisement in the news of the next day, con- 
taining a minute description of her person and her 
dress. From this artifice, however^ no otb&Y e€act 
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Umdi ne Pmiari^ Flacdve £etu/merU udetjukm sptndti 9ra- 
' Vf Mrdudtt si made sacru Pialmis a^/iterii attexhmf Am 
(rj 8M^ emkmt mMoAprt^ iordmt mJtsprmtmfiuHtmtri. 
H^^mtMmdL ^RASMUS. 

Is a dkcoufie beautified by a quotation from Pindar and Hoface ? 

I dhaU we diink it blemished by a passage from the sacred Psahns 

ly inte rwo v e n ? ■ Do we despise the books whidi were dictated by 

Spirit of GoD,1n compaxisonof Homer» Euripides, andEnnius ? 



TO THE ADTEKTURER. 
SIR, 

ikd library of the Benedictine Monks at Lyons, 
• lately been discovered a most curious manu- 
npt of the celebrated Longinus. As I know you 
n eagerly embrace every opportunity of contri- 
tting to promote, or rather revive, a reverence and 
ve for the Sacred Writings, I send you the fol- 
wing extract translated from this extraordinary 
>rk. 

My dear Terentianus, 

Q,u may remember that in my treatise on the Sub- 
ne, I quoted a striking example. of it from Moses 
e Jewish lawgiver; ' Let there be light, and there 
IS light/ I have since met with a large volume 
mslated into Greek by the order of Plotem^ ^oxw- 
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taining all the religious opinions, the civil li 
customs of tbat singular and unaccountable people. 
And to confess tlie truth, I am greatly astoniebed 
at the incomparable elevation of its stile, and the 
supreme grandeur of its images^ many of whicb 
excel the utmost efforts of the most exalted genius 
of Greecu. 

At the appearance of God, the mouotaiiis and 
tbe forests do not only tremble as in Homer, but 
' are melted down like wax at his presence.' Ut 
rides not on a swift chariot over the level i 
like Neptune, but ' comes flying upon the wings of 
Die wind : while the floods clap their hands, and tbe 
hills and forests, and earth and heaven, at) exult 
togetlier before their Lord.' And how dost thou 
conceive, my friend, the exalted idea of the univa* 
sal presence of the infinite Mind can be expressed, 
adequately to tbe dignity of the subject, but in the 

following manner ? ' Whither shall I go trom thy 

presence i If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
there! If I go down to bell, lo, thou art there also! 
If I take wings and fly toward the morning, or ie> 
main in tht uttermost parts of the western ocean; 

even there also' the poet does not say ' I shall 

find thee,' but, far more forcibly and emphatically 

' thy right band shall hold me.' \Vith irtiat 

majesty and magnificence is the Ckeator of the 
world, before whom the whole universe is r^re- 
sented as nothing, nay, less than nothing, and i,-*- 
tiity, introduced making the following sublime in- 
quiry ! ' Who hath measured the waters in the hoi- 
low of bis hand, and uicted out heaven with a span, 
and comprehended the dust of the earth in a laea- 
aod weighed tbe mountains in scales, and th« 
hills in a balance!' Produce me, Terentianus, any 
image or description in Plato himself, so truly ele- 
Tiiled Otd divine ! Whete did these barbariaat leara 
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tressed the concern of a bleeding and dying motlier, 
6Hhet infant, who is creeping to her side, should 
ick the blood that flows from her breast, and mis- 
^e it for her milk. 

In the ninth book of the Iliad, Homer represents 
the horrors of a conquered city, by saying, that her 
aeroes should be slain, her palaces overthrown, her 
matrons ravished, and her whole race enslaved. 
b\xi 6ne of the^e Jewish poets, by a single circum- 
stance, has far more emphatically pointed out the 
utter desolation of Babylon : / I will make a man 
more precious than fine gold ; even a single person 
than the golden wedge of Ophir/ 

What seems to be particularly excellent in these 
writers, is their selection of such adjuncts and cir- 
cumstances upon each. subject, as are best calculated 
to strike the imagination and embellish their de- 
Bcriptions. Thus, they think it not enough to say, 
' that Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, shall never 
more be inhabited; but they add a picturesque 
(troke, * neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent 
there; the wild beasts of the island shall cry in 
their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces/ 

You hav6 heard me frequently observe, how much 
risions, or images, by which a writer seems to be- 
lold objects that are absent, or even non-existent, 
contribute to the true sublime. For this reason I 
lave ever admired Minerva's speech in the fifth 
)Ook of the Iliad, where she tells her favourite Dio- 
nede, * that she will purge his eyes from the mists 
>f mortality, and give him power clearly to discern 
the gods that were at that time assisting the Trojans, 
that he might not be guilty of the impiety of wound- 
ng any of the celestial beings, Venus excepted.' 
Observe the superior strength and liveliness of tlie 
oUowing ima^e: * Jehovah,' the tuteW CJO^cil^^^ft. 
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JewB, ' opened the eyes of the young man, J^^^M 
saw; and behold, the mountaia was full of ^^^^| 
aitd chariots of fire round about hiinl' ^^^H 

Do tve start, and tremble, and turn pale, V^^H 
Orestes exclaims that the furies are ruahinpW 
ward to seize him I and shall we be less al^ted ' 
with the writer, who breaks out into the following 
(question? * Who ib this that cometh from Edont 
with dyed garments from Bosra; this that is ^oii- 
ous in his apparel, travelling in the greatuees of hi* 
strength ?'.^It is the avenging God of the oppressed 
Jews, whom the poet imagines he beholds, and 
whose answer follows, ' I that am mighty to save* 
' Wherefore,' resumes the poet, ' art thou red in 
thine apparel, and thy garments like him that 
treadeth in the wine-fatf ' I have trodden the 
wine-press alone,' answers the God; * and of the 
people there were none with me; for 1 will tread 
them in mine anger and trample them in my fury, 
and their blood shall be sprinkled upon my gar- 
^L ments, and i will stain all my raiment.' Another 
^1 writer, full of the idea of tiiat destruction wt& 
^B which his country was threatened, cries out, * How 
^P long shall I see the standard, and hear the sound of 
V the trumpet!' And to represent total desolation, li6 

■ imagines he sees the universe reduced to its primi- 
B live chaos; 'I beheld the earth, and lo! it was without 
^m form and void; and the heavens, snd they had no 

■ light.' 

^H Above all, I am marvellously struck with ibs 

^B beauty and boldness of the Prosopopxias, and the 
^H rich vsriety of comparisons, with which every pagB 
^1 of tliexe extraordinary writings abound. WheB 
^H I shall have painted out a few of these to your 
^H view, I shall think your curiosity will be sufficiently 
^H excited to peruse the book itself from which they 
^H are drawn. And do not aulfer yourself to be preju- 
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diced aguost it, by the reproaches, raillery, and 
aatire^ which I know my friend and disciple Por- 
phyiy is perpetually pouring upon the Jews. Fare* 

Z 
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'Ha mugg seria d9un$ 



J» mala deruum, HOR.* 



-Trifles such as these 



Toserious misdiidQi lead. FRANCIS. 



'^ TO TUB AI>y£KTI7R£R« 

4^ Though there are many calamities to which all 
*** men are equally exposed, yet some species of in- 
*^ tellectual distress are thought to be peculiar to 
^ the vicious. The various evils of disease and po- 
'- verty, pain and sorrow, are frequently derived from 
others; but shame and confusion are supposed to 
*. proceed from ourselves, and to be incurred only 
'; by the misconduct which they punish. This sup- 
' portion is indeed specious ; but I am convinced by 
the strongest evidence that it is not true: I can op- 
pose experience to theory ; and as it will appear that 
I suffer considerable loss by my testimony, it must 
be allowed to have the most dutinguishing charac* 
teristic of sincerity. > 
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That every man is happy in proporti^V 
virtuous, was once my favourite principK 
vanced and defended it in all companies; 
tlie last effort of my genius in its behalf, I cc 
a series of events by which it was iliustrat 
established: and that I might substitute ac 
narrative, and decorate sentiment with th 
ties of poetry, I regulated my story by the 
the drama, and with great apphcatioo and 
wrought it into a tragedy. 

VVIien it was finished, 1 sat down, like H 
after his h.buura, exulting in the past, and e 
the future by anticipation. I read it to ever' 
who favoured me with a visit, and when 
abroad I always put it into my pocket. ' 
became known to a circle that was always i 
ingi and was at length mentioned with sue 
mendation to a very great lady, that she wa 
ed to favour me with a message, by which I 
vited to breakfast at nine the next momii 
acquainted that a select company would th 
pect the pleasure uf hearing me read my pla 

The delight that I received from the con) 
tion of my performance, tlie epcomium 
friends, and especially this message, was ini 
nion an experimental proof of my principle: 
reward of my merit. I rejected with grei 
complacence, upon the general complaii 
genius was without patronage; and concludi 
all who had been neglected were unworthy 
tice. I believed that ray own elevation \ 
only certain but near; and that the represe 
of my pl^y would be Hecured by a messa^ 
manager, which would render the mortifyin 
gery of solicitation and attendance uniiece; 

Elated with tliese expectations, I rose i 
tlie inoniing, and being dressed loii^ befon 
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time to set out, I amused myself by repeating the 
favourite passages of my tragedy aloud, forming 
polite answers to the compliments that should be 
made me, and adjusting tlie ceremony of my visit. 

I observed the time appointed with such punctu- 
ality, that I knocked at the door while the clock 
was striking. Orders had been given for my ad- 
mittance; and the porter being otherwise engaged, 
it happened that the servant whose place it was to 
introduce me, opened the door in his stead, and 
upon hearing my name, advanced directly before me 
into the room; so that no discovery was made of an 
enormous queiie of brown paper, which some mis- 
chievous brat had with a crooked pin hung between 
the two locks of my major periwig. I followed the 
valet into a magnificent apartment, where, after I 
got within a very large Indian screen, I found five 
ladies and a gentleman. 

I was a Utde disconcerted in my first address, by 
the respect that was shewn me, and the curiosity 
with which I was regarded : however, I made my 
general obeisance, and addressing myself in particu- 
lar to the elder of the ladies, whom I considered 
as my patroness, I expressed my sense of the honour 
she had done me, in a short speech which I had 
preconceived for the purpose; but I was immedi- 
ately informed, that the lady whose favour I had 
acknowledged was not yet come down: tliis mistake 
increased my confusion; for as I could not again 
repeat the same words, I reflected, that I should be 
at last unprepared for the occasion on which they 
were to have been used. The company all this 
while continued standing: I therefore hastily turned 
about, to reconnoitre my chair; but the moment I 
was seated, I perceived every one labouring tojstifle 
a laugh. I instantly suspected tliat I had committed 
some ridiculous indecorum, and I attempted to ai^Q* 
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\npw. ttff f kfM^w not wfi;ti offi-ur*-; but ft/tr 
M^ltHtlori, my M(tr«:rn^ M:fitil«ifity tftut k Ut0i ft 

Ui'; riid*; ii/.«rrft I Off «!!«'«« of Ui#t vulfrflr, Afi/f 
ftarrift Urfi«r Ukirij^ from iM-hifi/l rnr ihP \»f'uAitl 
|/roji/ h t/» th^ liofiourn f/f rriy fi<-tt^l, 'flu* 'li% 
nfToflrrl rff«; irM:x|«r«:tnifil<: r^Ii'-f ; rny |/fij;«!r 
lif: WM tliro'wri int// thr /iff firi/l I ;oirirr/| 
ltiii((|i whi/.h It prO'llJ'^'l: (jut I wim fitlll « 
ra^A^!/! by tiM-. 'orfM-/|ijf*r»/^4 of rriy minttikff m 

ftoliMtij'Ji* ftri/J fi|»pr<:b<:ri%iori. 

VVb^Tfi ftti^ turn*: III, tfi«; fl«:f«-r«*ri/.«: with whi 
¥fii% ifptiifjt by f/^rv/ri« who w<:r«! a'i mti/'b i 

{**'.n*iinp ^tni'k rri^r wifb Awr; my i^^rwrni rj| 
frrtiori w«.r«' %u%i/ftt*U'j\, itrirl f r<TfU;)v«-/l t«« f 
my n*:uUmf.uin only by iUr. b/wn^« of my U 
lb«: (liklAiM:^ of my b^'buvioiir. I tb^r^for*? 
/ftrtrntrrl biii.kwMrd; anri at tbr ^^mf. tim«' I 
witb tb<* m'M \tHfi'nttu\ rf.yfin^utft iiribiif>|;i)) 
turriwl iUf. nt ft't'.u, wbi' b m if« full Ihr*^ 'lo 
brrrnkfttftt tubk, brokr nilt tb^ thmti, Htnl M 
f.b^ lup /io|^. fn Ui«T mi'Ut of thin rum I ftt^'i 
fri'l III ftili'ri/f aii'J smii;!f:mMit, ftlimfii'^l wi 
itbn#*kft of tbi7 Ift/li'-t:, tbf: yftlling of tbn #Jo 
tbf* rUl.U*rmi( '^f tb«! rbinn; mh\ whilt: 1 roriA 
mvvlf »ft ttM; Mutbor of %ut:U romptW i»t^-#l mi 
1 M'bfjvi* f f«*lt Aft kr«!rf Mrif(iii<»b m Im;, wbo 
boltfrf mUmjI hift iirrk b^okft up, wliilr- tbr otb 
of if ift fnftt^riiritf Ut tbr f()b(^, 

'ni#T vfr'i^i, bowiTVfrr, WM ft'Km m>lftiH, ft 
l;rok^,fi r.biiifi rfrmovrrH; mifl tlM/ugb tbi; «lf 
rb«T prihriiml object of uttiriitioti, yH i}tti In/lv 
hmff iulv#-rt#*/l t'l mrr: hIid iMihtrly rl/rsire^l 
woiitfl ron«iKlifr tli^* ntrvlp.tti m of ik/ v.oum'q 
fJu? t.hmtkf n\m tHKli wm % trifln, umi the 
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^ompey was more frightened than hurt. I made 
ome apology but with great confusion and inco- 
herence: at length, however, we were again seated, 
ad breakfast was brought in. 

I was extremely mortified to perceive, that the 
Ijscourse turned wholly upon the virtues of Pom- 
ley, and the consequences of his hurt: it was exa- 
ained with great attention and solicitude, and 
ound to be a razure of the skin the whole length 
»f one of his fore-legs. After some topical appli- 
Ation, his cushion was placed in the corner by his 
ady, upon which he lay down, and indeed whined 
liteously. 

I was beginning to recover from my perplexity, 
lad had just made an attempt to introduce a new 
ubject of conversation, when, casting my eye 
lowDward, I was again thrown into extreme con- 
usion, by seeing something hang from tlie fore- 
lart of my chair, which I imagined to be apportion 
>f my shirt; though indeed it was no other than 
he comer of a napkin on which I sat, and which, 
luring the confusion produced by tiie fall of the 
icreen, had been left in the chair. 

My embarrassment was soon discovered, though 
be cause was mistaken ; and the lady hoping to re- 
Qove it, by giving me an opportunity to display my 
tbilities without the restraint of ceremony, request- 
id that I would now give her the pleasure which 
be had impatiently expected, and read my play. 

My play, therefore, 1 was obliged to produce, and 
laving found an opportunity hastily to button up 
he comer of the napkin while the manuscript lay 
tpen in my lap, I began to read : and though my 
nice was at first languid, tremulous, and irreso- 
ute, yet my attention was at length drawn from my 
ituation to my subject; I pronounced with greater 
mphasis and propriety, and I began to watch for 

02 



l^S^B^Iihew not what offence; but sR^^H 
hesitation, my extreme sensibility struck me spe^ 
iesfl. The gentleman, however, kindly discovere 
the cause of their merriment, by exclaiming agaira 
the rude licentiousness of the vulgar, and at tli 
eame lime taking from behind me the pendulous n 
proach to the honours of my head. This dbcovei 
afforded me inexpressible relief; my paper rame 
lie was thrown into the lire, and I joined in it 
laugh which it produced: but I was still embai 
rasaed by the consequences of my mistake, andei 
pected the tady, by whom 1 had been invited, vil 
solicitude and apprehension. 

When she came in, the deference with which sh 
was treated by persons who were so much my n 
periors, struck me with awe; my powers of reco 
lection were suspended, and I resolved to expre: 
my sentiments only by the lowness of my bow an 
the distance of my behaviour: I therefore hastii 
retreated backward ; and at the same tiniie bowii 
with the most profound reverence, unhappily ovf 
turned the screen, which in its fall threw down tl 
breakfast table, broke all the china, and ciipplc 
the lap-dog. In the midst of this ruin I stood to 
pid in silence and amazement, stunned with tl 
ehrieks of the ladies, the yelling of the dog, at 
the clattering of the china: and while I consider* 
myself as the author of such complicated misc.hif 
I believe I felt as keen anguish as he, who with 
halter about his neck looks up, while tlie other ei 
of it is fastening to the gibbet. 

Tlie screen, however, was soon replaced, and t! 
broken china removed; and though the dog w. 
the principal object of attention, yet the lady som 
times adverted to me: she politely desired that 
would consider the accident as of no consequeoci 
the china, she aaid, waa a tri6e, and she hop< 
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r Buckismi who came with a design to wait upon 
le ladies to an auction. 

I rose up with the rest of the company when 
ley came in; but what was my astonishment, to 
erceive the napkin, which I had unfortunately se- 
ared by one comer, hang down from my waist to 
tie ground ! From this dilenmia, however, I was 
elivered by the noble Buck, who stood nearest to 
le; who swearing an oath of astonishment, 
witched the napkin from me, and throwing it to 
be servant, told him that he had redeemed it from 
be rats, who were dragging it by degrees into a 
»lace where he would never have looked for it. 
!he young ladies were scarce less confounded at 
bis accident than I; and the noble matron herself 
ras somewhat disconcerted : she saw my extreme 
onfusion; and thought fit to apologize for her 
ousin's behaviour, * He is a wild boy. Sir,' says 
he, ^ he plays these tricks with every body; but it 
i his way, and no body minds it/ When we were 
»nce more seated, the Bucks, upon the peremptory 
efiisal of the ladies to go out, declared they would 
ttty and hear the last act of my tragedy; I was 
herefore requested to go on. But my spirits were 
iuite exhausted by the violent agitation of my 
dind; and I was intimidated by the presence of 
wo persons, who appeared to consider me and my 
lerformance as objects only of merriment and 
port. I would gladly have renounced all that in 
he morning had been the object of my hope, to 
ecover the dignity which I had already lost in my 
»WD- estimation; and had scarce any wish but to 
etum without further disgrace into the quiet shade 
»f obscurity. The ladies, however, would take no 
leaia), and I was at length obliged to comply. 

I was much pleased and surprised at the attea* 
ion with which my new auditors sieei£k<^\.^\AX^'Gk. 
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an r wmt on: tlir Hfi^ was now silont; I inci 
tlir pfttlios nf my \oir(; in proportion hh I aso 
the cliriiiix of fiiNtri*sfi, hikI HHttcrccI myself 
po«'try iiiiH IrtJlli would b<: htill viclorioiiit: bi 
at tliiH c.rWiH, thr ^<riitlriimn, who hud difteii 
mv, t'rom Wvi iiiipkin, d«*fti red um to stop half 
nicnt : HOinethiii;!, he naifl, hud JiiHt started in 
Hiind, whirh if h<; dirl not commnnicutfj he 
f)r^et: then turning to his companion, ^ Jack 
hf*, * there wan Hold in Smith /i(*ld no longe 
tlitin hiht Saturday, tli<^ lar^<rHt ox that ever 
hfld in my life/ 'i'lii; ridicuh^ of this nial 
apoHtrophe wuh ho striking, that ])ity and dec 
{^five way, and my patroncNH hrriM'lf buret 
langht<:r: u]H>n m<*, ind(*rd, it produc:<;d a 
diflrrt'nt v.ti'v.ct: for if I had been detected in i 
HiicrcHttful attiMupt to pick a pocket, I coul 
have felt more hhamc, ronfuHion and anguish. 
langht<T into which the company had been su 
ed, was, however, innnediately suppresHed, 
severe censure passed upon the |M!rson whc 
duced it. To atone for the mortification wl 
had surtered, the ladies expressed the utmoi 
patience to hear the conclusion, and I wfl 
rouraiJed by rep<*ated encomiums to proceed 
thougli I once more attempted to recollect n 
and again began the speech in which I had bci 
tf^rrupted, yet my thoughts were still distracted 
voice faltered, and I had scarce breath to finii 
first period. 

This was remarked by my tormenter the ! 
who suddenly snatching the manuscript out c 
hands, declared that I did not do my play ju 
and that he would finish it himself. He the 
gan to road ; but the aflectcd gravity of his cc 
nance, the unnatural tone of his voice, and tii 
njembnnce of his late anecdolt^ ol W\<^ qh^ ^^ 



voE that were incompatible both with pit^ 
ror, and rendered me extremely wretched" 
ing the company perpetually on the brink 
Iter. 

B action of my play, virtue had been sua* 
ly her own dignity, and exulted in the en*> 
: of intellectual and independent happiness^. 
I series of external calamities that termi- 
I death ; and vice, by the success of her own 
9 had been betrayed into shame,, per^exity,: 
iiision. These events were indeed natural;! 
nefore I poetically inferred, with all the con*< 
of demonstration, that ^ the torments o^ 
B, and the felicity of Elysium, were not ne- 
to the justification of the Gods; since what-- 
iquality might be pretended in the distribu- 
externals, peace is still the prerogative oi 
ind intellectual misery can be inflicted onfy 

:he intellectual misery which I sufiered at 
r moment when this favourite sentiment was 
oduced an irresistible conviction that it was 
ecause, except the dread of that punish- 
lich I had indirectly denied, I felt all the 

that could be inflicted by guilt. In the 
ion of an undertaking which I believed to 
ous, peace had been driven from myheaij: 
concurrence of accident with the vices of 
and the misery that I suffered, suddenly 
ted itfelf : for not only enjo^jpeat but hope 
' at an end; my play, upon which both had 
d, was overturned from its fotmdalson ; and 
much affected that I took my leave with the 
laste of distress and perplexity. I had no 

about what should be said of me wheir i 
uted; and perhaps, at the momcAl ^bica. 
vtoftbe house, there was iiotVlitikli^iraA^ 



aaj human being more wretched than myself. . -SI 
next morning, when I reflected cooHy upon Ibw 
events, I would willingly have reconciled mv «' 
perience with my principles, even a,t the expeoce ( 
my morals. I would have supposFd that my dMii 
of approbation was inordinate, and that a virtual 
indifference about the opinion of others would bsv 
prevented all my distress; but 1 was compelled I 
acknowledge, that to acquire this indifference wi 
not possible, and that no man becomes vicious i 
cot effecting impossibiUties: there may be bea^ 
of virtue beyond our reach; but to be vicious, ■ 
must either do something fromwhicb we have powi 
to abstain, or neglect Eomething which we hai 
power to do: there remained, therefore, no ej 
pedient to recover any part of the credit 1 hi 
lost, but setting a truth, which I had newly disci 
vered by means so extraordinary, in a new ligh 
and with thia view I am a candidate for a place 
the Adventurer, 

I am Sir, your's, &c. 

DRAMATICU 
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^iiUfut am fattmat Maati. 

Each hu bis lol, and beats ihc falc be drew. 
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si>. Fleet, Mg; 

In consequence of my engagements, 1 address y' 
once more from the habitations of ntisery, In tl 
piace, from whkh business aad if\eBaine aic wifvs 
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excluded, and in which our only emplo3rment and 
iiversion is to hear the narratives of each other, I 
might much sooner have gathered materials for a 
Letter, had I not hoped to have been reminded of 
my promise: but since I find myself placed in the 
regions of oblivion, where I am no* less neglected 
hy you than by the rest of mankind, I resolved no 
longer to wait for solicitation, but stole early this 
evening from between gloomy sullenness and ribtous 
merriment, to give you an account of part of my 
companions. 

One of the most eminent members of our club is 
Mr. Eklward Scamper, a man of whose name the 
Olympic heroes would not have been ashamed. 
Ned was bom to a small estate, which he deter- 
mined to improve; and* therefore, as soon as he 
became of i^e, mortgaged part of his land to buy 
a mare and stallion, and bred horses for the course. 
He was at first very successful, and gained several 
of the king's plates, as he is now every day boast- 
ing, at the expence of very little more than teti 
times their value. At last, however, he discovered, 
that victory brought him more honour than profit; 
resolving, therefore, to be rich as well as illustrious, 
he replenished his pockets by another mortgage, 
became on a sudden a daring Better, and resolving 
not to trust a jockey with his fortune, rode his 
horse himself, distanced two of his competitors the 
first heat, and at last won the race, by forcing his 
horse on a descent to full speed at the hazard of 
his neck. His estate was thus repaired, and some 
friends that had no souls advised him to give over; 
but Ned now knew the way to riches, and therefore 
without caution increased his expences. From 
this hour he talked and dreamed of nothing but a 
horse-race; and rising soon to the summit of eques- 
trian reputation, he was constant\y ex^ecXe^ ow 
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every course, divided all his time 
and jockies, and as the uucxperteuced 
their bets by his example, gained a great deal tS 
money by laying openly on one horse aud seciflh 
OD the otber. Ned was now so sure of growiu 
rich, that he involved his estate in a third mcct- 
gage, borrowed money of all his friends, and 
risqued his whole fortune upon Bay Lincoln. Ik 
mounted with beating heart, started fair and woa 
the first heat; but in the second, as he was pustunf 
against the foremost of his rivals, his girth biok% 
his shoulder was dislocated, and before he was dii- 
missed by the surgeon, two bailiffs fastened upca 
him, and he saw Newmarket no more. His dulj 
anauseroent for four years has been to blow the . 
signal for starting, to nnake imaginary matches, to 
repeat the pedigree of Bay-Lincoln, and to form 
resolutions against trusting another groom with the 
choice of his girth. 

The next in seniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, k 
man of deep contrivance and impenetrable secrecy. 
His father died with the reputation of more wealtli 
than he possessed: Tim, therefore, entered the 
world with a reputed fortune of ten tbousaml 
pounds. Of this he very well knew that ^^t 
thousand was imaginary: but being a man of fe- 
fined policy, and knowing how much honour ii 
annexed to riches, he resolved never to detect his 
own poverty; but furnished his house witJi ele- 
gance, scattered his money with profusion, encou- 
raged every scheme of costly pleasure, spoke of 
petty losses with negligence, and on the day before 
an execution entered bis doors, had proclaimed at 
a public table his resolulton to be jolted no longer 
ID a hackney-coach. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous 
Jack Scatter, the son of a country gentleman, who 
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having no other care than to leave him rich, con- 
sidered that literature could not be had without 
expence; masters would not teach for nothing; 
and when a book was bought and read, it would 
sell for little. Jack was, therefore, taught to read 
and write by the butler; and when this acquisition 
was made, was left to pass his days in the kitchen 
and the stable, where he heard no crime censured but 
-^ covetousness and distrust of poor honest servants, 
4 and where all the praise w^as bestowed on good 
'"* housekeeping and a free heart. At the death of 
^\ his iiEither, Jack set himself to retrieve the honour 
'"T*. of his family: he abandoned his cellar to the but- 
\ ler, ordered his groom to provide hay aud com at 
^"2 discretion, took his housekeeper's word for the ex- 
Jl pences of the kitchen, allowed all his servants to 
*lj do their work by deputies, permitted his domestics 
""' to keep his house open to their relations and ac- 
quaintance, and in ten years was conveyed hitder, 
'* '; without having purchased by the loss of his patri- 
•:' mony either honour or pleasure, or obtained any 
^ other gratification than that of having corrupted 
^ the neighbouring villagers by luxury and idleness. 
j Dick Serge was a draper in Comhill, and passed 
^' eight years in prosperous diligence, without any 
^ care but to keep his books, or any ambition but to 
be in time an alderman; but then, by some unac- 
countable revolution in his understanding, he be- 
n came enamoured of wit and humour, despised the 
1 conversation of pedlars and stockjobbers, and 
i rambled every night to the regions of gaiety, in 
. quest of company suited to his taste. The wits at 
first flocked about him for sport, and afterwards 
for interest; some found their way into his books, 
and some into his pockets; the man of adventure 
''^ was equipped from his shop for the pursuit of a 
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fortune; and be bad sometimes the tionout 
bis fieCurity accepted when his friends w 
treES. Elated with these associatiouB, he kk 
learned to neglect his sliop; and having drawn h 
money out of the funds, to avoid the uecessity i 
teazing men of honour for trifling debts, he b 
been forced at last to retire hither, till his fricm 
van procure him a post at court. 

Another that joins in the same mess is Bob Co 
nice, whose life has been spent in £tling up a hoiw 
About ten years ago Bob purchased the counti 
habitation of a bankrupt : tiie mere shell of a buib 
ing, Bob holds do great matter, the inside is the K 
of elegance. Of tliishousehe was no sooner maat 
than he summoned twenty workmen Co his aasia 
ance, tore up the floors and laid them anew,iitr^]M 
off Uie wainscot, drew the windows from the 
frames, altered the clisposiLJon of doors and fir 
places, and cast the whole fabric into a new foni 
Ins next care was to have his ciclings painted, fa 
pannelsgilt, aud his chimney-pieces carved: em 
thing was executed by the ablest bands: Bub's Ik 
ainess was to follow the workmen with a micr 
scope, and call them to retouch their perfonnaocc 
and heighten excellence to perfection. The r^i 
tation of his house now brings round him a daj 
confluence of visitants, and every one tells him 
some elegance which he has hitherto overloolte 
some convenience not yet procured, or some ne 
mode in ornament or furniture. Bob, who had ( 
wish but to be admired, nor any guide but tl 
fashion, tliought every thing beautiful in propo 
tion as it was new, and considered his work as ui 
finished, while aoy observer could suggest an add 
tioli; some alteration was therefore every du 
loade, without any other motive than the charn 
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of novelty. A traveller at last suggested to him 
the convenience of a grotto: Bob inunediately or* 
dered the mount of his garden to be excavated; 
and having laid out a large sum in shells and mi* 
nerals^ was busy in regulating the disposition of the 
colours and lustres, when two gentlemen, wixo had 
asked permission to see his gardens, presented 
him a writ, and led him off to less elegant apart- 
ments. 

I know not, Sir, whether among this fraternity 
of sorrow you will think any .much to be pitied; 
nor indeed do many of them appear to solicit com- 
passion, for they generally upland their own con- 
duct, and despise those whom want of taste or spirit 
suffers to grow rich. It were happy if the prisons 
of tbe kingdom were filled only with characters 
like these, men whom prosperity could not make 
useful, and whom ruin cannot make wise: but 
there are among us many who raise different sen- 
sations, many that owe their present misexy to the 
seductions of treachery, the strokes of casualty, or 
the ten^emesd of pity; many whose sufferings dis- 
grace society, and whose virtues would adorn it: 
of these, when familiarity shall have enabled me 
to recount their stories without horror, you may 
.expect another narrative from. 

Sir, 

T. Your most humble servant. 
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If a recluse moralist, who speculates id a clo3>iter, 
should suppose every practice to be infamot» in 
proportion as il is allowed to be criminal, 
would wonder: but every man who is acquainted 
vith life, and is able to substitute the discoveries 
of experience for the deductions of reason, knows 
that he would be mistaken. 

Lying is generally allowed to be less criminal 
than adultery ; and yet it is known to render a man 
much more infamous and contemptible; for he who 
would modestly acquiesce in an imputation «f 
adultery as a compliment, would resent that of a 
lie as an insult for which life only could atone. 
Thus are men tamely led hoodwinked by custom, 
the creature of their awn folly; and while imagi- 
nary light flashes under the bandage which ex- 
cludes the reality, they fondly believe that they 
behold tlie sun. 

Lying, however, does not incur more infamy 
than it deserves, though other vices incur less. I 
have before remarked, that there are some prac- 
tices, which, though they degrade a man to the 
lowest class of moral characters, do yet imply some 
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natural superiority; but lying is, on the contrary, 
always an implication of weakness and defect. 
Slander is the revenge of a coward, and dissimula- 
tion his defence; lying boasts are the stigma of 
impotent ambition, of obscurity without merit, and 
pride totally destitute of intellectual dignity: and 
even lies of apology imply indiscretion or rusticity, 
ignorance, folly, or indecorum. 

But there is equal turpitude, and yet greater 
meanness, in those forms of speech which deceive 
without direct fabehood. The crime is committed 
with greater deliberation, as it requires more con^ 
trivance; and by the offenders the use of language 
is totally perverted: they conceal a meaning op* 
posite to that which they express; their speech is 
a kind of riddle propounded for an evil purpose; 
and as they may, therefore, be properly distin- 
gui^ied by the name of Sphinxes, there would not 
perhaps be much cause for regret, if, like the first 
monster of the name, they should break their 
necks upon the- solution of their enigmas. 

Indirect lies more effectually than others destroy 
that mutual confidence, which is said to be the 
band of society : they are more frequently repeated, 
because they are not prevented by the dread of de- 
tection: and he Who has obtained a virtuous cha- 
racter is not alwa}^ believed, because we know not 
but that be may have been persuaded by the so- 
phistry cff folly, that to deceive is not to lie, and 
that there is a certain manner in which truth 
may be violated without incurring either guilt or 
shame. 

But lying, however practised, does, like every 
other vice, ultimately disappoint its own purpose : 
* A lying tongue is but for a moment.' Detrac- 
tion, when it is discovered to be false, confers ho- 
nour, and dissimulation provokes resentment; the 
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false boast incurs contempt, and the false 
aggravates the offence. 

I3 it not, therefore, astonishing, that a practice, 
for whatever reason, so universaUy infamous and 
oDSuccessfuJ, sbould not be more generally and 
scrupulously avoided i To think, is to renounce 
k; and that I may fix the attention of my readers 
a httie longer upon the subject, I shall relate a 
story, which, perhaps, by those who have mndi 
sensibility, will not soon be forgotten. 

Charlotte and Maria were educated together at 
an eminent boarding school near London: theM 
was little difference in their age, and their persooal 
accompliebments were efjual : hut though their 
families were of the same rank, yet, as Chariotte 
was an only child, she was considerably superior in 
fortune. 

Soon after they were taken home, Charlotte was 
addressed by Captain Freeman, who, besides his 
commission in the guards, had a small paternal 
estate: but as her friends hoped for a more ad* 
vantageouB match, the Captain was desired to for- 
bear his visits, and the lady to think of him no 
more. After some fruitless struggles they ac- 
quiesced; but the discontent of both was so ap- 
parent, that it was thought expedient to r^novs 
Miss into the country. She was sent to her aunt, 
the Lady Meadows, who, with her daughter, lived 
retired at the family seat, more than one hundred 
miles distant from the metropolis. After she had 
repined in this dreary solitude from April to Au- 
gust, she was surprised with a visit from her father, 
who brought witli him Sir James Forrest, a young 
^ntleman who had just succeeded to a baronet's 
title, and a verj' large estate in the same county. 
.Sir James had good-nature and good-sense, an 
ECabJe person, and an cas^ widte**-. Mwa -na* 
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insensibly pleased with his company; her vanity, if 
not lier love, had a new object; a desire to be 
delivered from a state of dependence and obscu? 
rity, had almost absorbed all the rest; and it is no 
wonder that this desire was gratified, when scarce 
any other was felt; or that in compliance with the 
united solicitations of her friends, and her lover, 
she suffered herself within a few weeks to become 
a lady and a wife. They continued in the country 
till the beginning of October, and then came up to 
London, having prevailed upon her aunt to accom- 
pany them, that Miss Meadows, with whom the 
bride had contracted an intimate friendship, might 
be gratified with the diversions of the town during 
the winter. 

Captain Freeman, when he heard that Miss 
Charlotte was married, immediately made proposals 
of marriage to Maria, with whom he became ac^ 
quainted during his visits to her friend, and soon 
after married her. 

The friendship of the two young ladies seemed 
to be rather increased than diminished by their 
marriage; they were always of the same party both 
in the private and public diversions of the season, 
and visited each other without the formalities of 
messages and dress. 

But neither Sir James nor Mrs. Freeman could 
reflect without uneasiness upon the frequent inter- 
views which this familiarity and confideuce pro- 
duced between a lover and his mistress, whom force 
only had divided; and though of these interviews 
they were themselves witnesses, yet Sir James insen- 
sibly became jealous of his lady, and Mrs. Freeman 
of her husband. 

It happened in the May following, that Sir James 
went about ten miles out of town to be present at 
the election of a member of pat\iaia^ii\. iw ^^'^ 
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coaatvi and was not expected to return 
next day. In the evening his lady took a el 
and visited Mrs. Freeman: the rest of the co»| 
pony went away early, the Captain was upOB^ 

Kard, Sir James was out of town, and the tn 
iies after supper sale down to piquet, and conti- 
nued the game without once reflecting upon m- 
uour till three iu the muming. Lady ponM 
vould then have gone home; but Mrs. Freeman, 
perhaps chiefly to conceal a contrary desire, m- 
portuoed her to stay tiU the Capttiio came in, ind 
at length with some reluctance she consented. 

About live the Captain came home, and Lsdj 
Forrest immediately sent out for a chair: a cbur, 
&s it happened, could not be procured; but a 
backuey -coach being brought in it!* steari, the Cap- 
tun insisted upon waiting on her lady»«hip home. 
This she refused witli some emotion i it is probaht; 
tiiat she still regarded the Captain with less indif- 
ference than she wished, and was therefore more 
sensible of the impropriety of his offer: but her 
reasons for rejecting it, howevei forcible, being euch 
83 she could not allege, he persisted, aud her reso- 
lution was overborne. By this importunate oom- 
«lmsance the Captain liad not only thrown Lady 
Forrest into confusion, but displeased his wife: she 
could not, however, without unpoliteness, oppose 
it; and lest her uneasiness should be discovered, 
she affected a negligence which in some degree re- 
venged it: she desired that when he came back he 
TVDuld not disturb her. for that she should go di- 
rectly to bed; and added, with a kind of drowsy in- 
aensibility, * I am more than half asleep already.' 

Lady Forrest and the Captain were to go from 
the Hay-market to Grosvenor Square. It was 
kbout half an hour after live when tliey got into 
Ae eoacb; the momuig was lem^TVuXA-j 'non, >^ 
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'"^-^kte contest had shaken off all disposition to sleep, 

and Lady Forrest could not help sayings that she had 

much rather take a walk in the Park than go home 

to bed. The Captain zealously expressed tibe same 

sentiment, and proposed that the coach should set 

them down at St. James's Gate. The lady, how« 

ever, had nearly the same objections against being 

teen in the MaU without any other company than 

th^ Captain, that she had against its being known 

that they were alone together in a hackney coach : 

the. therefore, to extricate herself from this second 

difficulty, proposed that they should call at her 

&ther^s in Bond-street, and take her cousin Mea- 

-dows, whom she knew to be an early riser, with 

them. This project was immediately put in exe- 

^ cution; but Lady Forrest found her cousin indis- 

^ posed with a cold. When she had communicated 
the design of this early visit. Miss Meadows in- 
treated her to give up her walk in the Park, to stay 
till' the family rose, and go home after breakfast; 
^ No,' replied Lady Forrest, ' I am determined 

• upon a walk ; but as I must first get rid of Cap- 
tain Freeman, I will send down word that I will 
take your advice/ A servant was accordingly dis- 
patched to acquaint the Captain, who was waiting 
below, that Miss Meadows was indisposed, and had 
^ngag^d Lady Forrest to breakfast* 
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Is us from surpiizc. FRANCIS. 

The Captain discharged the coach; but being 
piqued at the beliaviour of his wife, and feeling that 
flow of spirits which usually returns with the morn- 
ing, even to those who have not slept in ilie lugb^ 
he hjd no desire to go home, and therefore re- 
solved to enjoy the fine morning in the Park alone. 

Lady Forrest, not doubting but that the Cap-' 
tain would immediately return home, congratulated 
herself upon her deliverance ; but at the same time 
to indulge her desire of a walk, followed him into 
the Park, 

The Captain had reached the top of the Mall, 
and turning back met her before she had advanced 
two hundred yards beyond the palace, Tlie mo- 
ment she perceived him, the remembrance of her 
message, the motives that produced it, the detec> 
tion of its falsehood, and discovery of its design, 
her disappointment and consciousness of that veiy 
situation which she had so much reason to avoid, all 
concurred to cover her with confusion which it wa« 
impossible to hide: pride and good breeding were, 
however, slill predominant over truth and pru- 
dence; she was slill jealous to remove from die 
tCwlain'a mind aoy suepicion oi a. dw^i Vi Awa 
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^im, and therefore, with an effort perhaps equal to 
t:%at of a hero who smiles upon the rack, she af- 
CVcted an air of gaiety, said she was glad to see 
%jffl, and as an excuse for her message and her con- 
Wuct, prattled something about the fickleness of 
"toman's mind, and concluded with observing, that 
>he changed her's too often ever to be mad. By 
this conduct a retreat was rendered impossible, and 
tiiey walked together till between eight and nine: 
but the clouds having insensibly gathered, and a 
sodden shower falling just as they reached Spring- 
Gardens, they went out instead of going back: and 
the Captain having put the lady into a chair, took 
his leave. 

It happened that Sir James, contrary to his first 
purpose, had returned from his journey, at night. 
He learnt from the servants, that his lady was gone 
to Captain Freeman's, and was secretly displeased 
tb$t she had made this visit when he was absent; 
an incident, which, however trifling in itself, was by 
te magic of jealousy swelled into importance: yet 
irooQ recollection he reproved himself for this dis-i 
pleasure, since the presence of the Captain's lady 
would sufficiently secure the honour of his own. 
While be was struggling with these suspicions, they 
mcreased both in number and strength in propor-^ 
tion as the night wore away. At one he went to 
bed ; but h^ passed the night in agonies of terror 
and resentment, doubting whether the absence of 
hb lady was the effect of accident or design, listen* 
ing to every noise, and bewildering himself in a 
multitude of extravagant suppositions. He rose 
again at break of day; and after several hours of 
suspence and irresolution, whether to wait the is3ueg 
or go out for intelligence, the restlessness of cu- 
riosity prevailed, fmd about eight he set out fo;* 
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Vould make her look grave for something; * The 
Captain/ says he, ' has just huddled a lady into a 
chair, at the door of a bagnio near Spring Gardens/ 
He soon perceived, that this speech was received 
with emotions very different from those he intend- 
ed to produce; and, therefore, added, * that she 
need not, however, be jealous; for notwithstanding 
the manner in which he had related the incident, 
the lady was certainly a woman of character, as he 
instantly discovered by her mien and appearance -/ 
This particular confirmed the suspicion it was in- 
tended to remove; and the Doctor finding that he 
wa^ not so good company as usual, took his leave, 
but was met at the door by the Captain, who 

- brought him back. His presence, however insigni- 
ficant, imposed some restraint upon the rest of 

' the company; and Sir James, with as good an ap- 

. pearance of jocularity as he could assume, asked 
tbe Captain, ' What he had done with his wife/ 
The Captain, with some irresolution, replied, tliat 
* he had left her early in the morning at her father's ; 
and that having made a point of waiting on her 
home, she sent word down that her cousin Mea- 
dows was indisposed, and had engaged her to break- 
fiast/ The Captain, who knew nothing of the anec- 
dote that had been communicated by the Doctor, 
judged by appearances that it was prudent thus in- 
directly to lie, by concealing the truth both from 
Sir James, and his wife: he supposed, indeed, that 
Sir James would immediately inquire after his wife 
at her father's, and learn that she did not stay there 
to breakfast ; but as it would not follow that they 
had been together, he left her to accotmt for her 
absence as she thought fit, taking for granted that 
what be had concealed she also would conceal, for 
the same reasons ; or, if she did not, as he had af- 
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go directly home^ she wrote the following letter to 
his lady: 

* My dear Lady Forrest, 

* I am in the utmost distress for yovu Sir James 
bas suspicions which truth only can remove, and 
of which my indiscretion is the cause. If I had not 
concealed my desire of the Captain's return, your 
design to disengage yourself from him, which I 
learn from Miss Meadows, would hava been effect- 
ed. Sir James breakfasted with me in the Hay* 
market; and has since called at your father's, from 
idience.I write: he knows that your stay here was 
vhorty and has reason to believe the Captain put 
you into a chair some hours afterwards at Spring* 
Gardens. I hope, therefore, my dear lady, that 
this will reach your hands time enough to prevent 
your coiicealing any thing. It would have been 
better if Sir James had known nothing, for then 
you would not have been suspected; but now he 
must know all, or you cannot be justified. For- 
give the freedom with which 1 write, and believe 
me most affectionately 

* Yours, 

* Maria Freeman/ 

^ P. S. I have ordered the bearer to say he camd 
from Mrs. Fashion the milliner.' 

This letter was given to a chairman, and he was 
ordered to say he brought it from the milliner's; 
because, if it should be known to come from Mrs. 
{Veanan, and should fall by accident into Sir 
Jatnes's hands, his curiosity might prompt him to 
read it, and his jealousy to question the lady, with- 
9ut conunnnicating the contents. 
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- . •Malta lit inKKia ftrimla mint 
Fentun timtr </>ie mali. 

Kaw oft the feai of ill to lU bctrayc I 

t James being convinced, that his lad 
Ikptmn had passed the morning at a I: 
be answer which he re':eived at her fath 
directly home. His lady was just arriv 
him, and had not recovered from tiie 
and dread which seized her when she heat 
James came to town the night before, a 
same instant anticipated ttie cousequenci 
own indiscretion. She was told he was tl: 
cofiee-houfie, and in a few minutes was thi 
an universal tremor upon hearing him knc 
door. He perceived her distress, not witb 
sion but rage, because he believed it to 
from the consciousness of guilt: he turf 
and his tips quivered; but lie ao far "" 
passion as to ask her, witliout invecti^ 
and how she had passed the night.' 
' At Captain Freeman's; that the Caj 
guard, that she sat up with his lady til 
and that then insisting to see her hoi 
autfer the coach to go no further thaA' 
where he left her early in the 
not fortitude to rekte the sequel, but 
some appearance of irresQluUoa sa^' 
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James then asked, * If she came directly from her 
father's home/ This question, and the manner in 
which it was asked, increased her confusion: to 
appear to have stopped short in her narrative, she 
thought would be an implication of guilt, as it would 
betray a de»re of concealment: but the past could 
not be recalled, and she was impelled by equivoca- 
tion to falsehood, from which, however, she would 
have been kept back by fear, if Sir James had not 
deceived her into a belief that he had been no 
farther than the neighbourhood/ After these tu- 
multuous reflections, which passed in a moment, 
she ventured to affirm, that ' she stayed with Miss 
Meadows till eight, and then came home :' but she 
uttered this falsehood with such marks of guilt and 
^ame, which she had indeed no otherwise than by 
this falsehood incurred or deserved, that Sir James 
no more doubted her infidelity than her existence. 
As her story was the same with that of the Captain's, 
and as one had concealed the truth and the other 
denied it, he concluded there was a confederacy be- 
tween them; and determining first to bring the Cap- 
tain to account, he turned from her abruptly, and 
immediately left the house. 

At the door he met the chairman who had been 
dispatched by Mrs. Freeman to his lady; and 
fiercely interrogating him what was his business, 
the man produced the letter, and saying, as he had 
been ordered, that he brought it from Mrs. Fashion, 
Sir James snatched it from him, and muttering some 
expressions of contempt and resentment, thrust it 
into his pocket. 

It happened that Sir James did not find the Cap- 
tain at home; he, therefore, left a billet, in which 
he requested to see him at a neighbouring tavern, 
and added that he bad put on his sword. 

In the mean time, his lady, dreading «l ^v^con^x^ 
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of the falaebood which she had asserted, 
a billet to Captaiu Freeman; in which 
jured him as a man of honour, for particular 
sons not to ovrn to Sir James, or any other per^n, 
that he had seen her after he had lefl her at bee 
father's: afae also wrote to her cousin Meadom, 
intreating, that if she was questioned by Sir Jaroo^ 
he might be told that she stayed with her till ei^t 
o'clock, on hour at which only bersetf and Uie aet- 

The billet to Miss Meadows came soon after 
the chairman had returned with an account of niut 
had happened to the letter; and Mrs. Freeman wm 
juet gone in great haste to relate the accident to llie 
Captain, as it was of importance that he should 
know it before his next interview with Sir James: but 
the Captain had been at home before her, and had 
received both Sir James's billet and tliat of his lady. 
He went immediately to tlie tavern, and, inqniriag 
for Sir James Forrest, was shewn into a back-room 
one pair of stairs: Sir James received his salutation 
without reply, and instantly bolted the door. His 
jealousy was complicated with that indignation am) 
contempt, which a sense of injury from a person of 
inferior rank never fails to produce; he, therefore, 
demanded of the Captain in a haughty tone, ' Wh^ 
ther he had not that morning been in company 
with his wife, after he bad left her at her father'sr 
The Captain, who was incensed at Sir James's man- 
ner, and deemed himself engaged in honour to keep 
the lady's secret, answered, that ' after what he had 
said in tlie morning, no ruao had a right to supposa 
he had seen the lady afterwards; that to insinuate 
the contrary, was obliquely to charge bim with a 
falsehood; that he was bound to answer no £uch 
questions, till they were properly explained; and 
\ pint as a geiitlemtm he was ^lepaTeA to \\Q&uiaAA 
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bis honour/ Sir James justly deemed this reply 
an equivocation and an insult; and being no longer 
able to restrain his rage, he cursed the Captain as 
a liar and a scoundrel, and at the same time striking 
him a violent blow with his fist, drew his sword and 
put himself in a posture of defence. Whatever de- 
sign the Captain might have had to bring his friend 
to temper, and reconcile him to his wife, when he 
first entered the room, he was now equally enraged, 
and indeed had suffered equal indignity ; he, there- 
fore, drew at the same instant, and after a few 
desperate passes on both sides, he received a wound 
in his breast, and reeling backward a few paces fell 
down. 

The noise had brought many people to the door 
of the room, and it was forced open just as the 
Captain received his wound: Sir James was se- 
caredy and a messenger was dispatched for a sur- 
l^n. In the mean time, the Captain perceived 
bimself to be dying: and whatever might before 
have been his opinion of right and wrong, and ho- 
nour and shame, he now thought all dissimulation 
criminal, and that his murderer had a right to that 
truth which he thought it meritorious to deny him 
when he was his friend : he, therefore, earnestly de- 
sired to -speak a few words to him in private. This 
request was immediately granted; the persons who 
had rushed in withdrew, contenting themselves to 
keep guard at the door; and the Captain beckon- 
ing Sir James to kneel down by him, then told him, 
that * however his latiy might have been surprised 
or betrayed by pride or fear into dissimulation or 
iiedseLood, she was innocent of the crime which he 
supposed her solicitous to conceal :' he then briefly 
related all the events as they had happened ; and at 
last, grabping his hand, urged him to escape ivovsx the 
wiadow, that he might be a frieud to Vus mdoi^ ^\^ 

I 3 
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Ito his child, if its birth should not be prerenl 
\Oie dentil of its father. Sir James yielded to 
T force of thia motive, and escaped as tlie Captain hid 
[■directed. In his way to Dover he read the letw 
pvbichhehad taken from the chairman, aadiheaeil 
} post inclosed it in the fuLlawing to bis Udy: 

' My dear Charlotte, 

; AM the most wretched of all men; but I do 
not upbraid you as the cause: would to God thil 
I were not more guilty than you! We are the ran- 
tyrs of dissimulation. By dissimulation dear Cap- 
tain Freeman was induced to waste those houri 
with you, which he would otherwise have enjoyed 
with the poor unhappy dissembler his wife. Tru«- 
ing in the success of dissiniulation, you was tempt- 
ed to venture into the Park, where you met him 
whom you wished to shun. By detecting dissimu- 
lation in the Captain, my suspicions were increased; 
and by dissimulation aud falsehood you conlimied 
them. But your dissimulation and falsehood vera 
the effects of mine; yours were ineffectual, mine 
succeeded: for 1 left word that I was gone no fir- 
ther than the Coffee-house, that you might not sui- 
pect I had learned too murJi to be deceived. By 
the success of a lie put into the moulfa of a chuf- 
man, I was prevented from reading a letter Which 
at last would have undeceived me; and by persn> 
ing in dissimulation, the Captain has made hit 
friend a fugitive, and his wife a widow. Tlius dod 
insnicerity terminate in misery and confusion, ^^- 
ther in its immediate purpose its succeeds or is dti- 
appoi[ited. O my dear Charlotte ! if ever we meei 
agaui,— — to meet again in peace is impossible 
but if ever we meet again, let us resolve to be Bm* 
re ; to be sincere is to be wise, innocent and safe. 
We venture to commit inxUXA wtacV Aia.tna oi tai 
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ivould prevent, if we did not hope to conceal them 
ay a lie. But in the labyrinth of falsehood, men 
oieet those evils which they seek to avoid; and as 
in the strait path of truth alone they can see before 
khem, in the strait path of truth alone they can 
pursue felicity with success. Adieu ! I am —— -«i 
dreadful ! -~ I can subscribe nothing that does not 
reproach and torment me— -Adieu !' 
- Within a few weeks after the receipt of this letter, 
llie unhappy lady heard that her husband was cast 
away in his passage to France. 
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O more tfaan humtn Toice! 



TO THE ABVSKTUIDER. 

LoirGJiriTB proceeds to address his friend Terenti- 
airas in the following manner: 

It is the peculiar privilege of poetry, not only to 
place material objects in the most amiable attitudes, 
and to clothe them in the most graceful dress, but 
also to give life and motion to immaterial beings; 
and form, and colour, and action, even to abstract 
ideas; to embody the Virtues, the Vices, and the 
Passions; and to bring before our eye^^ ^^ ow % 
Mt^e, ereiy faculty of the Imman miad. 
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., therefore, or personifica 
ducted wklh dignity &ad propriety a 
eBtcemed one of the greatest efforts o( tl 
power of a warm aud lively imaginatioil 
figure many illustrious examples may be 
from Uie Jewish wri.i.ers I have been ta, 
recommending to your perusal; 
every part and object of nature is 
endowed with sense, with passion, and 
guage. 

To say that the lightening obeyed the i 
of God, would of itself be sufficiently si ' 
a Hebrew bard expresses this idea with 
energy and lite: ' Canst thou send lighti 
they may go, and say unto Ihee, Hera 
i-Jtad again, ' God sendeth fortli light, i 
he calletb it again, and it obeyeth him i 
How animated, how emphatical, is this u 
answer, ' Here we arel' 

Plato, with a divine boldness, introduc 
Crito, the Laws of Athens pleading with Sc 
and dissuading him from an attempt to escaf 
the prison in which he was confined; and tl 
man rival of Deuobthenes has made hisC 
tenderly expostulate with Catiline, on the 
ful miseries which his rebellion would devo 
her head. But will a candid critic prefer el 
tliese admired personifications, to those pass 
the Jewish poets, where Babylon, or Jerusai 
Tyre, are represented as sitting on the dust, c 
with sackcloth, stretching out her hands j 
and loudly lamenting their desolation f I 
tlier, will he reckon them even equal t< 
ing fictions f Wisdom is introduced, sayiq 
self; < When GoD prepared the beavei 
tber<i; whrn he set a circle upon the fae 
deep, when he gave to the ae^ Vii:^ decvcia 



^rs should not pass his commandmentSy when 
^pf>oiiited the foundations of the earth, then was 
Qr him as one brought up with him; and I was 
tty his delight, playing always before him/ 
We, Terentianus, shall we find our Minerva, 
diking with such dignity and elevation? The 
i^ldess of the Hebrew bard, is not only the patro* 
}m and inventress of arts and learning, the parent 
iUicity and fame, the guardian and conductress 

human life; but she is painted as immortal and 
emal, the constant companion of the great Cre- 
roK himself, and the partaker of his counsels and 
dgns. Still bolder is the other Prosopopoeia: 
)eBtruction and Death say (of Wisdom) we have 
ard the fame thereof with our ears/ If preten* 
rs to taste and judgment censure such a fiction 
extravagant and wild, I despise their frigidity 
d gross insensibility. 

When J £ H o v A H is represented as descending to 
nish the earth in his just anger, it is added, 
lefoje him went the Pestilence/ When the fia- 
lonian tyrant is destroyed, ^ the fir-trees rejoice 
his fall, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, Since 
>u art laid down, no feller is come up against 
f And at the captivity of Jerusalem the very 
nparts and the walls lament, * they languish to<« 
luer/ Read likewise the following address, and 
1 me what emotion you feel at the time of pe« 
sal : ' O thou sword of the Lord, how long will it 

ere thou be quiet? Put up thyself into thy 
ibbardy rest and be silent/ Art thou not amaz* 
and delighted, my friend, to behold joy and an^ 
ish, and revenge ascribed to the trees of the 
■est, to walls, and warlike instruments. 
Before I conclude these observations, I cannot 
bfear taking notice of two remarkable ^«.*&<&^^% 
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in the Hebrew writers, because tbey bear &'<^|H 

resemblance witb two in our own tragedians. •^B'B 
Sopbocles, by a noble Prosopopceia, thus BgfB^ 
vates the misery of the Thebajis, \-isited t^B** 
dreadful plagu e- — ■' Hell is enriched wiHignMM 
and lamentations.' This image is heigbUwed tgSi^ 
Jewish author, who describes Hell or lladeii^B^ 
' an enormous monster, who hath extended aaAl^BM 
larged himself, and opened hia insatiable nfl^p* 
without measure.' ^Hff 

Cassandra, in Eseliylus, sttuck with the tretdl^B^ 
and barbarity of CLytemuestra, who is murdeflHbi 
her husbaud Agamemnou, suddenly exclwni i^V^ 
prophetic fury, * shall I call her the direful molllB^ 
of Hell!' To represent the most terrible spetaoil^ 
destruction, the Jewish poet says, * the fint-bOlA ' 
of Death shall devour his strength.' fc 

Besides the attribution of person and bc^od Rl. 
objects immaterial er inanimate, there is still awi= 
tber species of the Prosopopieia uo less lively and t* 
beautiful tiian the former, when a real person "» It 
introduced speaking with propriety and decorun. t 
The speeches which the Jewish poets have puttaU t 
the mouth of their Jehovah, are worthy Ihe i? 
greatness and incomprehensible Majesty of tlH p 
All-Perfect Being. Hear him asking one of hli ll 
creatures, with a lofty kind of irony, ' Where wut '■ 
thou, when I laid the foundations of the earth f dfr k 
clare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid V 
the measures thereof, if thou kuuwestf or who hall) \ 
stretched the line upon hi Whereon are die foun- 1 
dations thereof fastened, or who laid the comer- I 
etotie i When the morning stars sang together and 
&1I the sonsuf GuD shouted for joy? Or who shut 
t)p the sea with doors, when it brake forth aaj^^ 
had issued out of the womb? When I brake j|^^| 
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my decreed place, and set bars, and doors, and 
•aid. Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther, and 
shall the pride of thy waves be stayed/ How 
we reply to these sublime inquiries, but in the 
fttards that follow ? ' Behold, I am vile, what shall 
t answer thee ? I will lay mine hand upon my 
iktouth/ 

I have in a former treatise observed to you, that 
Komer has degraded his Gods into men: these 
•Writers alone have not violated the Divine Ma- 
V KSTT by inadequate and indecent representations, 
but haVe made the great Creator act and speak 
bi a mannei; suitable to the supreme dignity of his 
tature, as ffir as the grossness of mortal concep- 
tions will permit. From the sublimity and spiritu- 
ality of their notions, so different in degree and kind 
Trom those of the most exalted philosophers, one 
ixiay, perhaps, be inclined to think their claim to a 
divine inspiration reasonable and just, since God 
idone can describe himself to man. 

I had written thus far, when I received dispatches 
Erom the empress Zenobia, with orders to attend 
her instantly at Palmyra; but am resolved, before 
I set out, to add to this letter a few remarks on the 
beautiful comparisons of the Hebrew poets. 

The use of similies in general consists in the illus- 
fnition or amplification of any subject, or in pre- 
senting pleasing pictures to the mind by the sug- 
gestion of new images. Homer and the Hebrew 
bards disdain minute resemblances, and seek not 
an exact correspondence with every feature of the 
object they introduce. Provided a general likeness 
appear, they think it sufficient. Not solicitous for 
exactness, which in every work is the sure criterion 
of a cold and creeping genius, they introduce many 
circumstances that perhaps have no direct affinity 
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to the subject, but taken all together contribute (0 
the variety and beauty of the piece. 

The pleafurcs of friendship and beaevutence an 
-compared to the perfumes tliat flow from the oiot- 
meats usually poured on the priest's head, which 
run down to hia beard and even to the skirts of hii 
clothing. The sun ri^ng and breaking lu upon tbe 
shades of night, is compared to a bridegroom issuing 
out of his chamber; in allusion to the Jewish 
custom of ushering the bridegroom from his cham- 
ber at midnight with great solemnity and splendor, 
preceded by the light of innumerable lampn and 
torches, How amiably is the tenderness and soli- 
citude of God for his favnurites expressed! ' Aa 
the eagle stirretli up her nest, fluttereth over her i 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, toketh Ibea, 
faeareth them on her wings, so the Lord alone did 
lead them '.' On the other hand, how dreadfully i*. 
his indignation described; ' I will be unto them ai 
a lion, as a leopard by the way will 1 observe tliem. 
i will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her ' 
whelps, and 1 will rent the caul of their heart.* A 
little afterwards the scene suddenly changes, and 
divine favour is painted by the following simili- 
tudes; ' I will be as the dew unto Jndea; he shall 
grow as the lily; his branches shall spread, and hit 
beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and his smeli lilu 
Mount Libanus.' Menauder himself, thatjustcha- 
racterizer of human lif€, has not given us a more 
apt and lively comparison than the fotlowiiig; ' Al 
the chmbing a sandy way is to tbe feet of the aged, 
so is a wife full of words to a quiet man.' Nor hu 
one of our Grecian poets spoken so feelingly, m 
eloquently, or so elegantly of beauty, as the Em- 
peror Solomon of his mistress, or bride, in images 
perfectly ori^nal and mw: 'Thy hair,' says he. 
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b as a flock of goats that appear from Mount 
jilead; thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are 
rren shom, that come up from the washing:' by 
vhich similitude their exact equality, evenness, and 
viiiteness, are justly represented. * Thy neek is 
ike the tower of David, builded for an armoury, 
whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, all shields 
of mighty men:' that is, straight and tall, adorned 
with golden chains and the richest jewels of the 
East ' Thy two breasts are like two young roes 
that are twins, which feed among the lilies :' the ex- 
jusite elegance and propriety of wliich similitude 
Ked not be pointed out, and cannot be excelled. 
I have purposely reserved one comparison for a 
ondusion, not only for the sake of its beauty and 
istoess, but because it describes a friendship so 
iflferent from the constancy which I hope will ever 
3 the character of yours and mine. * My bre- 
uren,' says the writer, ' have dealt deceitfully with 
e. They are like torrents which when swoln and 
creased, witli winter showers and the meltings of 
e, promise great and unfailing plenty of waters; 
It in the times of violent heats, suddenly are 
trched up and disappear. The traveller in the 
iaerts of Arabia seeks for them in vain ; the troops 
* Sheba looked, the caravans of Tema waited for 
lem: they came to the accustomed springs for re* 
tU they were confounded, they perished with thirst.' 
In giving you these short specimens of Jewish 
lesy, I thmk I may compare myself to those spiea 
hidi the above-mentioned Moses dispatched, ^o 
scover the country he intended to conquer; ^d 
ho brought from thence, as evidences of its fruit* 
Iness, the most delicious figs and pomegra^test 
id a branch with one cluster of grapes, * so larg^ 
k1 weighty,' says the historian, ^ that they bare i( 
ttween two upon a ataS/ Farewell, X 

voz, xxiv» K 
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EuKiriDBs, having presented i 
writings of lleraclituB, a pliilosop 
volution and obscurity, inquire 
opinion of tlieir merit. ' What I 
Socrates, ' 1 find to be exoelleni 
believe that to be of equal valui 
understand.' 

The reflection of every man wl 
sage will suggest to him the difi'ei 
practice of Socrates, and that o 
Socrates, who had, by long obser 
self and otliers, discovered the 
strongest, and the dimness of tiie 
intellect, was afraid to decide hi 
favour, or to conclude that an au 
without meaning, because he ct 
ately catch his ideas; he knew i 
bo'jbs are often more Justly imp 
der, who soraetimes wants atlei 
times penetration; whose undei 
obstructed by prejudice, and often 
mistiness; who comes sometimes ti 
furnished with the knowledge pre' 
and finds diflicultieB insuperable, 
dour suSicient to encounter them 

Obscurity and clearness are n 
EQmc readers scarce any book i 
not auaty are ditficuU: aaA tx 



^ Obscu 

^L some rea 
^H not man 
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ither any exuberant praise bestowed by others, 
r any eminent conquests over stubborn pro« 
^mSy have entitled to exalt themselves above the 
mmon orders of mankind, might condescend to 
litate the candour of Socrates; and where they 
id incontestible proofs of superior genius, be cou- 
nt to thiuk that there is justness in the connection 
lich they cannot trace, and cogency in the rea- 
ning which they cannot comprehend. 
This diffidence is never more reasonable, than in 
e perusal of the authors of antiquity ; of those 
bose works have been the delight of ages, and 
Emsmitted as the great inheritance of mankind 
Dm one generation to another: surely, no man 
,n, without the utmost arrogance, imagine, that 
i brings any superiority of understanding to the 
Tusal of these books which have been preserved 
the devastation of cities, and snatched up from 
e wreck of nations; which those who fied before 
irbarians have been careful to carry off in the 
trry of migration, and of which barbarians have 
pented the destruction. If in books thus made 
snerable by the uniform attestation of successive 
;e8, any passages shall appear unworthy of that 
aise which they have formerly received ; let us 
»t immediately determine, that they owed their 
putation to dulness or bigotry; but suspect at 
ast that our ancestors had some reasons for their 
)inions, and that our ignorance of those reasons 
akes us differ from them. 

It often happens, that an author's reputation is 
id angered in succeeding times, by that which rais- 
l the loudest applause among his contemporaries : 
)thing is read with greater pleasure than allusions 
' recent facts, reigning opinions, or present con- 
oversies; but when facts are forgotten, and con- 
oversles extinguished, these favounle loxxOwe^Vi^^ 

K 2 
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alt their graces; and ihe author ia his d* 
posterity must be left to the mercy of 
without any power of ascertaining the memory of 
those things to whjx:h he owed his luckiest thougbu 
and his kindest reception. 

On such occasions, every reader should reinem< 
ber die diffidence of Socrates, and repair by ^M 
candour the injuries of time ; he should impute the 
seeming defects of his author to some chasm of iu> 
telligence, and suppose, that the sense, which it 
now weak was once forcible, and the expressiot] 
which is now dubious formerly determinate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient history lua 
(aken away from the beauty of poetical perfonn* 
ances, may be conjectured from the li^t which • 
lucky commentator sometimes effuses, by the re* 
covery of an incident tliat had been long forgotten: 
thus, in the third book of Horace, Juno's denunci- 
ations against those that should presume to raise 
Again the walls of Troy, could for many ages 
please only by splendid images and swelling la&< 
guB^, of which no man discovered the use or pro> 
priety, till Le Fevre, by sliewing on what occaEiun 
Ihe Ode was written, changed wonder to rational 
delight. Many passages yet undoubtedly remain 
in the same author, which an exacter knowledge pf 
the incidents of his time would clear from objec- 
tions. Among these I have always numbered Uia 
following lines; 



ficronger than thimder't winged force, 
Ali-powtrfiil gold can tpread itt couriet 
Thro* watdiful guards ia passage make. 
And lores through solid Hindis to break: 
From gold the overwhetming woes. 
That crush'd the Grecian augur rose: 
Philip with gold thro' cities broke. 
And rival monarchs felt his yoke ; 
Cafiauu of tb^ to gold art slaves f 
fJtVJSfrto at ibeir own vfiadt ami Vftntt* 

FRANCIS. 

:lose of this pasage, by which every reader is 
disappointed and offended, was probably the 
jt of the Roman court: it cannot be imagined 
Horace, after having given to gold the force of 
ler, and told of its power to storm cities and 
mquer kings, would have concluded his ac* 
t of its efficacy with its influence over naval 
landers, had he not alluded to some fact then 
nt in the mouths of men, and therefore more 
tsting for a time than the conquests of Philip. 
3 like kind may be reckoned another stanza 
! same book; 



yutsa coram mon tine canton 



SnrvU mariUf ten vocat mstitor 
Sen navis Hispanae magister 
DetUeorum ^retietnt emptor. 

The conscious husband bids her rise, 

fVhen some rich factor courts ber cbarmtf 

Who calls the wanton to his arms. 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame. 

Profusely buys the costly shame. FRANCIS, 

is little knowledge of Hori^ce wl^o imagines 
he Factor, or the Spanish Merchant, are men- 
1 by chance : there was undoubtedly some po- 
story of an intrigue, which those names re^ 
to the memory of his reader* 

k3 
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The flanifi of bis genius in other parts, i 
lomewliat dimmed by lime, is not totally e 
liis address and judgmr^nt yet appea.r, though n 
of the spirit and vigour of his sentiment is lost: | 
has happened to the twentieth Ode of the first h 

ViUptlaiii mo£eu Satinam 
Cailiaru, Graca ptd igQ tpu lali 
CiMJiium Imi; datui in tbalta 

Cum liUfli-J'^, 
Chart M"">i^ ipa. Ul fttirni 
FlumviU rifa, ihrtal itjietia 
Stddtrit Uudtt liii ^dMeuJ 

A pon'i bevtragB humbly cheap, 

(Should gmi Mwcrniu be my guest) 
The viniage of the Sihine giape, 

But yet in sober cups, shall ctown the feaA -. I - 

'Twss rack'd iiiio a Gieciaa cask, 

lis tougher juice to meU away ; \ 

I scal'd it too— a pleasing lade! | 

Withinnuil joy la ntaik the glorioui day, '!'- 

When in applaunve ihouti thy name M 

Spread from [he theatre around, L| 

noating on thy own Tibcr'i sneim, j 

And Echo, playful nymph, returo'd the Kwnd. L 

FltAMCIS, f 
We here easily remark the intertextore of a happy u 
compliment with a.n humble invitation; but cer- 
tainly are less delighted than those, to wliom the 
mention of the applause bestoived upon Msecenaa, 
gave occasion to recount the actions or word* that 
produced it. 

Two lines which have exercised the iogenuity 
of modem critics, may, I think, be reconciled to 
the judgment, byaueasy supposition; Honicetbui I 
addresses Agrippa : 

Sctihtrii faiSofarth, it tulium 
Fktart Msonii cununia alitc 



l^WJift^Sa, 




It Varius should be called * A bird of Homeric 
g,' appears so harsh to modem ears, that ao emen- 
lon of the text has been proposed : but surely the 
ning of the antients had been long ago obhte- 
id, had every man thou^t himself at liberty to 
*upt the lines which he did not understand. If 
imagine that Varius had been by any of his co- 
poraries celebrated under the appellation of 
;arum Ales, the swaa of the Muses, the language 
[orace becomes graceful and familiar; and that 
I a compliment was at least possible, we know from 
ransformation feigned by Horace of himself. 
lie most elegant compliment that was paid to 
ison, is of thi^ obscure and perishable kind. 

When panting Vaitue her list effbrtt made, 
Yop larought your CUo to die nxfpm*$ aid. 

ie lines must please as long as tbey are under- 
d; but can be understood only by those that 
i observed Addison's signatures in the Spectator, 
he nicety of these minute allusions I shall ex- 
lify by another instance, which I take this oc* 
>n to mention, because, as I am told, the com- 
tators have omitted it. Tibullus addresses 
thia in this manner : 

Tf tttUtUt WtfitfU dtpCttll$9 IRMMf . 

Before mv ck>ang eyes, dear Cynthia, stand, 
Held weakly by my famting tremUins hand. 

these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on die 
ii of Tibullus: 



^iMfi tibis vixUH dum ttttu igmu eram^ 

imtwmtumt 
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k Blacwunrnign.reming Cynthia cn'dt fl 
L Not till he left my hruit, Tibulliu dy'd. K 
r Fotbtar, said Neinf sis, my loss to moan, ^H 
r The lakting tremblii^ bond was mine ilont^| 
The beauty of this passage, which condi 
approbation made by Nemesis of the line 
directed to Cynthia, had been wholly iuif 
_to succeeding ages, had chance, which 1 
^ so many greater volumes, deprived! 
tf the poems of Tibullus. 
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OiUmJatHTt ampi namm vietvmqve Mocbar^ ^ 
£1 vinJai foliii, aaimiui jtad AuctU vtmBt 
Sintilui, OoKptsriim, Triftda, Amaria, CI 
B'UjOKm Baaii, TMj,, i^ Tirea/a^li. 

If not a (bufc in thy lank purse appear. 

With china crackM the greedy crowd trepan, 
"With spurious pictures and with false japan; 
Sell the collected notes of misers dead. 
Or Engliih p«rj for debts to Gallia fled. 

The indigence of authors, and par 
poets, has long been the object of laou 
ridicule, of compassion and contempt. 

It has been observed, that not one fav 
the Muses has ever been able to build a ho 
tJie days of Ampbion, whoae art "w. 'boO 
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nate for tliem if they possessed; mad that tlte 
eatest punishment than can possibly be indicted 
I them, is to oblige them to sup in their own 
<igiDga. 



mJifUUi mU rtJdmi rmi t a imm k r * 



Where pigeons kf duir 9ggk 

Boileau introduces Damon, whose writings en* 
^rtained and instructed the city and the court, as 
aving passed the summer without a slnrt, and the 
inter without a cloak; and resolving at last to 
^rsake Paris, 



fu iff 9eif» m*apltn mi Feu pi Lmrng 



Where shur'nag worth no longer iodt a home; 
9d to find out a retreat in some distant grotto, 

/y omJamMs mi i*Jimissier, mi k Sirfemt «' ap^nehti 
Safe, where no critics damn, no duns mdesL POPE. 

* The rich Comedian,' saysBruyere, * lolling in his 
^t chariot, bespatters the face of Comeille walk- 
Dg afoot:' and Juvenal remarks, that his contem- 
lorary bards generally qualified themselves by their 
liet, to make excellent bustos; that they were 
onipelled sometimes to hire lodgings at a baker's, 
n order to warm themselves for nothing; and that 
t was the common fate of the fraternity, 

9aU€rt^ \Sf vimum Mo metcire Deeanbri, 



-To pioiB, 



^^ook pale, ai^d ^ Deceo^ber taste no vdne. 

DRYDEM. 

^ir;^ himself is strongly suspected to Viave\a!\w\tv 
ht struts, or on aosae Aomaa BuUi, wheiibft>v^«iy^ 
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so feelingly of a rainy and tempestuous i 
his well-known epigram. 

' There ought to be on hospital founded for de> 
cayed wits,' said a lively Frenchman, 'and it in 
be called an hospital of incurables' 

Few, perhaps, wander among tiie laurels of ftf 
iiassus, but who have reason ardently to wish and 
to exclaim with jEneaa, "but without the hero's good 
fbrtune. 



tple pave couli 

'irh V. 



The patronage of Lelius and Sclpio did nol 
enable Terence to rent a house. Tasso, in a ' 
morons sonnet addressed to his favourite cat, ear- 
iiestly entreats her to lend him the light of her eja 
during his midnight studies, not being himself able 
to purchase a candle to write by, Dante, the 
Homer of Italy, and Camoens of Portugal, wett 
both banished and imprisoned. Cervantes, per- 
haps the most original genius the world ever be- 
held, perished by want in the streets of Madrid, as 
did our own Spenser at Dublin. And a writer, 
little inferior to the Spaniard in the exquisitenea 
of his humour and raillery, I mean Erasmus, after 
the tedious wanderings of many years, from city to 
city, and from patron to patron, pruised, and pro- 
mised, and deceived by all, obtained no settlement 
but witl) his printer. ' At last,' says he, in one of 
his epistles, ' I should have been advanced to acu- 
dinalship, if there had not been a decree in my 
way, by which those are secluded from this ho- 
nour, whose income amounts not to three thousand 
ducatx.' 
1 rwaember to have le&d a. u^uB m. \ a 'ia a^^«»fe. 
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rmtitledy ' A Poet hath bought a house/ The poet 
having purchased a house, the matter was unme- 
ifr diately laid before the parhament of poets, assem- 
^ bled on that important occasion, as a thing un- 
' heard of, as a very bad precedent, and of most 
r~ pernicious consequence; and accordingly, a very 
J severe sentence was pronounced against the buyer. 
r^_ When the members came to give their votes, it ap- 
'"• peared there was not a single person in the assem- 
•- bly, who through the favour of powerful patrons, 
or their own happy genius, was worth so much as 
* to be proprietor of a house, either by inheritance 
or purchase: all of them neglecting their private 
fortunes, confessed and boasted, that they lived in 
lodgings. The poet was, therefore, ordered to sell 
his house immediately, to buy wine with the money 
for their entertainment, in order to make some ex- 
piation for his enormous crime, and to teach him to 
live unsettled and without care like a true poet. 

Such are the ridiculous and such the pitiable 
stories related, to expose the poverty of poets In 
different ages and nations; but which, I am in- 
clined to think, are rather the boundless exaggera- 
tions of satire and fancy, than the sober result of 
experience, and the determination of truth and 
judgment: for the general position may be contra- 
dicted by numerous examples; and it may, per- 
haps, appear, on reflection and examination, that 
the art is not chargeable with the faults and fail- 
ings of its peculiar professors, that it has no pe- 
culiar tendency to make men either rakes or 
spendthrifts, and that those who are indigent 
poets would have been indigent mercliants and 
mechanics. 

The neglect of Geconomy, in which great geniuses 
art supposed to have indulged themselves, has un-^ 
fortunately ^van, so much auttioiit^ wA y^^N^^'^'^'*^ 
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tioD to carelesGness and extTavagance, tbat tk 
minute rhimer has falkn uilo dissipatioi 
druakenneBE, because Butler and OCway lived vA 
died in »n alehouse. As a certain blockliead won 
his gown on one shoulder to mlniic the tiegligeucs 
of Sir Thomas More, so these servile imitators fol- 
low their masters in all that disgraced them; con- 
tract immoderate debts, because Dryden died i 
solvent; and neglect to change their linen, becaiur 
Smith was a sloven. ' Jf I should happen to look 
pale,' Bays Horace, ' all the hackney- writers i 
Rome would immediately drink cummin to gaii 
die same complexion.' And I myself am aciiuaiut- 
ed with a witling who uses a glass, only becaust 
Pope was near-sighted. 

I can easily conceive, that a mind occupied aod 
overwhelmed with the weight and immensity of its 
own conceptions, glancing with astonishing rapidi^ 
from heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven, 
cannot vrillingly submit to die dull drudgery of ex- 
wnining tlie justness and accuracy uf a butchei'i 
bill. To descend from the widest and niost com'' 
prehensive views of nature, and weigh out hops for 
a brewing, must be invincibly disgusting to a trut 
genius: to be able to build imaginary palaces of 
the most exquisite architecture, but yet not to pay 
a carpenter's bill, is a cutting mortilication and dis- 
grace; to be ruined by pursuing the precepts of 
Virgilian agriculture, and by plowing classically, 
without attending to ttie wholesome monitions of 
low British farmers, is a circumstance that aggra- 
vates the failure of a crop, to a man who wishea tn 
have lived in the Augustan age, and despises t]M 
system of modem husbandry. 

Many poets, however, may be found, who have 
condescended to the cares of lEconoiny, and vho 
have conducted tbeii t&imhea wv\!a ft.U ^loe. facsi- 
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3ny and regularity of an alderman of the last 
Qtury; who have not superciliously disdained to 
ter into the concerns of common life, and to 
bscribe to and study certain necessary dogmas 

the vulgar, convinced of their utility and ex« 
diency, and well knowing that because they are 
Igar, they are, therefore, both important and true* 
If we look backwards on antiquity, or survey 
38 nearer our own, we shall find several of the 
satest geniuses so far from being sunk m indi- ' 
ice, that many of them enjoyed splendor and 
Qours, or at least were secured against the anxi- 
es of poverty, by a decent competence and 
:nty of the conveniences of life, 
[ndeed, to pursue riches farther than to attain a 
i^ent competence, is too low and illiberal an occu* 
tion for a real genius to descend to; and Ho^ 
ze wisely ascribes the manifest inferiority of the 
»man literature to the Grecian, to an immoderate 
^e of money, which necessarily contracts and 
sts the mind, and disqualifies it for noble and 
nerous undertakings. 

.£schylus was an officer of no small rank in the 
iienian army at the celebrated battle of Mara^ 
on; and Sophocles was an accomplished general, 
lo commanded his countrymen in several most 
iportant expeditions: Theocritus was caressed 
d enriched by Ptolemy; and the gaiety of Ana- 
eon was the result of ease and plenty: Pindar 
LS better rewarded for many of his odes, than 
y other bard ancient or modem, except perhaps 
>ileau for his celebrated piece of flattery on the 
king Namur: Virgil at last possessed a fine house 

Rome, and a Villa at Naples: ' Horace,' says 
vift in one of his lectures on oeconomy to Gay, 
[ am sure kept his coach :' Lucan and Silius Ita* 
;us dwelt in marble palaces, and\iadt\MSii ^^ 



adorned with the most exquisi 
Greece: Milton waa fond of i 
lived with exemplary frugal! 
neille and Racine were both 
of their families, faithful husi 
{economists : Boileau, by tlie li 
■was enabled to purchase a di 
Auteuil, was eminently sliilled 
of his financee, and despised tl 
arrogantly aims to place itsel 
■ary decorums and rules of civi 
particulars they were equalled 
aad Pope, 

It ought not, ^erefore, to k 
few examples to the contrary, i 
dence are incompatible; a coi 
to have arisen in this kingdom 
behaviour of the despicable dt 
graced the muses and the cc 
Second, by their lives and by 
those who are blest with ge 
ceconomy is the parent of intej 
of ease: and the beauteous si 
of cheerfulness, and health; e 
is a cruel and crafty demon, 
volves her followers in depi 
that is, fetters them with * iri 
their souls.' 
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Jm* €st a ah hoste doccru 

Our foes may teach, the unat by foes are taught 

To have delayed the pubHcation of the follow- 
Lug letter would have been surely inexcusable; as 
it is subscribed by the name of a very great per- 
sonage, who has been long celebrated for his supe* 
riority of genius and knowledge: and whose abiH- 
ties will not appear to have been exaggerated by 
servility or faction, when his genuine productions 
shall be better known. He has, indeed* been sus- 
pected of some attempts against Revealed Reli- 
gion; but the letter which I have the honour to 
publish, will do justice to his character, and set his 
principles in a new hght. 



TO THE APVISNTUREE. 

SIX, 

As your principal design is to revive the practice 
of virtue, by establishing the Christian Religion; 
you will naturally conclude, that your views and 
mine are directly opposite: and my attempt to 
shew, that it is your interest to admit my cor- 
respondence, will, therefore, be considered as a 
proof of the contrary. You will, however, soon 
discover, that by promoting your interest, I seek 
xoy own; and when you have read mj \fe\Xftx, '^^m 

l2 
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■ill he. far from suspecting, that under a 
siiow of roncurrencB in your undertakiog, I hi 
concealed an attempt to reuder it inefTectual, 

' Never to give up the present for the future, is 
maxim wfaich I have always taught both by pre- 
cept and example: I consider tlie now, as the whole 
of my existence; and therefore to improve it,ii 
tlie whole of my study. And, indeed, happiness, 
like virtue, consists not in rest but in action; it li 
found rather in the pursuit, than the attainment 
of an end: for though the death of the slag, is Ibe 
purpose of thechace; yet the moment this pur- 
pose is accomplished, the sport is at an end. Vir- 
tue and Religion alone can afford me employmeul: 
without them, 1 must inevitably be idle; and U 
be idle is to be wretched. 1 should, therefore. In- 
stead of attempting to destroy the principles upoo 
which I (vas resisted, liave been content to sumiouul 
them: for he who should hamstring the game, lest 
sny of them should escape, would be justly dis- 
appointed of the pleasure of running tliem down. 
Such, indeed, is my present condition: and as it 
will at once answer your purpose and mine, I sboQ 
exhibit an account of my coiidu<:t, and shew how 
Diy disappointment was produced. 

My principal busiue-ss has always been to coun- 
lerw-ork the effects of Revealed Religion: I have, 
therefore, had litlle to do, except among Jews and 
Christians. In tlie early ages of the world, when 
Revelation was frequently repeated with sensibli: 
and miraculous circunistaiices, I was far from Lemg 
idle; and still think it &i\ incoutestible proof of my 
abilities, that even tlieu my lubour was not always 
unsuccessfiil. I applied not so mucli to the under- 
standing as to the senses, till after the promulgatiou 
of Christianity; but 1 soon discovered that Chris- 
tianity afforded motives to Viilueawd V\e.tN,'st\w;lv 
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jre scarce to be overpowered by temptation: I 
LS, therefore, obliged now to exert my power, not 
on the senses but the understanding. As I could 
t suspend the force of these motives, I laboured 
direct them towards other objects: and in the 
hth century I had so far succeeded, as to pro- 
se a prevailing opinion, that * the worship of 
Etges was of more moment than moral rectitude:^ 
vas decreed by a pope and council, that to speak 
them with irreverence was a forfeit of salv&tion, 
i that the offender should, therefore, be excom- 
micated: those who opposed this decree, were 
-aecuted with fire and sword; and I had the satis* 
tion not only of supplanting virtue, but of pro- 
bating misery, by a zeal for religion. I must not^ 
wever, arrogate all the honour of an event which 
much exceeded my hopes; for many arguments 
favour of images were drawn from a book, in- 
led Pratum Spirituale: in which it is affirmed^ 
it having long tempted a hermit to incontinence, 
offered to desist if he would cease to worship an 
age of the Virgin; and that the hermit having 
Dsulted an abbot, whether to accept or refuse the 
ndition, was told, that it was more eligible to 
mmit incontinence, than to neglect the worship 
images : and I declare upon my honour, that the 
tts, as far as they relate to me, did never happen, 
t are wholly invented by the ingenious autlior. 
lat salvation had very little connection with vir- 
3, was indeed an opinion which I propagated with 
iat diligence; and with such success, that Boni- 
je, the apostle of Germany, declared the benefit 
Sacraments to depend upon the qualifications of 
>8e by whom they were administered ; and that a 
.varian monk having ignorantly baptised in these 
•rds* ' Baptizo te in nomine patria filia et spiritua 
fcta^' all such baptisms were \uva\\d. k^vcv^X 
wJedger however, I never failed to o^^o%^ift»^\ 

I- 3 



^^^Rd wben Vigilius asserted, that tSe^aH 
sphere, tliere were peo])le upon it the «r'^^ 
feet were directly opposite to each oth 
fath<:r Bonifuce represented him to t 
corTupter of the Chi istinn Faith ; and tlm 
curring with Bonil'ace, soon after ckcoiI 
& bishop for adopting so dangerous an a 
daring hint an heretic, and a blaspbei 
God and his own aoul. In these instaito 
cess was the more remarkalile, us 1 vei 
Boniface himself intended well, because 
martyr with great constancy. 

I found, however, that while the Qt 
pnblicly read, the superstructure which i 
upon them was in pcrpelua! danger: I) 
exerted all my inftuente to discontinue tl 
and at length succeeded, though Ariatot 
were substituted for them jn some 
churches; but against Aristotle's Ethit^ 
equal objections. 

During this period, therefore, my [ 
ceitber dissipated by unsuccessful laboQ 
dered useless by necessary idleness: 
plexed and confounded the most simpli 
tary doctrines, with absurd subtilties eu 
gattt conceits : and I had armed with t 
of superstition, and disguised with the | 
remony, that ReUgion whicli compreha 
precept in Love to God, and to Man; ! 
no direction about divine worship, but tb 
be performed in Spirit and in Trutb; 
Social Virtue, but that love of self sT 
measure of bounty to others. But tl 
personal sanctity though the doctrine ■ 
cipline of the church was become corruj 
cnlous: zeal was still animated by integt 
it was no hnger directed bj iino'«\ed^e-. 
~ ■ Ihe hODVitr of God were ttittta" 
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means were mistaken. Many indeed, gladly 
(tituted gain for godliness; and committed every 
:ies of wickedness, because they hoped to appro* 
.te works of supererogation that were performed 
others: but there were some who practised all 

severities of erroneous piety, and suffered the 
"tification which they recommended : so that I 

still something to do, and was still encouraged 
liligence by success. 

(ut all these advantages depended upon igno- 
ce; for the security of ignorance, therefore, I 
rmed, that she was the mother of devotion ; a 
so successful, that it passed into a proverb, 
rhe period, however, arrived, when knowledge 
lid be no longer suppressed; and I was under 

most dreadful apprehensions that all the ab- 
dities, by which I had diminished the influence 
1 the beauty of Christianity, would now be re- 
ved: I could not conceive that those motives 
ich had produced abstinence and solitude, vigils, 
lurgings, and the mortification of every appetite 
1 every passion, would fail to produce a more 
isotiable service; or become ineffectual, when 
i paths of duty appeared to be not only peaceful 
t pleasant. I did not, however, sit down in de- , 
lir; but the knowledge which I could not repress, 
laboured to perver^. As the human intellect is 
ite, and can comprehend only finite objects, I 
ew that if all was rejected as incredible which was 
t comprehended, I should have little to fear from 
religion founded in Infinite Perfection, and con- 
cted with revelations which an Infinite Being had 
uchsafed of himself. I, therefore, immediately 
posed reason to faith: I threw out subjects of 
bate which I knew could never be discussed ; the 
sent of many was suspended, in expect^Viow lVv^.V. 
possibilities would be effected; awd «! VasX "t^* 
«/ in the fretfulness of disappoVaUneoX. ''CVJi^' 
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action, from insult at the riaqueoflife; and 
for fulfilling an engagement, to which the law woi 
not have ohliged him, at tlie expeuce of liberty 
Itut the champion of the lady had first seduced b^ 
to adultery; and to preserve her from the reeen^ 
ment of her husband, had killed him in a duel: an 
the martyr to his promise had paid a sum, wliicli 
should have discharged the bill of a necessitom 
tradesman, to a gamester of quality who had ffng 
him credit at cards. 

Such, in the common opinion, are men erf ho- 
nour; and he who in certaiu circumstances shonU 
abstain from murder, perfidy, or ingratitude, would 
be avoided aa reflecting infamy upon his company. ' 

In these speculations I exhausted my wal(in| 
powers a few nights ago; and at length sinkin{ 
into slumber, I was immediately transported into 
the regions of fancy. 

As I was sitting pensive and alone at the foot of 
a hill, a man, whose appearance was extremely Te- 
nerable advanced towards me with great speed; 
and, beckoning me to follow him, began hastily to 
climb the hill. My mind Euddenly suggested, thai 
this was the genius of Instruction: 1, therefore, in- 
stantly rose up, and obeyed the silent intimation of 
his will: but not being able to ascend witli equal 
rapidity, he caught hold of my hand, ' Linger not,' 
said he, ' lest the hour of illumination be at an 
end,' We now ascended together, and when we 
bad gained the summit be stood still. ' Survey 
the prospect,' said he, ' and tell me what thou 
seest.' ' To the right,' replied 1, ' is a long val- 
ley, and on tlie leH a boundless plain : at the end 
of the valley is a mountain that reaches to the 
clouds; and on the summit a briglitness which 1 
c&nnot y«l siedfasUy behold.' In that valley, said 
he, the disciples of Virtue ^iress forward; aud the 
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taries of Vice wander on the plain. In the path 
Virtue are many asperities: the foot is some- 
les wounded by thorns, and sometimes bruised 
iinst a stone; but the sky over it is always se- 
le; the traveller is refreshed by the breezes of 
edtb, and invigorated by the ray of cheerfulness. 
e plain is adorned with flowers, which gratify the 
ise with fragrance and beauty; but the beauty is 
jisient, and the fragrance hurtful: the ground is 
!t and level; and the paths are so various, that 
; turf is no where worn away; but above is per* 
tual gloom; the sun is not seen, nor the breeze 
t; the air stagnates, and pestilential vapours dif- 
le drowsinesss, lassitude and anxiety. At the 
>t of the mountain are the bowers of Peace, and 
the summit is the temple of Honour. 
But all the disciples of Virtue do not ascend the 
^untain: her path, indeed, is continued beyond 
3 bowers : and the last stage is the ascent of the 
ecipice: to climb, is the voluntary labour of the 
l^rous and the bold; to desist, is the irreproach- 
le repose of the timid and the weary. To those, 
(wever, who have surmounted the difficulties of 
8 way, the gates of the temple have not always 
en opened; nor against those by whom it ha» 
!ver been trodden, have they always been shut: 
e declivity of the mountain on the other side, is 
adual and easy; and by the appointment of fate, 
e entrance of tiie temple of Honour has beet^ 
ways kept by Opinion. Opinion, indeed, ought 
have acted under the influence of Truth; but 
18 soon perverted by Prejudice and Custom: she 
Imitted many who ascended the mountain with- 
it labour from the plain, and rejected some who 
id toiled up the precipice in the path of Virtue. 
lese, however, were not clamorous for admit- 
ace; but either repined in 8iteiiC^> ox ^^>dNMvcis^ 
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witii honest pride hi tlie consciousull 
dignity, turned from Opinion with contempt 
disdain; and smiled upon tlie world ntui'h 
hud left benentli them, the nitnees of that la 
of wbich they liad been refused the reward. 

But the crowd within the temple became dis 
tented and tumultuous: the disciples of Vi 
Jealous of an eminence which they had obtt 
by the utmost efforts of human power, made i 
attempts to expel those who iiad strolled x 
gently up the slope, and been admitted by Opi 
to pollute the temple and disgrace the assen 
those whose right was disputed, were, howevej 
ready to decide the controversy by the sword; 
Bs they dreaded scarce any imputation but cc 
dice, they treated those with great insolence 
declined this decision, and yet would not o 
their claim. 

This confusion a.ud uproar was beheld b] 
Goddess with indignation and regret: she flc 
the throne of Jupiter, and casting herself a 
feet, ' Great ruler of the world,' said she, ' if 1 
erected a temple to fulfil the purposes of tliy 
dom and thy love, to allure mortiLls up the ste 
Virtue, and animate them to communicate h 
ness at the expence of life; let it not be pervi 
to render Vice presumptuous, nor possesse 
those who dare to perish in the violation o 
laws, and the diffusion of calamity.' Jupiterg 
ousiy touched the Goddess with his sceptre, an 
plied, * that the appointment of fate he coult 
reverse; that admission to her temple must stii 
pend upon Opinion ; but tliat be would depute 

n to examine her conduct, and, if possible 
her again under the influence of Truth." 

Reason, therefore, in obedience to tlie comi 
of Jupiter, descended uiion the mountain of 
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tnd entered the temple. At the first appear- 

f Reason contention was suspended, and the 

assembly became silent with expectation: 

e moment she revealed her commission, the 

it was renewed with yet greater violence. 

ere equally confident, that Reason would esta- 

the determination of Opinion in their favour; 

he that spoke loudest hoped to be first heard. 

ion knew, that those only had a right to enter 

temple, who ascended by the path of Virtue; to 

3rmine, therefore, who should be expelled or 

eived, nothing more seemed necessary, than to 

cover by which avenue they had access: but 

ason herself found this discovery, however easy 

speculation, very difficult in effect. 

*rhe most flagitious affirmed, that if they had 

3t walked the whole length of the valley, they 

ame into it at the foot of the mountain ; and that 

*t least the path by which they had ascended it, 

ras the path of Virtue. This was eagerly contra- 

licted by otliers; and, to prevent the tedious la- 

»our of deducing truth from a great variety of cir- 

lumstances, Opinion was called to decide the ques- 

ion. 

But it soon appeared, that Opinion scarce knew 
me path from the other; and that she neither de- 
ermined to admit or refuse upon certain priuci- 
des, or with discriminating knowledge. Reason, 
lowever, still continued to examine her; and, that 
he might judge of the credibility of her evidence 
y the account she would give of a known character, 
sked her, which side of the mountain was ascend • 
d -by the Macedonian who deluged the world with 
lood : she answered without hesitation, * The side 
f Virtue; that she knew she was not mistaken, 
ecause she saw him in the path at a great distai j, 
ad remarked that no man h^d evti «A^:fisA^ 
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Bucli impetuous speed,' As Reason | 

count to be false, she ordered Opin 

missed, and proceeded to a more par' 

,lion of the parties themselves. 

Reason found the accounts of m 

ilughest degree extravagant and absuij 

proof of their having climbed the p 

i^escribed prospects that appeai'ef' " 

■ite side of the mountain ; and othen 

Ihat the path was smooth and level, and 

had walked it without stumbling when 

e awake, and others when they wen 

Upon the foreheads of all these Retffl 
ed 3. mark of reprohatiou: and as sheiM 
pel them without the concurrence of 0\ 
delivered tliem over to Time, to whom 
Opinion had always paid great deference 
bad generally been a friend to Truth. 

Time was commanded to use his ir 
procure their expulsion, and to persuad 
to regulate her determination! by the ji 
Truth. Justice also decreed, that if sL 
to execute her office with negligence ai 
under the influence of Prejudice, and 
rence with the absurdities of Custom, shi 
given up to Ridicule, a remorseless beii 
joices in the anguish which he inflict! 
alone Opinion can be punished; at the 
bis scourge, she trembles with apprehei 
whenever it has been applied by toe |~ 
Justice, Opinion has always becoi ~ 
Truth. 

Time, continued my instructor, a 
fulfil the command of Reason; but tl 
procured many to be expelled \ 
sdmitted, yet tic has gftiaed adiau^ind 
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been rejected; and Opinion still conti- 

igent and perverse; for as she has often 

:ourge of Ridicule when it has not been 

y the dread of it has no otherwise in- 

her conduct, than by throwing her into 

n fusion, that the purposes of Reason are 

les involuntarily defeated. 

V then/ said I, * shall Honour distinguish 

/horn she wishes to reward F * They shall 

nguished/ replied the visionary sage, ' in the 

i of Immortality; to which they will at length 

iducted by Time, who will not suffer them to 

ally disappointed.' 

ile I was listening to this reply, with my eyes 

stedfastly upon the temple, it suddenly dis- 

ired : the black clouds that hovered over the 

. of Vice burst in thunder; the hill on which I 

i began to sink under me; and the start of 

ien terror as I descended awaked me. 
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TO TDE ADVBJtTBKEK. 
■It, Fleet, Jttiiet. 

To the account of socb of my compaaiuns tu an 
imprisoned without beiDg mberable, or are miaer- 
able Without any cUiin to compassion; I promiaed 
to add the historic of those, whose virtue has nude 
them uuliuppy, or Khose misfortunes are at least 
-without a crime. That this catalogue sliould be 
tiGry numerous, neither you nor your readers ou^it 
to expect I ' rari (juippe boni ;' ' fhe good &re few/ 
Virtue is uncomntun in all the classes of huinani^; 
and 1 nuppose it will scarcely be imagined more 
fi'Cijuent in a priaon than in otlier places. 

Yet ill tliese ^ooiny regious is to be found the 
tenderness, tlio genemaity, .the phiUnlbropy of 
}>crniiua, who iniclil have lived in competencs 
tind GiMT. if he cuuld have looked without emotion 
II the miseries of anntlier. Ssrenus was one of 
thiwe t!Xulli-d miiiils, whoM) knowledge and sag&ctty 
fri'uld not make su^picioua; ivho poured out bis 
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^xil in boundless intimacy, and thought commu- 
nity of possessions the law of friendship. Tlve 
v^nd of Serenus was arrested for deht, and after 
^SLDy endeavours to soften his creditor, sent his 
^ife to solicit that assistance which never was re- 
Used. The tears and importunity of female dis- 
tress were more than was necessary to move the 
heart of Serenus; he hasted immediately away, and 
conferring a long time with his friend, found him 
confident that if the present pressure was taken off, 
he should soon be able to re-establish his affairs. 
Serenus, accustomed to believe, and afraid to ag- 
gravate distress, did not attempt to detect the fal- 
lacies of hope, nor reflect that every man over- 
whelmed with calamity believes, that if that was 
removed he shall immediately be happy : he, there- 
fore, with little hesitation offered himself as surety. 

In the first raptures of escape all was joy, grati- 
tude and confidence; the friend of Serenus display- 
ed his prospects, and counted over the sums of 
which he should infallibly be master before the day 
of payment. Serenus in a short time began to 
find his danger, but could not prevail with himself 
to repent of beneficence; and therefore suffered 
himself still to be amused with projects which he 
durst not consider, for fear of finding them imprac- 
ticable. The debtor, after he had tried every me-- 
thod of raising money which art or indigence could 
prompt, wanted either fidelity or resolution to sur- 
render himself to prison, and left Serenus to take 
ills place. 

Serenus has often proposed to the creditor, to 
pay him whatever he shall appear to hcCve lost by 
'he fiight of his friend; but however reasonable 
his proposal may be thought, avarice apd bruta- 
ity have been hitherto inexorable, and Serenus 
(till continues to languish in prison. 
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, however, where ' 

I selfish, or desperation gloomyi it 
is the good fortune of Serenus not to live witliout 
u friend: he passes most of his hours i 

! of Catididus, a man whom the same rir- 
tuous ductility has with some difference of circum- 
stances made equally unhappy, Candidus, whea 
he was youtig, helpless, and ignorant, foui 
tron that educated, protected, and supported hun: 
his patron being more vigilant for others than him- 
Belf, left at his death an only son, destitute and 
friendless. Candidns was eager to repay the beite- 
fitshehtul received! snd having maintained the 
youth for a few years at his own house, aflerwards 
placed him with a merchant of eminence, and gave 
bonds to a great value as a security for his c 
duct. 

The young man, removed too early from tiie 
only eye of which he dreaded the observation, and 
deprived of the only instruction which he heard 
with reverence, soon learned to consider virtue ai 
restraint, and restraint as oppression ; and to look 
with a longing eye at every expence to which he 
could not reach, and every pleasure which he could 
not partake: by degrees hedeviatedfrom his first re- 
gularity, and unhappily mingling among youug men 
busy in dissipating the gains of their fathers indus- 
try, he forgot the precepts of Candidus, spent the 
evening in parties of pleasure, and the morning ia 
expedients to support his riots. He was, however, 
dextrous and active in business; and his master, 
being secured against any consequences of dis- 
honesty, was very little solicitous to inspect his 
manners, or to inquire how he passed those houn, 
which were not immediately devoted to the busi- 
ness of his profession: when he was informed of 
)tigmani's extr&vagenace oi &%WvwiWM^Y« bK 
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tis bondsman look to that/ said be, ' I have taken 
are of myself/ 

Thus the unhappy spendthrift proceeded from 
jDy to folly, and from vice to vice, with the conni- 
ance if not the encouragement of his master; till 
n the heat of a nocturnal revel he committed such 
iolences in the street as drew upon him a criminal 
•rosecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he knew 
lOtwhat course to take; to confess his crime to 
/andidus, atnl Kolicit his interposition, was little 
ess dreadful than to stand before the frown of a 
curt of justice. Having, therefore, passed the 
lay with anguish in his heart and distraction in his 
Doks, he seized at night a very large sum of money 
Q the compting-house, and setting out he knei^ not 
rhitlier, was heard of no more. , 

The consequence of his flight was the ruin of Can- 
lid us; ruin surely undeserved and irreproachable, 
nd such as the laws of a just government ought 
ither to prevent or repair: nothing is more inequi- 
able than that one man should suffer for the crimes 
f another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
ior permitted, which he could neither foresee nor 
irevent. When we consider the weakness of hu- 
Eian resolutions, and the inconsistency of human 
onduct, it must appear absurd that one man should 
ngage for another, that he will not change his opi- 
iions or alter his conduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of consideration, whether, 
ince no wager is binding without a possibility of 
38S on each side, it is not equally, reasonable, that 
o contract should be valid without reciprocal sti- 
ulaticphs : but in this case, and others of the same 
ind, what is stipulated on his side to whom the bond 
{given? he takes advantage of the security, neg- 
ects his affairs, omits his duty, suffers timorous 
dckedness to grow daring by de^T^^>'^^i^\N'^ ^^^^ 
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petite to call for new gratilicalions, and, pedll 
secretly longs for the time in whic)i he sball hi 
power to seize l]ie forfeiture ; and if virtue or g 
titude should prove too strong for temptation, g 
a young ina.n persist in honesty, however instJi 
ed by his passions, what can secure him at ] 
against a false accusation P I for my part alw 
shall suspect, that he who can by such methi 
secure his property, -will go one step farther to 
crease it; nor can 1 think that man safely tms 
with the meaos of mischief, who, by his desire 
have them in bis hands, gives an evident proof h 
much less he values his neighbour's happinetis tl 
his own. 

Another of our companions is Lentulus, a n 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by 
fortune. As some of the first oflices in the ki. 
dom were filled by his relations, he was early 
vited to court, and encouraged by caresses t 
promises to attendance and solicitation: a ci 
stant appearance in splendid company necessai 
required magnificence of dress; and a frequ 
participation .of fashionable amusements for 
him into expence: but these measures were req 
site to his success; since every body knows, t 
to be lost to sight is to be lost to remembrance, i 
that he who desires to fill a vacancy, must be 
ways at band, test some man of greater vigilai 
should step in before him. 

By this course of life his little fortune was ev 
day made less: but he received so many dieti 
fions in public, and was known to resort SO fai 
Jiarly to the houses of the great, that eve^ n 
looked on his preferment as certain, and belie' 
that its value would compensate for its slown< 
he, therefore, found no difficulty in obtaining c 
''it loi ail that hia ranli. oi lu« niuui.'j wude, ut 
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sary ; and as ready payment was not expected, the 
bills were proportionably enlarged, and the value 
of the hazard or delay were adjusted solely by the 
equity of the creditor. At length death deprived 
Lentulus of one of his patrons, and a revolution in 
the ministry of another; so that all his prospects 
vanished at once^ and those that had before encou- 
raged his expences, began to perceive that their 
money was in danger : there was now no other con- 
tention but who should first seize upon his person, 
and, by forcing immediate payment, deliver him 
up naked to the vengeance of the rest. In pur- 
suance of tins scheme, one of them invited him to 
a tavern, and procured him to be arrested at the 
door; but Lentulus, instead of endeavouring se- 
cretly to pacify him by payment, gave notice to 
the rest, and offered to divide amongst Uiem the 
renmant of his fortune: they feasted six hours at 
his expencc, to deliberate on his proposal; and at 
last determined, that, as he could not offer more 
than five shillings in the pound, it would be more 
prudent to keep him in prison, till he could procure 
from his relations the payment of bis debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within 
these walls, on the same account: the like proce- 
dure, upon the Hke motives, is common among 
men whom yet the law allows to partake the use 
of fire and water with the compassionate and 
the just: who frequent the assemblies of commerce 
in open day, and talk with detestation and con- 
tempt of highwaymen or housebreakers : but, surely, 
that man must be confessedly robbed, who is com- 
pelled, by whatever means, to pay the debts which 
be does not owe; iK)r can I look with equal hatred 
upon him, who, at the hazard of his life, holds out 
his pistol and demands my purse, as on him who 
plunders under shelter of the \«iw> «aa!^> Nyj ^^\.'w»'- 
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ing my son or my frieud id prbon, extorts ba^ 
the price of their liberty. No man can be more an 
enemy to society than he, by whose macliinadoia 
otir virtues are turot^d to our disadvantage; he ii 
less destructive to maakind that plunders cowai^ 
dice, than he that preys upon compassion. 

I beheve, Mr. Adventurer, you will readily coo- 
fess, that though not one of these, if tried betore s 
commercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted 
from imprudence or temerity; yet that in the ef« 
of all who can consider virtue as distinct fnua 
wealth, the fauk of two of them, at least, is out- 
weighed by the merit; and that of the third i> so 
much exteouated by the cu'cumatances of bis Ule, 
as not to deserve a perpetual prison; yet most 
tiiese, with multitudes equally blameless, languish 
in confinement, till malevolence shall relent, or 
the law be changed. 

T 1 am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

RaSARGYRUS. 
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DONATUS, apud JEROM. 
PciM thofc! irtio hare (iid our good ih'mgf before vt, 

• T«E number of original writers, of writers wbo 
discover any traces of native thought, or veins of 
new expression, is found to be exiremely small in 
every fc/^ane^ of lileralur*. Few. ^qss^ss alaJjj;);j!jc, 
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courage to think for themselves, to trust to their 
own powers, to rely on their own stock ; and, there- 
fore, the generality creep tamely and cautiously 
IB the track of their predecessors. The quintes- 
sence of the largest lihraries might be reduced to 
the compass of a few volumes, if all useless repeti- 
tions and acknowledged truths were to be omitted 
in this process of critical chemistry. A learned 
Frenchman informs us, that he intended to com- 
pile a treatise, vt^^ rtn a/vec^ u^ymity ' concerning 
things that had been said but once,^ which certainly 
would have been contained in a very sipall pam- 
phlet. 

It happens unfortunately in poetry, which princi^ 
pally claims the merit of novelty and invention, 
that this want of originality arises frequently, not 
from a barrenness and timidity of genius, but from 
invincible necessity and the nature of things. The 
works ofthose who profess an art whose essence is 
imitation, must needs be stamped with a close re- 
semblance to each other; sipce the objects mate- 
rial or animate, extraneous or internal, which they 
all imitate, lie equally open to the observation of 
all, and are perfectly similar. Descriptions, there- 
fore, that are faithful and just, must be uniform and 
alike: the first copier may be, perhaps,^ entitled to 
the praise of priority; but a succeeding one ought 
not certainly to be condemned for plagiarism. 

I am inclined to think, that notwithstanding the 
manifold alterations diffused in modem times over 
the face of nature, by the invention of arts and 
manufactures, by the extent of commerce, by the 
improvements in philosophy and mathematics, by 
the manner of fortifying and fighting, by the im- 
portant discovery of both the Indies, and above 
all by the total change of religion; yet an epic or . 
dramatic writer^ ' thou^ 9urrouiided'Hrv>3Ei v^Oci ^ 
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niltUuile of novelties, would find 11 
possible to be totally original, aud essential 
ferent from Homer and Sophocles. The J 
that excite and the operations that exempli 
greater passions, will always have an exact c 
dencf, though perhaps a little diversilied by cl 
or custom; every exasperated hero must 
like Achilles, and every afflicted widow mour 
Andromache: an abandoned Armida will ma! 
of Dido's execrations ; and a Jew will nearly t 
ble a Grecian, when placed almost in the sam 
ation; that is, the liiasof Racine in his incomp 
Athalia, will he very like the lou of Euripides 
Boileau observes, thai a new and extraon 
thought is by no means a thou^t which no [ 
«ver conceived before, or could possibly con 
on the contrary, it is such a thought a^ musi 
occurred to every man in the like case, and 
been one of the first in any person's mind up< 
same occasion: aud it is a maxim of Pope 
whatever is very good sense must have been 
mon sense at all times. 

But if from the foregoing reflections it mt 
pear difficult to distinguish imitation and 
arism from necessary resemblance and unavoi 
analogy, yet the following passages of Pope, v 
bec.auae they have never been taken notice ol 
possibly entertain curious and critical readers, 
evidently to be borrowed, thougli they ar 
proved. 

The dying Christian addresses bis i 
fine spirit ut' poetical enthusiasm. 
Villi qnik of hcarcaly Bimel 
Quit, O quit (hit mortal tiramel 
TremUiuE, hoping, ling'rinj, flying, 
O ! die pain, the bliis of dying ! 
Hilk ; tiley whiq^t ..Angdi i»y, ■ 

Sinu Spirit, EomE vrtf \ 
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Lirprised to find this animated passage closely 
from one of the vile Pindaric writers in the 
f Charles the second : 

When on my sick bed I languid 
Full of sorrow, full of anguk^ 
Fainting, gasping, trembling, crying. 
Panting, groaning, speechless, dying!* 



Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say, 

Be not fearful, come away ! FLATMAR. 

igenius and Charron furnished him with the 
lowing thoughts in the Essay on Man: 

-Superior beings,, when of late fiiey saw 
A mortal man unfold all nati-e's law; 
Admir*d such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And8hew'daNewton,asweshewafts^e* POP& 

Utfue movet nobis imitairix timla rhum^ 
Sic nos cielicoliSf quoties eeroice fuperbtk 
ycntofi graiUmur — — • 

again. 

Simia eeUedwrn^ ri/usfiujccufftu deorum at 
Tune homOf yuum Umere ingnth eonfitUt, t^ audd 
Abdita nature struUwi^ arcanaaue difwrn* 

PALINOENIXXa 

(Thlle man exclaims ' see all things for my use I' 

See man for minet* replies a pamper'd goose. POPE* 

ruples not to say, that he enjoyeth the heaveas and the 
; as if all had been made, and stul move only £or him. la 
: a gosling may say as much, and perhaps with more truth 
ess.' CHARRON^ 

: he hath borrowed not only sentiments but 
xpressions from Wollaston and Pascal can* 
doubted, if we consider two more passages: 

en the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
U gravitation cease if you go by? 
lome old temple noddmg to its fall, 
Chartres' head restnre the hanigUic^ ^"^^ ^OV£« 

XXIV, N 
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: paSQiig bj an intinn building, jttdm 

be eipectcd thai God should suipoMf' 

ii gone br, in order to hi» dellveranci 

WOLU 



CbKH of [haught and patsion )U confui'd, 
Still by himself abai'd, or diisbus'di 
Created half u rite, and half to fall; 
Great lord of all thkgt, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in cndlesi error burl'd. 
The glory, jest, oDd riddle of the world. 



i 



' What * chimera then is man! what a confiiKd cha. 
tubject of contradiction ! a professed judge of all things, * 
wormoftberanh! rhegreat depositary and guardian of trui 
mere huddle of unceruiniy ! the glory and the scandal of th< 



TUe witty allusion to the punishtnent of 
a the EpistJe on Riches, ^ 



i 



b [Mainly taken from, ' The causes of the < 
Christian piety,' where that excellent and n 
writer aaya, ' It has always been held the ' 
treatment of slaves and malefactors,' dam 
metalla, ' to force tliem to dig in the miii 
this IB Uie covetous man's lot, ' from whj< 
never to expect a release,' Cowley has a 
the Eame allueioa. The celebrated reflect 
which Chartrcs's epitaph, iu the same episi 
etudes, is the property of Bruyere. 

To rock the cradle of reporing age, 

is a tender and i:.le^.iut image of filial pi 
which Pope IS indebted to Montagne, who 
in ooe of hi^ essl^s, to find a son lu-l^w tl 
' kindly cherish bis old age and rock it 
Aad the char£iLtt[ uC ILelLao the glutton, itit 
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fo exemplify the force and continuance of the 
ruling passion, who in the agonies of death ex- 
claimed, 



-Then bring the Jowl ! 



is taken from that tale in Fontaine, which ends. 

P uis fu*ilfatii q^je mture 
Sans f aire taut defa^xm^ 
^u*0H m* apparU tout a Vbeure 
Lt rate de mon /m>U40H, 

The conclusion of the epitaph on Gay, where he 
observes that his honour consists not in being en- 
;ombed among kings and heroes, 

But that the worthy and the good may say. 
Striking their pennve bosoms— Here lies Gay. 

s adopted from an old Latin elegy on the death of 
irince Henry. 

In several parts of his writings, Pope seems to 
lave formed himself on the model of Boileau; as 
aight appear from a large deduction of particular 
massages, almost literally translated from that ner- 
vous and sensible satirist. 



-Happily to steer 



From grave to gay, from lively to severe. POPE. 



'JD'wue voix tegere 



Pasjer du grave fiu doux, du plauani au severe f 

BOILEAU. 

Pride, madness, folly, against Dryden rose. 

In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaus. POPE. 

Vignorance^ ^Sf i*erruer a ses naissantet piecetf 
£n habit* de marguisy en rMe* de comtesses, 
yenoient four diffamcr ton ehef^mnre nouveau. 

BOULEAU. 

V2 
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While I am transcribing these similaril 
great uneasiness, lest I sbould be accusedl 
4ind impoteatly endeavouring to ca;9t cluF 
the reputation of Ibis exalted and truly I 
gt^nius, ' whose memory,' to use an exprf 
Ilea Jonson, ' I do honour, on this side idu| 
much aa any;' uid lest tbe reader should b 
and disgusted wi'h a cluster of quoUtioiis; 
pens however, ortunately, that each pussag 
produced, contains some important moral t 
tonveys some pleasing image to the mind. 

Critics seem agreed in giving greater laliti 
tlie imitation of the ancients than of laU'r 
To enricli a composition with the sentiment^ 
images of Greece and Home, is ever esteem 
only lawful, but meritorious. IVe adorn uui 
ings with their ideas, with as little scruple t 
houses with their statues. And Foussin is n 
cused of plagiarism, for having pamtett Agrip] 
coveiiug her face with both iier hands at tbe d< 
of Gennanicns; though 'I'i man thes had represei 
Agamemnon closely veiled at tbe sacrifice O^ 
daughter, judiciously leaving the spectator if 
at a sorrow inexpressible, aud that i 
power of tlie peuciL 
Z 
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Tfrotitiamprim$t^ gradiu viMm fecit \ 

^empmrt crevit amor, OVID* 

Acquaintance grew, th* acquainbnce they implore 

To friendship, friendship ripen*d into love. EUSDEN. 



TO THE ADVENTUREH. 

Your paper of last Tuesday se'nnight, which I did 
not read till to-day, determined me to send you an 
account of my friend Eugenio, by whose distress 
my mind has been long kept in perpetual agitation : 
and, perhaps, my narrative may not only illustrate 
your allegory, but contribute to recover Opinion 
from her defection. 

As Orgilio, the father of Eugenio, had no prin- 
ciples but those of a man of honour, he avoided 
alike both the virtues and the vices which are in- 
compatible with that character: religion he sup- 
posed to be a contrivance of priests and politicians, 
to keep the vulgar in awe; and used by those in 
the rank of gentlemen who pretend tg acknow- 
ledge its obligations, only as an expedient to con- 
ceal their want of spirit. By a conduct regulated 
upon these principles he gradually reduced a pa- 
ternal estate of two thousand pounds per annum 
to five hundred. Besides Eugenio, he had only 
one child, a daughter: his wife died while they were 
infants. His younger brotheti viVio \\^ ^;:.q^^^ ^ 

N 3 



very considerable t'uitune in trade, retire^u 
ried into the country: he knew that tlie pa 
estate was greatly reduced; and, therefore, 
the Gxpence of his n^heVs education upon 
self: after some years had be»i spent at 
minster school, he sent him to the univemt' 
supported him by a very genteel aniiuity- 

Eugenio, tliougli his temper was reinai 
warm and sprightly, had yet a high relish of '. 
ture, and insensibly ac([uired a strong attacl 
to 3 college life. His apartment adjoined to 
and our acquaintance was soon improved 
friendship. 1 found in him great ardour of 
volence, and a sense of generosity and h 
which I had conceived to exist only in ron 
With respect to Christiuiity, indeed, he vras as 
sceptic: but I found it easy to obviate genen 
jections; and, as he had great peneLration ai 
gacity, was superior to prejudice, and habitiia 
no vice >vhich he wished to countenance by i 
lity, he began to believe as soon as he bud bq 
inquire: the evidence for Uevclation at lengi 
peared incontestible; and without busying U 
with the cavils of subtilty against particular 
trines, he determined to adhere inviolably t 
precepts as a rule of life, and to tnist in tht 
mises as tlie foundation of hope. The same b 
and Armness, the same generosity and honour. 
now exercised with more exalted views, and u 
more-perfect plan. He considered me as hi 
ceptor, and I considered him as my example 
friendship increased every day; and I belie 
bad conceived a design to follow me into o 
But when he had continued at college uboii 
years, he received a command from his fall 
come immediately tu town : for that his ei 
desire to place him \n t.Vi« aim^ *> 
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plished, and he had procured him a captain's com- 
Hiission. By the same post lie received a letter 
ii'oin his uncle, in which he was strongly urged to 
Continue at college, with promises of succeeding to 
his whole estate; his father's project was zealously 
Condemned, and his neglect of a brother^s concur- 
t'ence resented. Eugenio, though it was greatly 
his desire to continue at college, and his interest to 
oblige his uncle, yet obeyed his father without the 
least hesitation. 

When he came to town, he discovered that a 
Vrarm altercation had been carried on between his 
4incle and his father upon this subject: his uncle, 
^ot being able to produce any effect upon the 
father, as a last effort had written to the son; and 
\>eing equally offended with both, when his applica- 
tion to both had been equally ineffectual, he re- 
j>roached him with folly and ingratitude; and dying 
«oon after by a fall ^om his horse, it appeared, 
that in the height of liis resentment he had left his 
whole fortune to a distant relation in Ireland whom 
he had never seen. 

Under this misfortune Eugenio comforted himself 
by reflecting, tliat he had incurred it by obedience 
to his father; and though it precluded hopes that 
were dearer than life, yet he never expressed his 
displeasure either by invective or complaint. 

Orgilio had very early in life contracted an inti- 
macy with Agrestis, a gentleman whose character 
and principles were very different from his own. 
Agrestis had very just notions of right and wrong, 
by which he regulated his conduct without any re- 
gard to the opinion of others: his integrity was 
universal and inflexible, and his temper ardent and 
open; he abhorred whatever had the appearance 
of disingenuity, he was extremelyjealousof his au- 
thorhy, and there was a rough simp\ic\l^ m\i\&\SN»!Ci- 



l^aw whicli many circumstanceB of his life ^B^ 
tributed to produce. His father left him & foi 
of two hundred thousand pounds; but as the 

' aimony which enabled him to amass it, extendi 

I the education of his son by -whom it was to be 
sessed, he had been taught neitlier politene^ 
literature. He married a lady, whose inflt 

I trould have polished the rough diamond by deg 
but she died within the first year of her man 
leaving him a daughter to whom he gave her i 

' Amelia, and transferred all his affection: he.t 

I fore, contintjpd to live in great privacy; and 
used to have only servants and dependants •■ 

] him, he indulged the peculiarities of his hu 
without that complaisance whicli becomes i 
sibly habitual to those, who mix in the compa 
persons whom it is their apparent iuterest to p 
and whose presence Is a perpetual restraint 
Buch irregular starts of temper as would incur 
tempt, by arrogatiug a superiority which 
would acknowlcilge. To this disposition his dt 
ter accommodated herself as she grew up, 
motives both of affection and duty: as he 
and regretted the defect of bis own cducatic 
spared no cost to complete her's ; and she is ii 
the most accomplished character I ever knew 
obedience is cheerful and implicit, her aflt 
tender and without parade: her looks expros 
utmost sweetness and sensibility, and yet 
is a dignity in her manner which couimanr 
spect. 

The intimacy between the father of Eugenii 
Agrcstis produced a tender friendship betwee 
Bister and Amelia., which began in their infancj 
increased with their years. 

Such characters as Amelia and Ei'geniw \ 
«oI be Jong lamiliatly VnovniW eajAi wJosn, 
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it exciting mutual esteem: the transition from 
iteem to love, between persons of different nexes, 

often imperceptible even to themselves; and, 
^rhaps, was not discovered till long after it had 
■ happened, either by Eugenio or Amelia. When he 
^jpeturned from the university, she was about 
eighteen: as her stature and her beauty were greatly 
increased during this interval, their first effect 
upon Eugenio was proportionably greater, and he 
perceived, from whatever cause, a more sensible 
emotion in her. He had too much discernment not 
to discover that she loved him ; and too much ge- 
nerosity not to conceal his love of her, because he 
was so much her inferior in fortune : sometimes he 
reflected upon her partiality with pleasure, and 
sometimes with regret; but while they were thus 
mutually conscious to desires which they mutually 
suppressed, the late rebellion broke out, and Eu- 
genio was commanded into Scotland. In this ex- 
pedition he distinguished himself equally by his 
courage and humanity: and though he had not 
much money, and therefore could but seldom dis- 
play his bounty; yet his coftcem for the real in- 
terest of his meii was so apparent, as well in such 
acts of kindness as were in his power, as in the 
strict discipline which he maintained among them, 
that his personal influence was very powerful and 
•extensive. During this absence, though he felt his 
passion for Amelia increase, notwithstanding all his 
attempts to suppress it; yet he never wrote to her, 
but contented himself with mentioning her in ge- 
neral terms, and including her in his remembrance 
of other friends, when he wrote to his father and 
liis sister. 

When he returned, as his sister's intimacy with 
Amelia still continued, his opportunities to see her 
were equally frequent: but tbft "^V^^&xyx^ ^i >issa'yfc 
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interviewB was become yet more tumultuo^^ 

confused ; and the lo-vers were both conscious, thi 
their sentiments were every moment involuntari 
discovered to each other. 

Amelia had dismissed many suitors, who M 
not less distinguished hy their nxerit than their ni 
because she still lioped to enrich Eugenio widi I 
fortune; and Eugenio persisted in a conduct 
which this hope was disappointed, because he «M 
not degrade Amelia hy an alliance with depeodei 
and poverty. The objections of duty m^ht, 
deed, liave been removed by obtaining the cons 
of Agrestis, but those of honour would still bi 
remained; he was not, however, absolutely witb 
bope; for though be had lost his uncle's fortune 
obedience to his father, yet as he had greatly 
commended himself to bis commanding officer, v 
was of the highest rank, he believed it possible I 
he might be advanced to a post in the army, wh 
would justify his pretensions to Amelia, and rerai 
all his difficulties at once. 

Agestris wondered at the conduct of his daughi 
but neither asked nor suspected her motives: 
he bad always declared, that an he believed 
would never marry against his consent, he wo 
never urge her to marry against her own inclinati 

Amelia, therefore, continued to decline ev 
offer, and Eugenio to see her almost eveiy d 
without tlie least intimulion of his love, till the 
ginning of the last winter, when lie lost his sister 
the small-po.Y, Ills interviews with Amelia w 
now less frequent, and, therefore, more iiiterestii 
he feared, tliat as he would be seldom in her aig 
tlie assiduities of some fortunate rival might 
lengtli exclude him from her remembrance: be ' 
not, however, faulter in his resolution, nor i 
Amelia change her conduct. 
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Etfirw agUatut am^r, VlRGt 

Love, which the furies irritate to nge. 

happened that about this time she was addressed 
Ventosus, the eldest son of a noble family; who^ 
ides a large estate, had great expectations from 
father's influence at court. Yentosus, though 
was strongly recommended by Agrestis, and was 
narkable for personal accomplishments, was yet 
eived with great coldness by Amelia : he was sur- 
sed, mortified, and disappointed; yet he conti- 
sd his visits, and was very dihgent to discover 
at had prevented his success. One evening, just 
he was about to take his leave, after much in- 
K^tual entreaty and complaint, Eugenio unex* 
:tedly entered the room. Ventosus instantly re- 
cked the embarrassment both of his mistress and 
i stranger, whom he, therefore, supposed to be a 
al, and no longer wondered at his own disap- 
intment: these suspicions were every moment 
i^rmed and increased : for his presence produced 
lOtions which could neither be concealed nor mis- 
iLcn; though by a less penetrating eye than that 
jealousy, they might have been overlooked. 
He was now fired with resentment and indigna- 
n; and having left the room somewhat abruptly, 
was met upon the stairs by Agrestis, with whom 
desired to speak a few words ia ^ma^^ Aj^l^^ 
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^tii turned back into anotlier apartment 
toBus twW Uitii with some wannth, that he 
expeut to have found hie daughter pre-e{ 
and tliat he could not help Lliinkiog btm 
treuted, Agreslia, with equal warmth, r 
hint to explain his meaning; and after sot 
had been spent in eager altercatioiv, they pi 
Letter temper; Agrestis persuaded tliat a t 
tine love had been carried on between his ij< 
and Eugenio, and Ventosus convinced that i 
liad never encouraged the pretensions of his 
Agrestis immediately sent for Amelia, and 
arged her with many questions, which shi 
only answer with blushes and tears: her 
and confusion convinced him that Ventos 
not mistaken; and, therefore, desisting ft 
quiry, he severely reprehended ber for the pi 
enjoined her never to converse with Eugenia 
to whom he also signiiied his displeasure, i 
quested that to prevent farther uneasiness hi 
come no more to his house till Amelia sbi 
married, 

Eugenio, though his love was almost h 
before, was yet greatly afflicted by this iii 
because he feared that Amelia had falltai un 
father's displeasure, and that now he was I 
jealous of his autiiority he might be temj 
abuse il. As to secure her peace was the pi 
object of his wish, he concealed what had ha 
from his father, lest a quarrel should be pr 
between bim and Agrestis, in which Amelia 
cftcy and tenderness would be yet more 
wounded. Wlien a visit was intended to A 
he always took care to have some engagemi 
another place: Agrestis, hovtever, a« he 1 
conception of the principles upon which E 
Mted, did not doubt but, Oiat lie bad coinmui 
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the reason of his absence to his father, and that 
Biis father was secretly offended; but as he ex- 
']|»essed no resentment, be believed that his ambi* 
ition had for once restrained tlie petulance of his 
(Midey that he dissembled to prevent an open rup- 
^are, and had still hopes of effecting the puq)Ose 
^ihich he had concerted with his son. 

A suspicion of ill-will always produces it; but 
lesides this cause of alienation, Agrestis had un- 
justly imputed a conduct to his friend, which ren- 
dered him the object of his contempt and aversion; 
he, therefore, treated him with coldness and re- 
serve, supposing that he well knew the cause, and 
neglected to return hb visits vrithout thinking it 
necessary to assign any reason. This conduct was 
at length remarked by Orgilio, who considered it as 
the caprice of a character which he always de- 
spised ; he, therefore retorted the neglect without 
expostulation: and thus all intercourse between the 
£Emiilies was at an end. 

Eugenio in the mean time was indexible in his 
purpose : and Amelia, in her next interview with 
Ventosus, acquainted him that she would see him 
no more. Ventosus again appealed to her father: 
but the old gentleman was steady ia his principles, 
notwithstanding his resentment;, and told him, that 
he had exerted all the authority which God and 
nature had given him in his iiavour; and that^ how- 
ever provoked, he would never prostitute his child« 
by compelling her to marry a person, who was not 
the object of her choice^ 

Ventosus, who was extremely^ mortified at this 
disappointment, was very inquisitive about Eugenio, 
for whom he still supposed he had been rejected; 
he soon learned bis situation and circumstances^ 
and his long intimacy with Amelia;, he refteeted 
upon the confusion which, both l\ad^x^xe&*ai^^Sxi>2sx^ 
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idental interview at wbicb he was p 
was willing to believe, tiiat his rival, J 
teniptible, liad be«n tou successful to j 
cU with honour by a husband: tliiS) h 
did not believe, he was very diligent Q 
and to remove the disgrace o! a. refun' 
for this reason he had abruptly disc 
addresses, and congratulated hims^ 
escape. 

It bappenecl that about six weeks a^ 
as he was walking in the Mall, with a yi 
of distinction, met Amelia in companyn 
ladies and a gentleman. He thought fit ti 
Amelia with a supercilious respect, wl 
greatly the air of an insult: of this c<Ji 
Amelia, though she looked him in th^ 
no notice: by this calm disdain he wasil 
appointed and confounded; he was i' 
effort of his own malignity, and his br^ 
with passion which he could not vent. 
tation of mind he hastily turned t 
mined, for whatever reason, to follow )( 
he had advanced about fifty paces, he a 
coming forward, who, the moment t" 
Amelia, turned into another walk. " 
served by Ventosus, whose contempt n 
tion had now another object, upon ^ 
might witliuuC violence to tlie laws of lio 
gratided: he communicated his purpose to 
panion, and hastily followed Eugenio, V/\ 
had overtaken him, they burst i. 
and pushed so rudely by him, that he c 
recover hia step; they did not, howeMJ 
but stopping suddenly, turned about sa^l 
logize for tlie accident, and affected gra" 
at discovering to whom it had happt 
loeus bowed very lovi, and livlVi nkucb ex 
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'^leeremony begged his pardon; telling him at the 
%ame time, that there was a lady in tlie next walk 
"^irho would be very glad of his company. To this 
4faisult Eug^nio answered, * That he was not willing 
^VtD suppose that an afiront was intended, and that 
If the lady he meant was a woman of honour, she 
ought always to be mentioned with respect.' Ven- 
4osu9 replied, * That whether the lady he meant 
was a woman of honour, he would not determine; 
but he believed she had been very very kind; and 
was pleased to see that her favours were not for* 
gotten, though they were no longer accepted.' £u- 
genio was not now master of his temper, but turn- 
ing suddenly upon Ventosus, struck him with such 
violence that he fell at his feet: he rose, howevei-, 
in an instant, and laid his hand upon hb sword, 
but was prevented from drawing it by his compa* 
nion; and the crowd beginning to gather about 
them, they parted witli mutual expressions of con- 
tempt and rage. 

In the morning the officer who had been in com- 
pany with Ventosus at the quarrel, delivered a 
challenge to Eugenic, which he answered by the 
following billet. 

• Sir, 

' Your behaviour last night has convinced me 
that you are a scoundrel; and your letter this 
moniing that you are a fool. If I should accept 
your challenge, I should myself be both. I owe ^ 
duty to God and to my country, which I deem it 
infamous to violate ; and I am intrusted with a life, 
which I think cannot without folly be staked against 
yours. I believe you have ruined, but you can- 
not degrade me. You may possibly, while you 
stieer over this letter, secretly exult in your own 
safety; but remember that to ^rexewt. ^"^^sdviA.- 

o 2 
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don I have a sword, and to chHatiae 



With thia letter, the captain returned to ' 
tosus, who read it with alt the extravagandi 
rage and diBdain; the captain, however, en 
voured to soothe and encourage him; he n 
Rented Eugenio as a poltroon and a beggar, « 
he ought no otherwise to punish than by remc 
him from the rank into which he bad intru 
aad this, he said, would be very easily accomp 
ed. Ventosua at length acquiesced in the i 
meats of his friend; and it was soon industrii 
reported, that Eugenio bad struck a person of 
rank, and refused him the satisfaction of a ge 
man which he had condescended to ask. Fo: 
accepting a challenge, Eugenio could not b 
gaily punished, because it was made his duty 
EolUier by the articles of war; but it drew i 
him the contempt of Im superior otticers, and i 
them very solicitous to find some pretence to 
miss him. The friends of Ventosus immedii 
intimated, that the act of violence to which 
genio had been provoked, was committed w 
the verge of the court, and was, therefore, a 
ficient cause to break him; as for that otTenc 
was liable to be punished with the loss of hia h 
by a law which Ibougli disused was still in fi 
This espcdient was eagerly adopted, and Eu| 
was accordingly deprived of his d 
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^oh virumt/iuiJi roBmit fui sofiguitufi 
Hunc voIq^ Uutdarif fpti tin* mtrtt^ttaU 

Not him I prise who poorly gains 
From death the pahn which blood distains; 
But him who wins with nobler strife 
An unpolluted wreath from life. 

• 

He had concealed his quarrel with Ventosus from 
his father, who was then at the family-seat about 
twenty miles from London, because he was not wil- 
ling to acquaint him with the cause: but the effect 
was such as could not be hidden ; and it was now 
become necessary that he should anticipate the 
report of others. He, therefore, set out imme* 
diately for the country; but his father about the 
same time arrived in London: some imperfect ac- 
count had been sent him of the proceedings against 
Eugenic ; and though he concluded from his silence 
that he had been guilty of some indiscretion, yet 
he did not suspect an imputation of cowardice; and 
hoped by his interest to support him against private 
resentment. When he found that he had missed 
Eugenio in some of the avenues to town, he went 
immediately to the gentleman who had procured 
his commission , from whom he learned all the cir* 
cumstances of the affair. The moment he bad 
heard that his son had refused a challenge, he was 
seized with rage so violent, that it had the appear- 
ance of distraction : he uttered iuuMm^x^VA^ ^^^k^ 
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esecratiohs in a voice that w 
declared his Bon lo be unworthy of his ■ 
solemnly renounced him for ever. 

Eugenio returned to London the si 
it was late before lie arrived; theservantu 
€d the door told him with tears in his eyes, tl 
father was gone to bed much disordered, ai 
commanded that he should no more be ad 
into that house. He stood motionless a fe 
ments; and then departing without reply, ca 
reclly to me ; liis looks were wild, his count 
pale, and his eyes awinuning in tears: the O! 
he saw me, he threw himself into a cbai 

tiutting a copy of his answer to Ventosus't 
enge into my hand, anticipated my iiiqui) 
relating all that had happened. 

After having administered such ronsolat 
I could, 1 prevailed upon him with much di 
to go to bed. I sate up the real of the nig 
vising various arguments to convince Orgilii 
his son had added new dignity to his cha 
In the morning I went to his house; and afte 
solicitation was admitted to his chamber, 1 
him in bed, where he had lain awake all the 
and it was easy to see that his mind was i 
notation. I hoped that this tumult was pr 
by the struggles of parental tenderness;-' 
moment I mentioned his eon, he f<:'tl inta^ 
of rage that rendered him speecliless; i 
away, conviirf;ed that the eloquence t 
upon the same subje[:t would have be 
effect I did not, however, n^late these dis* 
ing circumstances lo Eugenio: [ told him 
would be proper lo waJt a few days befc 
farther application wa* made; notonlyb 
father's resentment would probably std 
tiecause he was now iwlispo&ed. 
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Eugefdo* wheu he heard that his father was ill, 
'changed colour and burst into tears. He went 
every evening, and knocking softly at the servant's 
window, inquired how he did; and when he found 
tiiat his fever was become dangerous, he intreated 
me to go yet once more and intercede for him, that 
he might at least be permitted to see his father, if 
he might not hope to be forgiven. I went; but 
when Orgilio heard my name, he fell into a fresh 
transport of rage, which ended in a del^um. The 
effect which this incident produced upon Eugenio, 
who waited at the end of the street for my return, 
cannot be described: I prevailed upon him to go 
back to my house, where he some tmies hastily tra- 
versed the room, and sometimes sate fixed in a kind 
of stupid insensibility upon the floor. While he 
was in one of these fits, news was brought that his 
father was dead, and had the morning after he was 
taken ill disinherited him, declaring diat by the in- 
famy of his conduct he had broken his heart. 

Eugenio heard this account witliout any appa- 
rent surprize or emotion, but could not be persuad- 
ed to change his posture or receive any food; till 
his spirits being quite exhausted, sleep relieved him 
a few hours from the agony of his mind. 

The night on which his father was buried, he 
wrapped himself up in a horseman's coat that be- 
longed to my servant^ and followed the procession 
at a distance on foot. When the ceremony was 
over, and the company departed, he threw himself 
on the grave; and hiding his face in the dust, wept 
over it in silence that was interrupted only by 
groans. I, who had followed him unperceived, did 
not think it prudent to intrude upon the solemnity 
of his sorrow, till the morning dawned : he was sur- 
prised, and I thought somewhat confounded to see 
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me; he suffered me, however, to lead I 
but neither of us uttered a word. 

He told me the next day, that he would tr 
me a few nighta longer for a lodging, «nd i 
mean time think of some means by which be 
obtain a subsistence; he was, indeed, totally 
tiite, without money and without a profesBJoo 
he made no complaint, and obstinately refus 
pecuniary assistance. 

In less than a week afterwards, having con' 
his watch, his sword, a siiuff-boR, and ring. 
money, he engaged as a common sailor Id 8 p 
ttndertaking to diicover the nortb-wesl passa 
India. 

When he communicated this desperate i 
pri^e, he appeared perfectly composed: ' Mj 
friend,' said he, ' it has been always my po 
honour to obey the commands of God, the 
author of my being and the ultimate object 
hope, at whatever risque; and I do not repen 
I have steadily adhered to this principle at tl 
pence of all that is valuable upon earth : I haw 
fered the loss of fortune, of love and of fame; 
have preserved my iiitegiity, and I know that I 
not lose my reward. To tliese I would, in 
add the esteem, though not the love of Ai 
She will hear of me as degraded and disinheri 
coward.avagabond, and a fugitive; and her es 
1 think, I have sufficient reason to give up: 
will wound her deeper than contempt; it it, X 
fore, best that she should despise me. Son 
those, by whom she is addressed, deserve her: 
I ought not to withhold a felicity which I cannc 
joy. I shall embark to-morrow ; and your in 
embrace is all the good that I expect ta|M 
I from this country, when I depart in searcb^H 
I Mfhkh arc unknuwtt.' ^| 
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To this address I was not in a condition to reply ; 
^md perceiving that I was overwhelmed with grief, 
l^leift me, perhaps, lest his purpose should be 
Hkkeo, and my weakness should prove conta- 
il^ous. 

On the morrow I attended him to the ship. He 
^biked to me of indifferent things; and when we 
^mrtedy wrung my hand, and turned from me 
v«bruptly without speaking. I hasted into the boat 
' idiich waited to bring me on shore, and would not 
t'^ain feel the pangs of yesterday for all the king- 
Npaa of the world. 

Such is the friend I have lost ! such is the man 
irhom the world has disgraced for refusing a chal- 
lenge; but none who are touched with pity at his 
misfortunes, wish that he had avoided them by 
inother conduct; and Aot to pity £ugenio, is 
iturely to be a monster rather than a man. 

It may, perh24)8, be questioned, whether I ought 
thu9 to have exhibited his story under feigned 
names; or have a right to attempt that which he 
forbore. My love to him is, indeed, my motive : 
but I think my conduct is ji^st, when I consider, 
that though it is possible that Amelia may, by the 
perusal of these papers, suffer the most tender, and 
therefore the most exquisite distress, by the re- 
establishment of her esteem fur him who most de-r 
serves it; yet the world may derive new virtue, 
from the dignity which the character of Eugenio 
reflects upon his conduct: his example is truly il- 
lustrious ; and as it can scarce fail to excite emula-* 
tion, it ought not to be concealed. 

I am. Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 

BENEVOLUS, 
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wva dj j I ^^Ham exalnerr per artt*. 
Tbtj potiih life by tucful im. 

That raniillBrily produces neglect, '. 
obnerved. Tbe effect of all external object 
ever great or splendid, ceascB with their i 
the courlicr Btands without emotion in th 
pre§eiire; the rustic tramples under hia t 
bciuiUcti of the spniig with little attention 
coloura ur their fragrunce; and the inhabita 
coast darlB hin eye upon the immense diflV 
water>, without awe, wonder, or terror, 

TlioBo wlio have past much of their Hvei 
great city, look upon its opulence and its mul 
its extent and variety, with cold indifieren 
im iiihaljitant of the remoter parts of the 1 
is immcdiatt'ly distinguished by a kind of di 
curiosityi a busy endeavour to divide his b 
amoDgst a thousand objects, and a wild c< 
of Bslonishnieut a.nd alarm. 

The attention of a new-comer is generi 
Btrurk by iho multiplicity of cries that stun 
tbr streets, and th^ variety of merchandise I 
nufiLctiu'CB which the shopkeepers expose <. 
Iituidi and he U iipt hy unwitry bursts of : 
tioii, to excite thti merriment and contempt 
who mistuke llie use of their ryes for effects 
undcml ill) ding, and confound aocidcntul km 
njtii jiiiii I'cBsoniiig, 
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But, surely, these are subjects on which any man 
may without reproach employ his meditations: the 
iiinumerable occupations, among which the thou* 
sands that swarm in the streets of London, are dis- 
tributed, may furnish employment to minds of every 
cast, and capacities of every degree. He that con- 
templates the extent of this wonderful city, finds it 
difficult to conceive, by what method plentvis main- 
tained in our markets, and how tlie inhabitants are 
regularly supplied with the necessaries of life; but 
when he examines the shops and warehouses, sees 
the immense stores of every kind of merchandise 
piled up for sale, and runs over all the manufac- 
tures of art and products of nature, which are every 
where attracting his eye and soliciting his purse, he 
will be inclined to conclude, that such quantities 
cannot easily be exhausted, and that part of man- 
kind must soon stand still for want of employment, 
till the wares already provided shall be worn out 
and destroyed. 

As Socrates was passing through tlie fair at 
Athens, and casting his eyes over the shops and 
customers, ' how many things are here,' says he, 
^ that I do not want V The same sentiment is every 
monient rising in the mind of him that walks the 
streets of London, however inferior in philosophy 
to Socrates : he beholds a thousand shops crowded 
with goods, of which he can scarcely tell the use, 
iMid which, therefore, he is apt to consider as of no 
Value ; and, indeed many of the arts by which- fa-* 
milies are supported, and wealth is heaped together, 
Mre of that minute and superfluous kind, which no* 
thing but experience could evince possible to be 
prosecuted with advantage, and which, as the world 
might easily want, it could scarcely be expected to 
encourage. 

But so it is, that custom, curiositY) or wantotw 
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nesss, supplies every art with patroi 
purdiaaers for every ma-nufacture; the world »■ 
KdjuBted, that Dot only bread, but riches may be ob- 
tained witbout great abilities, or arduous perfurm* 
BDCes: tfae tiiosi unskilful band and luiciilighteiwd 
miud have suflicieut incitements tu industry; foriie 
that is resolutely busy, can scarcely be tn want. 
There is, indeed, no employment, however despi- 
cable, from which a man may not promise liimself 
more than competence, when he sees thousands 
and myriads raised to dignity, by no other merit 
than that of contributing to supply their neigh- 
bours with the means of sucking smoke Uirougfa a 
tube of clay; and others raising contributions upon 
those, whoae elegance disdains the grossuess of 
■moky luxury, by grinding the same materials into 
a powder that may at once gratify and impair tlM 
, smell. 

Not only by these popular and modbb triflei, 
but by a thousand unheeded and evanescent kind* 
of business, are the multitudes ofthis city preserved 
from idleuess, and consequently from want, lii 
the endless variety of tastes and circumstances tliut 
diversify maukind, nothing is so superfluous, but 
that some ooe desires it; or so common, but that 
some one is compelled to buy it. As nothing i» 
useless but because it is in improper hands, what is 
throwu away by one is gathered up by atiother; 
and the refuse of part of maukind furnishes a sub- 
ordinate class with the materials necessary la their 
support. 

When I look round upon those who are tluia 
variously exerting their qualifications, I coanot but 
ftdmire the secret concatenation of society that 
links together the great and the mean, the iilusih- 
ous and the obscure; and consider with benevo- 
ieiit satisfaction, that uo vaa.n, Mokv^ Ui body oi 
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mind be totally disabled, has need to suffer the 
mortification of seeing himself useless or burthen- 
some to the community : he that will diligently la* 
hour, in whatever occupation, will deserve the sus* 
tenance which he obtains, and the protection wliich 
he enjoys; and may lie down every night with the 
pleasing consciousness, of having contributed some- 
thing to the happiness of life. 

Contempt and admiration are equally incident 
to narrow minds: he whose comprehension can 
take in the whole subordination of mankind, and 
whose perspicacity can pierce to the real state of 
things through the thin veils of fortune or of 
fashion, will discover meanness in the highest sta- 
tions, and dignity in the meanest; and find that no 
man can become venerable but by virtue, or con- 
temptible but by wickedness. 

In the midst of this universal hurrvyno man ought 
lo be so little influenced by example, or so void of 
honest emulation, as to stand a lazy spectator of 
incessant labour; or please himself witli the mean 
happiness of a drone, while the active swarms are 
buzzing about him: no man is without some quality, 
by the due application of which he might deserve 
well of the world ; and whoever he be that has but 
little in his power, should be in haste to do that lit- 
tle, lest he be confounded with him than can do no* 
thing. 

By this general concurrence of endeavours, arts 
of every kind have been so long cultivated, that all 
the wants of man may be immediately supplied; 
idleness can scarcely form a wish which she may not 
gratify by the toil of others, or curiosity dream of a 
toy, which the shops are not ready to afford her. 

Happiness is enjoyed only in proportion as it is 
known; and such is the state or folly of man, that 
it is known only by experience oi \\a douXxw^x ^^ 

VOL, XXIV. p 



vrito hs'TB lonB lived amidat the c 
town imtiicnscly populous, have scarce an ii 
place where desire canuoi be gratified by 
In order to have ajuststose of this artificia! 
it is necessary to have passed some time in g 
colony, or those parts of our island which ai 
inhabited: he that has once known hoi 



trades even- man iu such situations j 






esercise, with how much labour the produc 
tore must he accommodated to human ui 
long the loss or detect of any common uten 
be endured, or by what aukward expedients 
be supplied, how far men may wander with 
in their hands before any can sell them wt 
wish lo huy, will know how to rale at its 
value the plenty and ease of a great city. 

But that the happiness of man may still 
imperfect, as wants in this place are easily « 
new wants likewise are easily created: evei 
in surveying the shops of London, sees nun: 
instruments and conveniences, of which, w 
did not know them, he never felt the need ; t 
when use has made them familiar, wonders li 
could be supported without them. Thus il 
to pass, that our desires always increase wi 
possessions; the knowledge that something r 
yet unenjoyed, impairs our eujoyment of th 
before us. 

They who have been accustomed to the 
mcnts of science, and multiplications of contr 
soon lose tlieir confidence in the unassisted 
ofnature, forget the paucity of our real oecf 
and overlook the easy methods by which the 
be supplied. It were a speculation worth 
philosophical mind, to examine how much ij 
away from our native abiUties, as well as a<i 
them, by utificial ciL^edieaU. V<« «.Ttt *a 
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tomed to give and receive assistance, that each of 
18 singly can do httle for himself; and there is 
scarce any one among us, however contracted may 
be his form of life, who does not enjoy the labour 
of a thousand artists. 

But a survey of the various nations that inhabit 
the earth will inform us, that life may be supported 
with less assistance; and that the dexterity, which 
practice enforced by necessity produces, is able to 
effect much by very scanty means. The nations 
of Mexico and Peru erected cities and temples with- 
out the u«e of iron ; and at this day the rude Indian 
supplies himself with all the necessaries of life : sent 
like the rest of mankind naked into the world, as 
soon as his parents have nursed him up to strength, 
he is to provide by his own labour for his own sup- 
port. His first care is to find a sharp flint among 
the rocks ; with this he undertakes to fell the trees 
of the forest; he shapes his bow, heads his arrows, 
builds his cottage, and hollows his canoe, and from 
that time lives in a state of plenty and prosperity; 
be is sheltered from the storms, he is fortified against 
beasts of prey, he is enabled to pursue the fish of the 
sea, and the deer of the mountains; and as he does 
iU3t know, does not envy the happiness of polished 
nations, where gold can supply the want of fortitude 
and skill, and he whose laborious ancestors have 
made him rich, may lie stretclied upon a couch, 
and see all the treasures of all the elements poured 
down before him. 

This picture of a savage life, if it shews how much 
individuals may perform, shews likewise how much 
society is to be desired. Though the perseverance 
and address of the Indian excite our admiration, 
they nevertheless cannot procure him the conveni- 
ences which are enjoyed by the vagrant beggar of 
a civilized country: he hunts like ^ Yivld b^^i&^ ^ 
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satisfy hiB hunger: and when he lies 
after a successful chace, cannot proDouuce Uimseii 
secure against the danger of perishing in a few days 
he is, perhaps, content with his condition, becaus 
he knows not that a better is attamable by man; a 
lie that is bom blind does not long for the petc^ 
tion of hght, because he cannot conceive the ti 
V Lint ages which light voald aUbrd him; but faui^i 
wounds and weariness are real evils, though be be 
lieves them equally incident to all his feUoff-crei 
tures; and when a tempest compels him to 11 
starving in his hut, he cannot justly be conclude 
equally happy witli those whom art has exempte 
from the power of chance, and who make the fon 
going year provide for the following. 

To receive and to communicate assistance, coi 
stitutes Che happiness of human life: man may,ii 
<ieed, preserve his exiatencp in solitude, but ci 
enjoy it only in society; the greatest undorstaiK 
ing of an individual, doomed to procure food ai 
clothing for himself, will barely supply faim \ril 
expedients to keep off death from day to day; bi 
as one of a large community performing only k 
share of the common business, he gains leisure f( 
intellectual pleasures, and enjoys the happiness < 
reason and rejection. 
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Una emfta dohn voiuptas, OVID. 

Hour vain the joy for which our pain muft pay. 

It has been remarked, that the play of brutes is 
always a mock fight; and, perhaps, this is equally 
true of all the sports that have been invented by 
reason for the amusement of mankind. The cele- 
brated games of antiquity were something more; 
the conflict was often fatal, and the pleasure of 
the spectator^ seems to have been proportioned to 
the danger of the combatants : nor does it appear, 
that any sport has been since contrived, which can 
gratify pure benevolence, or entertain without pro- 
ducing an opposition of interest. There are, indeed, 
many external advantages which it has never been 
thought immoral to acquire, tliough an opposition 
of interest is necessarily implied; advantages, which» 
like a stake at cards, one party can only gain by the 
loss of the other: for wealth and poverty, obscurity 
and distinction, command and servitude, are mutu- 
ally relative, and the existence of each is by each 
reciprocally derived and given. 

Play, therefore, is not unlavvful, merely as a con- 
test; nor can the pleasure of them that win, be im- 
puted to a criminal want of benevoleUce, in this 
state of imperfection, merely because it is enjoyed 
at the expence of those who lose. But as in busi • 
jiess, it has never been held lawful to cvccajxks^m^ 
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those whom we desire lo excel; , , 

chance of loss and gain ought to be always ft 
Uit least, each party lihould be apprised of the foK 
t^mployect agalnat him{ and if (hen he pl^Bgain 
odds, no man has a right to inquire his motit 
thougli a good man would decline to engage him 

There is, however, one species of diversion whii 
has not been generally condemned, though it 
produced by an attack upon those who have n 
voluntarily entered the lists; who find thcmselv 
buffeted in the dark, and have neither means of d 
fence nor possibility of advantage. 

These feats are achieved by the knights-em 
of mirth, and known by the name of Frolics: und 
this name, indeed, many species of wanton crud 
have been practised, without incurring tlie infan 
or raising the indignation which tbey deserve; a 
it is extremely difficult to fix npon any certain c 
terion, by which frolics may be distinguished ii 
criminal and innocent. If we could discern cRe 
while they are involved in their causes, and asc 
tain every remote consequence of our own actio 
perhaps these salHea might be allowed under ' 
same restrictions as raillery: the false alarms « 
ridiculous disLress into which others are betra; 
to make us sport, should be such only as will 
subjects of merriment even tu the sufferer when tl 
are past, and remembered neither with resentm 
nor regret : but as every action may produce efiV 
over which human power has no influence, t 
which human sagacity cannot foresee: we sho 
not lightly venture to the verge of evil, nor Eti 
at others though -with a reed, lest like the rod 
Moses it bAome a serpent in our hands. 

During the hard frost in the year 1740, t 
young gentlemen of considerable rank, rode i 
, neur one of tbc ^ti)K\^»\ a; 
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• city, at eleven o'clock at night, without any at- 
tendant; and having expressed unconunon concern 
about their horses, and overlooked the provision 
that was made for them, called for a room; order- 
ing wine and tobacco to be brouglit in, and declar* 
ing, that as they were to set out very early in the 
morningy it was not worth while to go to bed. Be- 
fore the waiter returned, each of them had laid a 
pocket pistol upon the table, which when he enter- 
ed they appeared to be very solicitous to conceal, 
and shewed some confusion at the surprise, lliey 
perceived with great satisfaction, that the fellow 
was alarmed at his discovery; and having upon 
various pretences called him often, into the room, 
one of them contrived to pull out a mask with his 
handkerchief from the pocket of a horseman's coat. 
They discoursed in dark and ambiguous terms, af- 
fected a busy and anxious circumspection, urged 
the man often to drink, aiid seemed desirous to 
.render him subservient to some purpose which they 
were unwilling to discover, lliey endeavoured to 
iconciliate his good-will, by extravagant commen- 
dations of his dexterity, and diligence, and en- 
couraged him to familiarity, by asking him many 
questions: he was, however, still cautious and re- 
served ; one of them, therefore, pretending to have 
known his mother, put a crown into his hand, and 
soon after took an opportunity to ask him at what 
hour a stage-coach, the passengers of which they 
intended to humbug, set out in the morning, whe- 
ther it .was full, and if it was attended with a guard* 
The man was now confirmed in his suspicions; 
and though he had accepted the bribe, resolved to 
discover the secret. Having evaded die questions 
with as much art as he could, he went to his master, 
Mr. Spiggot, who was then ii^ bed, and acquainted 
him with what he had observed. 
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r. Spiggot immediately got a_ 
lultation with his wife what was to be done 
advised him immediately to send for the coi 
with proper assistants, and secure them: 1 
cousidered, that as this would probably pre 
robhery, it would deprive him of an opportuj 
gain a. very considerable sum, which he wot 
come entitled to upon their conviction if he 
apprehend them after the fact; be, therefon 
prudently called up four or five of the ostle 
belonged to the yard, and having communica 
suspicions and design, engaged them to enlist 
his command as an escort to the coach, 
watch the motions of the highwaymen as he i 
direct. But mine host also wisely comt< 
that this expedition would be attended with t 
expence, and that the profit which he hope 
contingent, acquainted the passengers with 
danger, and proposed that a guard should bf 
by a voluntary contribution; a proposal, to 
upon a sight of the robbers through the wi 
they readily agreed. Spiggot was now si 
against pecuniary loss at all events, and abom 
o'clock the knights of the frolic with inRntte 
faction beheld five passengera, among whom 
was but one gentleman, step into the coacli 
the aspect of crimiuals going to execution ; ai 
joyed the significant signs which passed be 
them and tlie landlord, concerning tlie preca 
taken for tlieir defence. 

As soon as the coach was gone, the sup 
highwaymen paid their reckoning in great 
and called for their horses; care had already 
taken to saddle them; for it was nut fllr. Spi 
desire that the adventurers should go fur I 
they executed their purpose; and as soon ai 
(J^arled he prepu.red to iuUo-« \li6av •Kill 
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posse. He was, indeed, greatly surprised to see, 
that they turned the contrary way when they went 
out of the inn-yard; but he supposed they might 
chuse to take a small circuit to prevent suspicion, 
as they might easily overtake the coach whenever 
they would ; he determined, however, to keep be- 
bind them; and, therefore, instead of going after 
the coach, followed them at a distance, till, to his 
utter disappointment, he saw them persist in a dif- 
ferent rout, and at length turn into au inn in Pic- 
cadilly, where several servants in livery appeared to 
have been waiting for them, and where his curiosity 
was soon gratified with their characters and their 
names. 

In the mean time the coach proceeded in its 
journey. The panic of the passengers increased 
upon perceiving that the guard which they had 
hired did not come up; and they began to accuse 
Spiggot, of having betrayed them to the robbers 
for a share of the booty: they could not help look* 
ing every moment from the window, though it was 
so dark that a waggon could not have been seen at 
the distance of twenty yards : every tree was mis- 
taken for a man and horse, the noise of the vehicle 
in which they rode was believed to be the trampUng 
of pursuers, and they expected every moment to 
bear the. coachman commanded to stop, and to 
see a pistol thrust in among them with the dread- 
fill injunction, * Deliver your money/ 

Thus far the distress, however great and unme- 
rited, will be deemed ridiculous ; the sufferers will 
appear to have ingeniously tormented themselves 
by tlie sagacity with which they reasoned from ap- 
pearances intended to deceive them, and their so- 
licitude to prevent mischiefs which none would at-^ 
temptr 
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-■*fiSt ft'iiapjiened that when ihi 
about two miles outuf town, it was overtaken^ 
horseman who rode very hard/ and calied out « 
great eagerness to the driver to slop : this incidc 
among persons who had suffered perpetual app 
hension and alarm from the moment th^ set o 
produced a proportionate effect. The wife of ' 
gentleman was so terrilied, that she sunk down fr 
her seat; and he was so much cod vi need of hisdi 
ger, so touched at her distress, and so incem 
against the ruffian who had produced it, that wi 
out uttering a word he drew a pistol frooB 
pocket, and seeing the man parley with the coai 
man, who hitd now stopped his horses, he shot I 
dead upon the spot. 

The man, however, who had thus fallen the i 
tim of a frolic, was soon known to be the servant 
B lady who had paid earnest for the vacant plac< 
the stage ; and having by some accident been del: 
ed till it was set out, had followed it in a backi 
coach, and sent him before her to detain it till i 
came up. 

Here the ridicule is at an end; and we are e 
prised that we did not sooner reflect, that the CO 
pany bad suBicieut cause for their fear and tt 
precaution, and that the frolic was nothing mi 
than a lie, which it would have been folly not to 
lieve, and presumption to disregard. 

Ttie next day, white the Bucks were entertain 
a polite circle at White's with an account of 
farce they had played the night before, news arri' 
of the catastrophe, A sudden confusion cove 
every countenance; and they remained some ti 
silent, looking upon each other, mutually occus 
reproached and condemned. 

Tliis favourable moment was improved by a gi 
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laiiy who, though sometimes seen in that as- 
tbly» is yet eminent for his humanity and his wis- 
Q. ^ A man/ said he, ' who found himself be- 
lered in the intricacies of a iabyrintlv, when the 
waa going down, would think himself happy, if 
lue should be put into his hand by which he 
ht be led out in safety: he would i^ot, surely^ 
; it for a moment, because it might possibly be 
)vered ; and, if he did, would be in perpetual 
ger of stumbling upon some other wanderer, and 
bringing a common calamity upon both. In 
maze of life we are often bewildered, and dark- 
( and danger surround us : but every one may 
3ast secure conscience against the power of ac- 
nt, by adhering inviolably to tbat rule, by 
:h we are enjoined to abstain even from the Ap«« 
Bnces of Evil.' 
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Fire liitnUr homuus id juod voliaii tnthmt, CJESAR. 
Men willingly betieve what tfaey wiA to be tnie. 

«LT has long ago observed, tliat no man, how- 
' weakened by long life, is so conscious of his 
decrepitude, as not to imagine that he m&y yet 
i his station in the world for another year, 
f the truth of this remark every day furnishes, 
confirmation : there is no time of life, in which 
. for the most pa^ seem less ts> ^xi^XXbft %\x^^ 
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of deatb, than when every other eye sees it impend- 
ing; or are more busy in providing for another year 
than when it is plain to all but them$elvea> that at 
another year they cannot arrive. Though every 
funeral that passes before their eyes evinces tite 4e~ 
ceitfulness of such expectations, since every man 
who is borne to the grave thought himself equally 
certain of living at least to the next year; the sur- 
vivor still continues to flatter himseu, and is never 
at a loss for some reason why his life should be pro- 
tracted, and the voracity of death continue to be 
pacified with some other prey. 

But this IB only one of the innumerable artificM 
practised in the universal conspiracy of mankind 
against themselves ; every age and every condition 
indulges some darling fullacy; every man amuMS 
himself with projects which he knows to be impro- 
bable, and which, therefore, lie resolves to pursue 
without daring to examine them. Whatever any 
man ardently desires he very readily believes that 
be shall some time attain: he whose intemperance 
has overwhelmed him with diseases, while he lan- 
guishes in the spring, expects vigour uid recovery 
from the summer sun; and while he melts away in 
the summer, transfers bis hopes to the frosts of 
winter; he that gazes upon elegance or pleasure, 
which want of mouey hinders him ftom imitating 
or partaking, comforts himself that the time of dis- 
tress will soon be at an end; and tliat every day 
brings him nearer to a state of happiness; though he 
know* it has passed not only without aciiuisition of 
advantage, but perhaps without endeavours alter 
it, in the formation of schemes that cannot be exe- 
cuted, and in the contempt atioD of prospects which 
•annot be approached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all slum- 
ber out our time: every man thioks the day com- 
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ing, in which he shall be gratified with all his wishes, 
in which he shall leave all those competitors be- 
hind, who are now rejoicing like himself in the ex- 
pectation of victory; the day is always coming to 
the servile in which they shall be powerful, to the 
obscure in which they shall be eminent, and to the 
deformed in which thej shall be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with so little at- 
tention on the world about him, as to imagine this 
representation exaggerated beyond probability, let 
him reflect a Uttle upon his own life; let him con* 
sider what were his hopes and prospects ten years 
ago, and what additions he then expected to be 
made by ten years to his happiness : those years are 
now elapsed; have they made good the promise 
that was extorted from them, have they advanced 
his fortune, enlarged his knowledge, or reformed 
his conduct, to the degree that was once expected ? 
I am afraid, every man tliat recollects his * hopes 
must confess his disappointment; and own that 
day has glided unprofits^ly after day, and that he 
is still at the same distance from the point of hap- 
pinens. 

With what consolations can those, who have 
thus miscarried in their chief design, elude the me- 
mory of their ill success ? with what amusements 
can they pacify their discontent, after the loss of so 
large a portion of life ? tliey can give themselves up 
again ' to the same delusions, they can form new 
schemes of airy gratifications, and fix another 
period of felicity; they can again resolve to trust 
the promise which they know will be broken, they 
can walk in a circle with their eyes shut, and per- 
suade themselves to think that they go forward. 

Of every great and compHcated event, part de- 
pends upon causes out of our power, and part must 
be effected by vigour and perseverance. With re* 

VOL. XXXV. Q 
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be proportioned to evidence or probability: let any 
man, therefore, compare the number of those who 
have been thus favoured by fortune, and of those 
\7ho have failed of their expectations, and he will 
easily determine with what justness he has register- 
ed himself in the lucky catalogue. 

But there is no need on these occasions for deep 
inquiries or laborious calculations ; there is a far 
easier method of distinguishing the hopes of folly 
from those of reason, of finding the difference be- 
tween prospects that exist before the eyes, and 
those that are only painted on a fond imagination. 
Tom Drowsy had accustomed himself to com- 
pute the profit of a darling project, till he had no 
longer any doubt of its success; it was at last ma* 
tared by close consideration, all the measures were 
accurately adjusted, and he wanted only five hun- 
dred pounds to become master of a fortune that 
might be envied by a director of a trading company. 
Tom was generous and grateful, and was resolved 
to recompence this small assistance with an ample 
fortune: he, therefore, deliberated for a time, to 
whom amongst his friends he should declare his ne- 
cessities; not that he suspected a refusal, but be- 
cause he could not suddenly determine which of 
them would make the best use of riches, and^ was, 
therefore, most worthy of his favour. At last his 
choice was settled; and knowing that in order to 
borrow he must shew the probability of repayment, 
he prepared for a minute and copious explanation 
of his project. But here the golden dream was at 
an end : he soon discovered the impossibility of im->. 
posing upon others the notions by which he had so 
long imposed upon himself; which way soever he 
turned his thoughts, impossibility and absurdity 
arose in opposition on every side; even credulity 
and prejudice were at last forced Xo ^n^ -^^-^^^sA 
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he grew ashamed of crediting himself what 
would not sufTer him to communicate to anol 

To tliis test let every man bring his imagintttioid 
before they have been too long predominant in lui 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to be related, 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained: 
but when we delight to brood in secret over future 
happiness, and silently to employ our meditutiuu 
upon schemes of which we are conscious that the 
bare mention would expose us to derision and con- 
tempt; we should then remember, that we i» 
cheating ourselves by voluntary delusions; and giv- 
ing up to the unreal mockeries of fancy, those houN 
in which solid advantages might be attained by 
eober thougiit and rational assiduity. 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in human af> 
fiiir» that the most cautious and severe examinfi 
may he allowed to indulge some hopes, which he 
cannot prove to be much favoured by probabili^i 
since after his utmost endeavour? to ascertain 
events, he must often leave the issue in the hands 
of chance. And so scanty is our present allow- 
ance of happiness, that in many situations life could 
scarcely be supported, if hope were not allowed to 
relieve the present hour by pleasures burrowed from 
futurity; and re-animate the languor of dejection 
to new efforts, by pointing to distant regions of feli- 
city which yet no resolution or perseverance sh«ll 
ever reach, 

But these, like all other cordials, though they 
may invigorate in a small cguatitity, intoxicate in a 
greater; tliese pleasures, like the rest, arc lawful 
only in certain circumstances, and to certain de- 
grees; they may be useful in a due subserviency 
to nobler pm-puses, but become dangerous and de- 
etruetive, when once they gain the ascendant in the 
heart: to tJOoUtc the mind to tranquillity by hope. 
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%ven vrhen that hope is likely to deceive us, may be 
mometimes useful ; but to lull our faculties in a le- 
thargy, is poor and despicable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified, accord- 
ing to the state of the minds to which they are in- 
cident; to indulge hope beyond the warrant of rea- 
Bon, is the failure alike of mean and elevated under- 
standings; but its foundation and its effects are to- 
tally different: the man of high courage and great 
B^bilities is apt to place too much confidence in 
liimself, and to expect from a vigorous exertion of 
hjs powers more than spirit or diligence can attain ; 
between him and his wish he sees obstacles indeed, 
but he expects to overleap or break them; his mis- 
taken ardour hurries him forward ; and though per- 
haps he misses his end, he nevertheless obtains 
some collateral good, and performs something use- 
ful to mankind and honourable to himself. 

The drone of timidity presumes likewise to hope, 
but without ground and without consequences ; the 
bliss with wUch he solaces his hours, he always ex- 
pects from others, though very often he knows not 
from whom; he folds his arms about him, and sits 
iu expectation of some revolution in the state that 
shall raise him to greatness, or some golden shower 
that shall load him with wealth; he dozes away the 
day in musing upon the morrow; and at the end 
of life is rouzed from his dream only to discover 
that the time of action is past, and that he can 
now shew his wisdom only by repentance. 
T 
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VlRTITIi nfvlix Kiaia nrdiJt, 
Tnlambtaliifiilgrt bomiiribiii ; 

Ariilrh fnfalarli avrt. 

Sirangn to foUf and ta I 

With puce unulmed 

Virtue disdains to lend ai 

To the mad people's * 



noui bright, 
K of right. 



\ AM the person whom your correspondent Bene- 

*K>lus has thought lit to mention by the name u( 

Agrestis. There are some particulars in my cha- . 

u:ter, which, perhaps, he has mistaken : but I luve ' 

■ i|ilH in-dealing; and as he did not intend to flatter 

:, I forgive him : perhaps my heart is as warm ai 

^Another's, and I am no stranger to any principles 

that would lead a man to do a handsome thing. But 

to the point. 1 approve your publishing the storv 
of Eugenio; and I am determined the world shwl 
not lose the sequel of it, in which you are more 
concerned than perhaps you may imagine. 

You must know, l^ir, that 1 had observed my 
girl to go moping about of late more tb&n com- 
mon ; though in truth she ha.s been somewhat gnve 
ever since she dismissed Ventosus. I wem detei^ 
mined to keep an eye upon her; and so watching 
her pretty closely, I catched her last Saturday wm 
ee'Dnight almost drovined m \,&a.« viXftv ■jo>m ^-^cr 
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^ her hand. I laid hold of it in an instant, and 
Putting on my spectacles began to read, i»ith a 
^rewd suspicion that I should find out a secret. 
Her passion of crying still increased; and when I 
<>ad looked here and there in the paper, I was con- 
"^Uiced that she was by some means deeply inte- 
^^ted in the story, which, indeed, appeared to me 
to be full of misfortune. In short, I pressed her 
>o. home upon the subject, that she put the other 
two papers into my hand, and telling me who were 
ikieant by the names, I began to read with great 
eagerness; though to confess a truth, I could scarce 
9ee the three last pages. Odds my-life, thinks I, 
^hat an honest fellow this Eugenio is ! and leering 
up at my girl, I thought I never saw her look so 
like her mother before. I took her about the neck 
and kissed her: but I did not tell her what I had 
in my head : however, to encourage her, I bid her 
be a good cliild; and instantly ordering my coach, 
I went directly to Benevolus, of whom I inquired 
the ship's name on board of which Eugenio ^i^s. 
embarked, and when she sailed. The doctor, when 
ther he guessed at my intention or not, looked as 
if he would have leaped out of his skin, and told 
me witli a kind of wild eagerness, that the vessel 
having met with an accident in going out was. pu^ 
back, and then lay in the river near Gravesend. 

With this intelligence I returned to my daughter, 
and told her my mind. * Emmy,' s&ys I, * the 
Captain was always in my opinion a worthy man; 
arid when I had reason to believe you liked him, 
I did not resolve to part you because he was with- 
out a title or an estate, but because I could not 
be reconciled to his profession. I was determined 
you should never marry a cockade, and carry a 
knapsack ; and if he had been a general officer, I 
would hirve preferred an hon^ ^S&l^sl^ ^ft^^ ^^oc^ 
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oour&ges tracie &nd navigation, before hiraJ 
aides, I was angry that you abould hold & n 
correspondence, and ihiiik to rjirry your poini 
out me: but you were greatly misrepresenti 
was the Captain: he has gallantly removed i 
objections at once, lie is not now in the arm 
has he ever attempted to subvert my authorit 
is a true heart, and 1 feel tliat I love him as m 
He is still tvithin reach, and you shall this nn 
write to him with your own hand, and tell hie 
I say he shall be your husband. 1 have i 
enough for ye both; and it' 1 please, I can 
him a lord.' The poor child sat with her h&i 
chief up to her eyeR while I was speaking, ant 
not immediately perceive, that, upon hearir 
Captain wus not gone, she had fainted. We 
scarce keep life in her for above Iwo hours; 
last she a little recovered her spirils, and br 
me the foUowing billet: 









' My dear papa commands i 
you would immediately come c 
this hour consider his bouse as your own. 
greatly affected with the story of your gene 
and distress, which he has just learnt by an 
dent which 1 cannot now communicate; and 
determined to make you his heir, without f 
dice to, 

' Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
Ambli, 




- When I had perused this epistle, ' Pshaw,' 

I,,* put affeciioi>ale at Uie end of it, or elt 

0'C-coue uow.' '1^^ tnvu&e Viki vtuiAe. J 
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^ad to see her look cheerful; and having with 

tttome difficulty procured the proper addition, I dis* 

(latched the letter instantly by my own servant on 

borseback, and ordered a light chariot and four to 

Collow him, and take up Eugenio's friend the doctor 

"by the way. I will not tell you, Sir, how Eugenio, 

ms be is called, behaved upon the receipt of this 

letter; it is enough, that in about eight hours he 

arrived with his friend at my house; neither will I 

tell you how the lovers behaved when they met; it 

is enough, that they are to be married next Thurs^ 

day. I add some particulars for your private in* 

spection in the postscript, that you may give us 

your company at the wedding. I dare say you 

'will share the happiness of which you have been 

the instrument; and I assure you tliat you will be 

extremely welcome to the company, but to none 

more than to 

Your^s heartily, 

AORSSTIS. 

I am extremely obliged to Agrestis for his post- 
script, but yet more for his letter; which, if I may 
be allowed to judge by its effect, is the most elo- 
quent performance I ever read: its excellence, I 
am persuaded, will be universally acknowledged, 
because it will be felt. I shall, however, add some 
remarks, which, perhaps, may not occur to every 
mind, as every mind has not acquired a habit of 
speculation. 

Eugenio's heroic perseverance in virtue, though 
it appeared to preclude all his hopes of temporal 
advantage, yet eventually fulfilled them. If he had 
with less generosity engaged in a clandestine love, 
either he would have forfeited the esteem of Ame« 
lia, or she would have incurred the resentment of 
her father; if he had succeeded to tl)i& t^xAsIxcw^ ^V 
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his paternal estate, he might still have b<W 
pected by Agrestis; and if he had continti 
the army, however preferred, he would still 
beeu disapproved. 

Thus, perhaps, if remote consequences coi 
discovered by human foresight, we should si 
wisdom and the kindness of Divine Prescri 
we should see, that the precepts which we ar 
urged to neglect by our desire of happiness 
given to prevent our being precipitalM by 
into misery; at least, it would appear, that il 
immediate advantage is gained by the indi^ 
an equivalent loss is sustained by society; i 
socie^ is only an aggregation of individua 
who seeks his own advantage at the expence 
ciety, cannot long be exempted from the gi 
calamity which he contributes to produce. 

Such is the necessary imperfection of human 
that many private injuries are perpetrated of 
they take no cogniEsnce; but if these were al. 
to be pimisbed by the individual against when 
are committed, every man would be judge ant 
cutioner in bis own cause, and universal an 
would immediately follow. The laws, ther 
by which this practice is prohibited, ought 
held more sacred than any other: and tlie ' 
tion of them is so far from being necessary U 
vent an imputation of cowardice, that they at 
forced, even among those in whom coward 
punished- with death, by the followmg clause i 
nineteenth Article of war; 

' Nor shall any officer or soldier uphraic 
other lor refusing a challenge; since, accordii 
these our orders, tliey do but the Duty of Soli 
who ought to subject themselves to discipline; 
we do acquit and discharge all men who 
quarrels offered, < 
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disgrace or opinion of disadvantage in their obe- 
t^ence hereunto : and whoever shall upbraid them^ 
^Or. Oifiend in this case, shall be punished as a Chal- 
lUenger." 

It is to be presumed, that of this clause no gen« 
tteman in the army is ignorant; and those, who by 
lUie arrogance of Uieir folly labour to render it in- 
effectual, should, as enemies to their Country, be 
^driven out of it with detestation and contempt. 
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'Hominem pagma nutra n^it» MART* 

We strive to paint the manners and the mmd. 

Letters written from the heart and on real oc* 
casions, though not always decorated with the 
flowers of eloquence, must be far more useful and 
interesting than the studied paragraphs of Pliny, 
or the pompous declamations of Balsac; as they 
contain just pictures of life and manners, and are 
the genuine emanations of nature. Of this kind I 
fthall select a few from the heap I have received 
from my correspondents, each of which exhibits a 
different character, not exaggerated and heighten- 
ed by circumstances that pass the bounds of reality. 

TO THE ADVEllTURER. 

SIR, Sombre-H^, June z8* 

I am arrived with Sir Nicholas at this melan* 
choly moated mansion. Would I could be annihi- 
lated during the insupportable tediou*»x^*si& c>l v^^cDki^ 
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merl We are to sup this eveniuj^ 
tished the whole afternoon, hy dny^ 
that, in the new Brbour. My una 
imagines he lias a I'mtr and richer J 
thence, than the illuminuted vistM 
afl'ord, only because he sees a parcoB 
■headows, and blue hilts, and comfifl 
, been visited by our only neigfabourJ 

who entertained us with a dull hisUw 
dren she has educated at a little scha 
founding, and who values herself fl 
been iu town these ten years, aud foe 
what a drum meeiis. My sister and J 
scheme to plague her, for we have teq 
entreating her to make one at Brag^ 
For heaven's sake send ub your papq 
do not give us so many grave ones] 
to be diverted after studying Hoyle, 
for three hours every aftemooii witl 
Xion, that tlie time may iu)t pass aw| 
and that we may be a niatch (a 
winter. Let us know what t< 
next Jubilee Masquerade, liovr sb 
ttence to support my absence Irom i^ 
dvoB de Pompadour comes over, aa 
when J left tovun, impart to us a m 
ef the complexion she now wears, an 
of her dress; any milliner wij 
^4erms to yx>u. I don't see that you 
^thed the U^tle novel I sent you; I 
vas written by a riglit honourable: bi 
pose, think tiie sLy]e colloquial as yoq 
the moral trite or trifling. Colonel | 
daric ode on the EO table, must 

your very iiejtt paper, or 
it to hear agftiu from 
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TO THE ADVEKTUREft. 
ffJL» 

I apply to you as a person of prudence and 
L - . knowledge of the world, for directions how to ex- 
tricate myself out of a great and uncommon diffi* 
culty. To enable myself to breed up a numerous 
J fiunily on a small preferment, I have been advised 
to indulge my natural propensity for poetry, and to 
write a tragedy: my design is to apprentice my 
J, eldest son to a reputable tradesman, wiUi the profits 
^. I shall acquire by the representation of my play, 
. being deterred by the inordinate expences of an 
^ University education from making him a scholar. 
J; An old gentlewoman in my parish, a great reader 
»'i of religious controversy, whom celibacy and the 
« reduction of interest have made morosely devout. 
Mi accidentally hearing of my performance, undertook 
r to censure me in all companies with acrimony and 
& teal, as acting inconsistently with the dignity of my 
■ public character, and as a promoter of debaucliery 
^ and lewdness. She has informed my churchwar-> 
' dens, that the playhouse is the temple of Satan, 
and that the first Christians were strictly forbidden 
to enter the theatres, as places impure and con« 
tagious. My congregations grow thin; my clerk 
shakes his head, and fears his master is not so sound 
as he ought to be. I was lately discoursing on the 
beautiful parable of the prodigal son, and most 
unfortunately quoted Erasmus's observation on it, 
* ex quo quidem aigumento poss€^ non inelegans 
texi comedia,'—- on which subject a most elegant 
comedy might be composed; which has ruined me 
for ever, and destroyed all the little respect re- 
maining for me in the minds of my parishioners. 

VOL. XXIV. & 
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! cried they, would the pktl 
into verse? would he make stage-plttys bi 
Scriptures? How, Sir, am 1 to act? Assist 
your advice. Am I for ever to bear unre. 
obloquy, and undeserved reproach? or mi 
i^Bin the t;ood opinion of my people, n 
all hopes of the five hundred pounds I wa^ 
by my piece, and generously burn my t 
my church-yard, in the face of my wh(^ 

Your's, &c. 
Jacob 



n 



1 had almost finished a view i 
St. Peter's at Rome in bntterfly- 
cruel parroquet accidentally trod upOD 
emperor, of which the iiigh altar was tc 
made. This is the first letter I have writ! 
my dreadful loss; and it is to desire you ti 
advertisement at the end of your next papi 
fyi'igi that whoever has any ' purple emp 
swallow tails' to dispose of, may hear ol 
chaser at Lady AVhim's in New Bond-stree 
Yours, 



TO THE adventure: 



you will pay off my milk-score and 
stop my taylor from arresting me, and pu 
pieces in my pocket, I will immediately se 
Lyons on foot, and stay there till I havj ti 
into English the munscript of Longinus v. 
talk of in your fifly-Jirst paper. Favour 
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a speedy aqswer, directed to Mr. Quillit, at the 
cork-cutter's in Wych-street, Drury-lane, 

P. S. Seven booksellers have already applied 
to me, and offer to pay me very generously for my 
translation, especially as there is no French one 
for me to consult. 



TO THE ADVENTURER. 



•IR, 



You affect great tenderness and sensibility when- 
ever you speak of the ladies. I have always de- 
spised them as trifling and expensive animals; and 
have, therefore, enjoyed the delicious liberty of 
what they idly and opprobriously call an old bache^ 
lor. I consider love in no other light, than as the 
parent of misery and folly, and the son of idleiiess 
and ease. I am, therefore, inexpressibly delighted 
with a passage of uncommon sense and penetra- 
tion, which I lately met with in the works of the 
celebrated Huet; and which, because no English 
writer has taken notice of it, I beg you will publish 
for the use of my countrymen, as it will impart to 
them a method of escaping the despicable lot of 
living under female tyranny. 

* Love,* says this judicious prelate, * is not only 
a passion of the soul like hatred and envy, but is 
also a malady of the body like a fever. It is situ- 
ated in the blood and the animal spirits, which are 
extraordinarily inflamed and agitated; and it ought 
to be treated methodically by the rules of medi- 
cine, in order to effect a cure. I am of opinion, 
that this disorder may easily be subdued by plenti- 
ful sweats and copious bleedings, which would carry 
off thp f eccant humours and these violent inflam- 
mations," would purge the blood, calm its emotion, 
and re-establish it in its former natural state. This 
is not merely groundless conjecture, it\a^xvQi^vcc«^ 

r2 
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nded on experience. A great priacF, i 
I -wu intimately acquainted, having concm 
violent passion for a young lady of exalted n 
was obliged to leave her, and to take the field 
the army. During this absence, his love was 
rished and kept alive by a very frequent and 
lar intercourse of letters to the end of the camp 
when a dangerous sickness reduced bim to e 
mity. By applying to the most powerful and e 
ciouB drugs physic could boast of, he recovere 
health, but lost his passion, which the great evi 
tions he had used had entirely carried off unki 
to him. For imagining that he nas as niu< 
love as ever, he found himself unexpectedly 
and indifiereiit, the first time he beheld agai: 
lady of whom he had been so pasfiioiiately 
Tlie like accident befel one of my most inti 
friends, who recovering from a long and stub 
fever by falling into copious swea&, percei%'e 
the same time that he was cured of a passion, 
for some time before had continually teized 
grievously tormented him. He bad no loiigei 
taste for the object lie formerly adored, attem 
in vain to renew his gallantries, and found tha 
sensibility and dislike had banished tenderness 

1 am y out's, 

Akalo 



TO THE ADVENTUHER. 

In one of your late sermons I am informed 
I never read niyself, that you have presumei 
Bpeak with ridicule and contempt of llie noble a 
of Buckb. Seven of us agreed last night at 
's Arms, that if you dared to be guilty Ol 
mpudeoce a second uiue, wt \\ovj.Vl c«ni' 
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liand upon my lips, I bowed myself with reverence 
l>efore them; Rhedi saluted me by my name, and 
presented me to .bis companion, before whom I 
again bowed myself to the ground. Having looked 
Btedfastly in my countenance, he laid his hand 
upon my head, and blessed me : * Heli,' said he^ 
' those who desire knowledge that they may teach 
virtue, shall not be disappointed : sit down, I will 
relate events which yet thou knowest but in part, 
and disclose secrets of Providence from which thou 
mayest derive instruction.' We sat down, and I . 
listened as to the counsel of an Angel, or the music 
of Paradise, 
k Amana, the daughter of Sanbad the shepherd, 
was drawing water at the wells of Adail, when a 
caravan which had passed the desart arrived, and 
the driver of the camels alighted to give them 
drink : those which came first to the wells, belonged 
to Nouraddin the merchant, who had brought fine 
linen and other merchandize of great value from 
Egypt Amana, when the caravan drew near, had 
covered herself with her veil, which the servant of 
Nouraddin, to gratify a brutal curiosity, attempted 
to withdraw. 

. Amana, provoked by the indignity, and encou-t 
raged by the presence of others, struck him witli the 
staff of the bucket; and he was about to retaliate 
the violence, when Nouraddin, who was himself 
with the caravan, called out to him to forbear, and 
immediately hasted to the well. The veil of Amana 
had fallen off in the struggle, and Nouraddin was 
captivated with her beauty: the lovely confusion 
of ofiended modesty that glowed upon her cheeky 
the disdain that swelled her bosom, and the re- 
aeutment that sparkled in her eyes, expressed a 
consciousness of her sex, which warmed and ani- 
mated ber beauty: they were greA^t^ niYickOir^^'^* 
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raddin biul never seen, and praduced a ti 
his breast which be bad never felt; for Not 
tliougb lie hail now ^real possessions, was yet i^ 
youlii, and a. atrangei' to woman: tlie mercbandtM 
vbich he was transjiorting, had been purchiLsed b}^A« 
|p3 father, whom the angel of death bad iDtercefi 
in the journey, and the sudden a 
peiidfjuce and wealth did not dispose him to restrtusft 
the impetuosity of .desire: he, theiefore, demnndetf^ 
Amaiia of her parents; his message was received* 
with gratitude aud joy; and Nouraddin, at^er ■' 
short time, carried her baek to Egypt, having Ant 
punished the servant, by whom she had been in* 
suited at the well, with his own hand. 

But he delayed the solemnities of marriage, till 
the time of mourning for his father should expire; 
and the gratification of a passion which he couU 
not suppress, was witliout umch dilficuhy suspended 
now its object was in bis power. He anticipated the 
happiness which he believed to be secured; and 
supposed tbat it would increase by expectation, 
like a treasure by usury, of which more is still pos- 
sessed, as possession is longer delayed. 

During this interval Amana recovered from the | 
tumultuous joy of sudden elevation; her ambition 
woe at an end, and she became susceptible of love. 
Nouraddin, who regretted the obscurity of her birth 
only because it had prevented the cultivation of her 
mind, laboured incessantly to suppiy the defect: 
she received his instruction not only with gratitude) 
but delight; while he E.poke she gazed upon him 
with esteem and reverence, and had no wish but to 
return the happiness which he was impatient to 
bestow. 

At this time Osmin the Caliph was upon tbe 
r throne of Egypt. The passions of Osiuin, thou 
I Jbiowest, were iinpeluoua vn \,\\t^ \oTT«n.XA "A Ktu«l, 
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isid fatal as the whirlwind of the desart^ to excite 
Kid to gratiiyy was the whole purpose of his mind ; 
^ut his wish was still unsatisfied, and his life was 
B^retched. His seraglio was filled with beauty; but 
Aae power of beauty he had exhausted : he became 
c^vtrag^us to revive desire by a new object, which 
l^e demanded of Nardic the eunuch, whom he had 
i^ot only set over his women but his kingdom, with 
kRienacf» and execration. Nardic, therefore, caused 
^ proclamation to be made, that whoever should 
(noduce the most beautiful virgin within two days, 
should stand in the presence of the Caliph, and be 
cieemed the third in his kingdom. 

Caled, the servant who had been beaten by 
^ouraddin, returned with him to Egypt : the sullen 
^BTOcity of his temper was increased by the desire of 
Tevenge, and the gloom of discontent was de€))ened 
liy despair: but when he heard the proclamation Of 
'Nardic, joy kindled in his aspect like lightning in 
the darkness of a storm; the offence which he had 
^committed against Amana, enabled him to revenge 
"the punishment which it produced. He knew that 
she was yet a virgin, and that her marriage was 
near: he, therefore, hastened to the palace, and 
demanded to be brought before Nardic, who in the 
midst of magnificence and servility, the flattery of 
dependent ambition, and the zeal of unlimited obe- 
dience, was sitting pale and silent, his brow con- 
tracted with anxiety, and his breast throbbing with 
apprehension. 

When Caled was brought into his presence, he 
fell prostrate before him: * By the smile of my 
Lord,' said he, * let another be distinguished from 
the slaves who mingle in obscurity, and let his fa- 
vour elevate another from the dust; but let my ser- 
vice be accepted, and let the desire of Osmin be 
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vith beauty. AmiLQa 'will sborll 



I 

I 



eGpouaed by Nouraddio; but of Amanii ihe 
reign of Egypt only is wortliy. Huste^ thi 
to demand her; she is now witi 
to wliich I will couduct tbe messenger of tlij^ 

Nardic received this iutelligente with trai 
of joy; a matidale was instantly writtea W 
raddio; it was sealed with the royal signet, 
delivered to Caled, who returned witli a force 
ficieiit to compel obedience. 

On this day the mourning of Nouraddin expir 
he had changed his apparel, and perfunied hia i 
sori; his features were biightened with iht: gladi . 
of his heart; he had invited his friends to the (a\ 
tival of liis marriage, and the evening waa lo a^lr^ 
complish hiG wishes : the evening also was expectdl^ 
by Amana, with a Joy which she did not labour Uf 
suppress; and she was hiding her blushes in tin 
breast of Nouraddin, wlien Caled arrived wLUi tbt 
maiiddte and tlie guard. 

The domestics were alarmed and terrified; &nJ 
Nouraddin, being instantly acquainted with ite 
event, rushed out of the apartment of Amana witli 
disorder and trepidation. \Vhen he saw Caled, lis 
was moved with anger and disdain; but he was tu- 
tiniidated by the appearance of the guard. CnJed 
immediately advanced, and, with looks of iiisoleuce 
and triumph, presented the mandate. Nouraddin \ 
seeing the royal signet, kneeled to receive it; and 
having gazed a moment at the superscription, 
pressed it upon his forehead in an agony of sus- 
pense and terror. The. wretch who had betrayed 
hiin enjoyed the anguish which he suffered ; anil 
perceiving ttiiit he wub fainting, and had not furli- 
ude to lead the piipcr, acquainted hiin with Uie 
the name uf Amana he i>tarled, as 11 
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B had felt the ifting of a scorpion, and immediately 
^ to the ground. 

Caled proceeded to execute his commission with- 
••t remorse; he was not to be moved by swooning, 
Kpostulation, entreaty, or tears; but having con- 
^cted Amana to the seraglio, presented her to 
[ardic, with exultation and hope. Nardic, whose 
ish was flattered by her stature and her shape, 
fted up her veil with impatience, timidity, and so- 
citude: but the moment he beheld her face, his 
Oubts were at an end: he prostrated himself be- 
>re ber, as a person on whose pleasure his life 
'ould from that moment depend. She was c%n> 
acted to the chamber of the women, and Caled 
"as the same hour invested with his new dignity ; 
li apartment was assigned him in the palace, and 
e was made captain of the guard that kept the 
ates. 

Nouraddin, when he recovered his sensibility, 
nd found that Amana had been conducted to the 
sraglio, was seized by turns with distraction and 
tupidity: he passed tlie night in agitations, by 
rhich Uie powers of nature were exhausted, and 
a the morning he locked himself into the cliam- 
ler of Amana, and threw himself on a sofa, de- 
ermined to admit no comforter, and to receive no 
astenance. 
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Pnyen made i»d ennied in ■ luckless hour. 



While Nouraddin was thus abandoned to dfspalr, 1 
Kardic'G description cf Amana had rouzed Osmio 1 
from his apathy. He coininanded that she ihoM I 
be prepared to receive him, and soon after went I 
alone into her apartment. Familiar as he was wjlli 1 
' beauty, and satiated witb enjoyment, be eould not 
behold Amana without emotion L he perceived, in- | 
deed, that she was in tears, and that liis presence 
covered her with confusion; yet he believed that 
her terrors would be easily removed, that by kind- 
ness she might be soothed to familiarity, and fay 
caresses excited to dalliance; but the moment be 
approached her, she threw herself at his feet, and 
entreated to be heard witli an importunity which he 
chose rather to indulge than resist: he, therefore, 
raised her from the ground, and supporting her in 
his arms, encouraged her to proceed, ' Let my Lord," 
said she, ' dismiss a wretch who is not wortliy of his 
presence, aud compassionate the dielreas which is 
not susceptible of delight, I am the daughter of a 
shepherd, betrothed to the merchant Nouraddin, 
from whom my body baa been forced by the perfidy 
of a slave, and to whom my soul is united by indis* 
■oluble bonds. O! WttiotttialerTorBofthy fcow« 
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l)e upon me ! Shall the sovereign of Egypt stoop to 
^ reptile of tlie dust ? shall the judge of nations re- 
gain the worthless theft of treachery and reven^<' ? 
«r shall he, for whom ten thousand languisli wiih 
fiesire, rejoice iu the sufferance of one alienated 
mindK Osmin, whose breast had by turns been in- 
flamed with desire and indignation, while he guzed 
upon the beauties of Amana and listened to her 
voice, now suddenly threw her from him, and de- 
parted without reply. 

When he was alone, he remained a few moments 
insuspence: but the passions which eloquence had 
repressed, soon became again predominant; an^he 
commanded Amana to be told, that if within three 
hours she did not come prepared to gratify his 
wishes, he would cast the head of the slave for whom 
he was rejected at her feet. 

The eunuch by whom this message was delivered, 
and the women who had returned to Amana when 
the Caliph retired, were touched with pity at her 
distress, and trembled at her danger: the evils 
which they could scarce hope to prevent, they were 
yet solicitous to delay; and, therefore, advised her 
to request three days of preparation, that she miglit 
sufficiently recover the tranquillity of her mind, to 
make a just estimate of her own happiness; and 
with this request to send, as a pledge of her obedi- 
ence, a bowl of sherbet, in which a pearl had been 
dissolved, and of which she had first drank herself. 

To this advice, after some throes of desperation, 
she at length consented, and prepared to put it in 
execution. 

At the time when this resolution was taken, 
Nouraddin suddenly started from a restless slum- 
ber; he was again stung by an instantaneous reflec- 
tion upon his own misery ; and indulged the discon- 
tent of his mind in this exclamaUoci; * Itv(\!&dum. 
roz. XXI v» s 
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ind goodnesB do indeed preside over the woriii 

Omnipotence, whence is oppression, injustice, R 

KCruelty? AsNouraddin alone hits ii right to Ani»m, 1 

why is Amana in tlie power of Osminf O tliat no* I 

.tee justice of Heaven would appear in my belidf! I 

P'jO that rrnin this hour I was Osiuin, and Osmin I 

f Kouraddin !' The momeiit he liad uttered ihii I 

PwiBh, hia chamber was darkened as with a tbid I 

f jdoud, which was at length dissipated by a bursl of I 

f thunder; and a being, whose appearance was more | 

I. than human, stood before him, ' Nouraddin,' 

j^the vision, ' I am of tlie region above thee ; but my I 

Wness is with the children of the earth. Thou | 

it wished to be Osmin, and as far as this wish is 

it shall be accumplisbed ; thou shalt be I 

gabled to assumeliia appearance, and toexercise his I 

icwer. I know not yet whether I am permitted t* 

ebnceal Osmin under the appearance of Nouradidiiii 1 

Rit till to-morrow he shalJ not interrupt thee.' 

' Nouraddin, who had been held motionleu by 

Mtonishment and terror, now recovered his forn- 

in the presence of a friend; and was about 

9 express his gratitude and j(>y, when the Genius 

talisman on his left arm, and acquainted 

I its puwer: * As often as this bracelet,' said 

_., 'shall be applied to the region of thy heart, tbou 

[halt be alternately changed in appearance from 

(louraddin to Osmin, and from Osmin to Nourad- 

The Genius then suddenly disappeared, and 

^^fouraddin, impatient to recover the possession of 

instantly applied the stud of the bracelet to 

niis breast, and the next moment found himself 

'n an apartment of the seraglio. 

During this interval, the Caliph, who teat tx- 

' ^ecting the issue of his message to Amana, becuae 

restless and impatient: he quitted his apartmentt 

and went mto the ^atdeiw, '«\iwtt \\ia >«»!i!isA tiacfc* 
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ward and forward with a violent but interrupted 
|>ace; and at length stood still, frowning and pen- 
tive^ with his eyes iixed on the clear surface of a 
fountain in the middle of the walk. I'he agitation 
of his mind continued, and at length broke out into 
this soliloquy : * What is my felicity, and what is my 
power? I am wretched, by the want of tliat which 
the caprice of woman has bestowexl upon my slave. 
I can gratify revenge, but not desire; I can with- 
hold felicity from him, but I cannot procure it to 
myself. Why have I not power to assume the form 
in which I might enjoy my wishes ? I will at least 
enjoy them in thought. If I was Nouraddin, I 
should be clasped with transport to the bosom of 
Amana.' He then resigned himself to the power of 
imagination, and was again silent; but the moment 
his wish was uttered, he became subject to the 
Genius who had just transported Nouraddin to his 
palace. This wish, therefore, was instantly fulfilled ; 
and his eyes being still iixed upon the water, he 
perceived, with sudden wonder and delight, that his 
igure had been changed in a moment, and that the 
mirror reflected another image. His fancy had 
been warmed with tlie ideal caresses of Amana; 
the tumult of his mind was increased by the pro- 
digy ; and the gratification of his appetite being the 
only object of his attention, he hasted instantly to 
the palace, without reflecting that, as he would not 
be known, he would be refused admittance. At the 
door, to which he advanced with eagerness and pre- 
cipitation, he was stopped by a party of the guard 
that was now commanded by Caled : a tumult en- 
sued, and Caled being hastily called, believed that 
Nouraddin, in tiie phrenzy of desperation, had scal- 
ed the walls of the garden to recover Amana; and 
rejoicing in an opportunity of revenge that exceeded 
his hope> uistantly stabbed hiiu with his ^oinard^ 

s 2 
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but at the same lime received that of the C( 
Ilia bean. Thus fell al once tiie tyrant and the 
tor; the tyrant by the hand which had been armed 
to support him in oppression, and the traitor by liie 
fury of the appetite which bis perfidy had excited. 
In the mean time the man who was believed to be 
slain, reposed in security upon a sofa ; and Amanii 
by the direction of her women had prepared itrt 
message and the bowl. They were now dispatched 
to the Caliph, and received by Nouraddin. He un- 
derstood by the message that Amana was yet invio- 
late : in the joy of his heart, therefore, he took tlM 
bowl, which having emptied, he returned by tha 
eunuch, and commanded that Amana should bs 
brought into his presence. 

In obedience to this command, she was conducted 
by ber women to the door, but she eatered alone 
pale and trembling; and though her lips were forc- 
ed into a smile, the characters which grief, dread, 
and aversion, had written in her countenance, wera 
not effaced. Nouraddin, who beheld her disorder, 
exulted in the fidelity of her love, and springing 
forward, tlirew his arms about her in an extasy of 
tenderness and joy; which was still heightened 
when he perceived, that in the character of Oamin 
those embraces were suffered with reluctance, which 
in his own were returned with ardour: he, thereforff, 
retreating backward a few paces, applied the tafi^- 
man again to his breast, and having recovered hb 
own form, would have rushed again into her arms; 
but she started from him in confusion and terror. 
Hesmiled at theeKect of the prodigy; and sustain- 
ing her on his bosom, repeated some tender inci- 
dents which were known to no other; told her by 
ans he had intercepted her mcEsage; and 
urged her immediately to escape, that they might 
I jlossess ttJI their defies in c&cb [>\)a«'c,v.v^w:a.\i«tbe 
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incumbrance of royalty to the wretch whose like- 
ness he had been enabled to assume, and was now 
impatient^ to renounce. Amana gazed at him with 
a fixed attention, till her suspicion and doubts were 
removed ; then suddenly turned from him, tore her 
garment, and looking up to heaven, imprecated 
curses upon her head, till her voice faultered, and 
ahe burst into tears. 

Of this agony, which Nouraddin beheld with 
unutterable distress, the broken exclamations of 
Amana at length acquainted him with the cause. 
*In the bowl,' said she, ' which thou hast inter- 
cepted, there was death. I wished, when I took it 
firum my lips, that the draught which remained might 
be poison : a powder was immediately shaken into 
it by an invisible hand, and a voice whispered me, 
that him who drank the potion it would inevitably 
destroy.' 

Nouraddin, to whose heart the fatal malignity 
had now spread; perceived that his dissolution 
would be sudden : his legs already trembled, and 
hit eyes became dim: he stretched out his arms to- 
wards Amana, and his countenance w«s distorted 
by an ineffectual effort to speak ; impenetrable dark- 
ness came upon him, he groaned and fell backwards. 
In his fall the talisman again smote his breast; his 
form was again changed, and the horrors of death 
were impressed upon the features of Osmin. Amana, 
who ran to support him, when she perceived the last 
transformation, rushed out of the apartment with 
the wild impetuosity of distraction and despair. 
The seraglio was alarmed in a moment: the body, 
which was mistaken for that of Osmin, was examin- 
ed by the physicians; the effects of poison were evi- 
dent; Amana was immediately suspected; and by 
the command of Shomar, who succeeded his father, 
she was put to death. 

5 3 
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Such,' said the companion of Rfaedi, 
end of Nouraddiu and AmEina, of Osmin and 
led, fron) whose destiny I have withdrawn the val: 
let the world consider it, and be wise. Be thou still 
the messenger of instruction, and let increase af 
lowledge clothe thee with humility,' 
While mine eye was Axed upon the hoary sage, 
who had thus vouchsafed me counsel and know- 
ledge, bis countenance became bright as tlie morn- 
ing, and his robe tleecy like a cloud; he rose like a 
vapour from the ground, and the next raontent I $a« 

1 then turned towards Rhedi tlie hermit, chilled 
witli reverence, and dumb with astoniehment: boi 
in the countenance of Rliedi was the calm chearfbl- 
ness of superior virtue; and I perceived that the 
sanctity of his life had acquainted him with divine 
iuLelligence. ' Hamet,' said he, ' the voice whick 
thou bust beard, is the voice of Zochis the genias; 
by whose power the wonders which he has related 
were produced. It is the province of Zachia [o 
puuisb impatience and preHumption, by fulglliog 
the desires of those who wish to interrupt the order 
of nature, and presume to direct the hand of Pro- 
vidence. Relate what tliou hast heard, to preserve 
others from his power.' 

Now, therefore, let Virtue suffer adversity with 
patience, and Vice dread to incur the misery she 
would tnfiict, for by him who repines at Ihe scale of 
Heaven, his own portion of good is dimiuished; ami 
he who presumptuously assumes ' 
turn the point upon his own bosom. 
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Comnltus erro* HOR. 

1 mist my end, and lost my way. 
By crack-brain'd wisdom led astray. 



TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

r has long been charged by one part of mankind 
pen the other, that they will not take advice ; that 
^Unsel and instruction are generally thrown away ; 
Ml that, in defiance both of admonition and ex- 
aple, all claim the right to choose their own 
leasures^ and to regulate their own lives. 
That there is something in advice very useful 
id salutary, seems to be equally confessed on all 
wds: since even those that reject it, allow for the 
i08t part that rejection to be wrong, but charge 
te fault upon the unskilful manner in which it is 
iVen ; they admit the efficacy of the medicine, but 
ahor the nauseousness of the vehicle. 
Thus mankind have gone on from century to 
sntury : some have been advising others how to 
:t, and some have been teaching the advisers how 
» advise; yet very little alteration has been made 
I the world. As we must all by the law of nature 
Iter life in ignorance, we must all make our 
aj through k by the ligjit of out oviu e»T!i^m\tf^^\ 
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and, for &ny security that advice hoB been 
to aBbrd, must endeavour after success ai 
Earil of miscarriage, and leiirn to do riglit by ven- 
turing to do wrong. 

By advice 1 would not be understood to meaoi 
tlie everlasting and invariable principles of monl 
and religious truth, from wbicli no change otexr 
tenial circmnstancea can justify any deviation; but 
Buch directions as respect merely the prudentisl 
part of conduct, and whicli may be followed or 
neglected without any violation of essential duties. 

It is, indeed, not so frequently to make us good 
as to make us wise, that our friends employ the 
officiousneBs of counsel ; and among the rejectors 
of advice, who are mentioned by the grave and sen- 
tentious with so much acrimony, you will not so 
often find the vicious and abandoned, as the pert _ 
and the petulant, the vivacious and the giddy. 

As tlie great end of female education is to get ^ 
husband, this likewise is the general subject ot f^ 
male advice: and the dreadful denunciation aguntt 
those volatile girls, who will not listen patiently la 
the lectures of wrinkled wisdom, is, that they wiH 
die unmarried, or throw themselves away upbn 
some worthless fellow, who will never be able to 
keep them a coach. 

I being naturally of a ductile and easy temper, 
without strong desires or quick resentments, wu 
always a favourite amongst the elderly ladies, be* 
cause I never rebelled against seniority, nor could 
be charged with thinking myself wise before my 
dnie; but heard every opinion with submissive n- 
lence, professed myself ready to learn from all who 
seemed inclined to teach me, paid the same gnxe- 
ful acknowledgments for precepts contradictory to 
each other, and if any controversy arose, was caro 
/uJ to side with her who pieBid&imftvt uno^wnv. 
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Of this compliance I very early found the ad- 
vantage; for my aunt Matilda left me a very large 
addition to my fortune, for this reason chiefly, as 
the herself declared, because I was not above hear- 
ing good counsel, but would sit from morning till 
night to be instructed, while my sister Sukey, who 
was a year younger than myself, and was, therefore, 
in greater want of information, was so much con- 
ceited of her own knowledge, that whenever the 
good lady in the ardour of benevolence reproved or 
instructed her, she would pout or titter, interrupt 
her with questions, or embarrass her with objec- 
tions. 

I had no design to supplant my sister by this com- 
plaisant attention; nor, when the consequence of 
my obsequiousness came to be known, did Sukey so 
much envy as despise me : I was, however, very 
well pleased with my success; and having received, 
from the concurrent opinion of all mankind, a notion, 
that to be rich was to be great and happy, I thought 
I had obtained my advantages at an easy rate, and 
resolved to continue the same passive attention, 
sinte I found myself so powerfully recommended 
by it to kindness and esteem. 

The desire of advising has a very extensive pre- 
valence; and since advice cannot be given but to 
those that will hear it, a patient listener is neces- 
sary to the accommodation of all those who desire 
to be confirmed in the opinion of their own wis- 
dom : a patient listener, however, is not always to 
be had ; the present age, whatever age is present, 
is so vitiated and disordered that young people are 
readier to talk than to attend, and good counsel is 
only thrown away upon those who are full of their 
own perfections. 

I was, therefore, in this scarcity of good sense, 
a general favourite; and seldom savr ad^'j m^^^^^ 
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some sober matron did not invite me to be^ 
or take me out in her chariot, for the sake oft 
structiog me how to keep my character in tliiscei 
sorious age, how to conduct myself in the time 
courtship, ..ow to stipulate for a seltiement, bow 
mauage a husband of every character, regulate n 
family, uod educate my children. 

We are all naturally credulous in our own f 
vour. Having been so often caressed and applau 
ed for my docility, 1 was wUliug to believe myw 
really enlightened by iustruction, and complete 
qualified fur the task of life. I did not doubt b 
I was entering the world with a mind furnish 
against all exigencies, with expedients to extrica 
myself from every difficulty, and sagacity to pc 
vide against every danger; 1 was, therefore, tn lui 
to give some specimenof my prudence, and tosh 
that this liberality of instruction had not been i^ 
lavished upon a mind incapai^le of improvement. 

My purpose, for why should I deny ili was li 
that of other women, to obtain a husband of rai 
and fortune superior to my own; and in tim I h 
the concurrence of all those that had assumed t 
province of directing me. That the woman « 
undone who married below herself, was univi 
sally agreed: and though some ventured to uw: 
that the richer man ought invariably to be preii 
red, and that money was a sufficient compeasati< 
for a delbt:tive ancestry; yet the majority declar 
warmly for a gentleman, and were of (pinion Ul 
upstarts should not be encouraged. 

With regard to other (jualilications I had an : 
reconcileable variety of instructions. I was eom 
times told, that deformity was no defect iu a mai 
.and thut he who was not encouraged to intrigue | 
an opinion of Ins person, was more likely to Vbl< 
tiie leaderness of liii w\l«; bux. «. t^^vifi. siidQ^j 
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3«cted me to chuse a man who might imagine him- 
self agreeable to me, for that the deformed were al- 
ways insupportably vigilant, and apt to sink into 
•ollenness, or burst into rage, if they found their 
wife's eye wandering for a moment to a good face 
or a handsome shape. 

They were, however, all unanimous in warning 
mey with repeated cautions, against all thoughts of 
union with a wit, as a being with whom no happi- 
ness could possibly be enjoyed: men of every other 
kind I was taught to govern, but a wit was an ani- 
mal for whom no arts of taming had been yet dis- 
covered: the woman whom he could once get 
within his power, was considered as lost to all hope 
of dominion or of quiet : for he would detect arti- 
fice and defeat allurement; and if once he disco- 
vered any failure of conduct, would believe his own 
eyes, in defiance of tears, caresses, and protesta- 
tions. 

In pursuance of these sage principles, I proceeded 
to form my schemes; and while I was yet in the 
first bloom of youth, was taken out at an assembly 
by Mr. Frisk. I am afraid my cheeks glowed, and 
my eyes sparkled ; for I observed the looks of all 
my superintendants fixed anxiously upon me; and 
I was next day cautioned against him from all 
hands, as a man of the most dangerous and formi* 
dable kind, who had writ verses to one lady, and 
Aen forsaken her only because she could not read 
them, and had lampooned another for no other 
fault than defaming his sister. 

Having been hitherto accustomed to obey, I 
ventured to dismiss Mr. Frisk, who happily did not 
think me worth the labour of a lampoon. I was 
then addressed by Mr. Sturdy, and congratulated 
by all my friends on the manors of which I was shortly 
to be lady: butSturd^'s conversation was so ^ross^ 
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that after the third visit 1 could endure I 
longer; and incurred, by dismissing faim, the 4 
■ure of all my friends,who declared that n 
was greater than my prudence, and that tbey b 
ed it would be my fate at last to be wretched m 



By a wit, however, I was never afterwards attack- I 
ed, but lovers of every other class, or pretended- 1 
lovers, I have often had; and, notwithstanding (be I 
advice constantly given me, to have no regard ia 1 
my choice to my own inclinations, 1 could not for- I 
bear to discard some for vice, and some for rude- \ 
nesE, I was once loudly censured for refusing ai 
old gentleman who offered an enormous joint urc, 
and died of the phtliisic a year after; aud wa« m | 
baited with incessant importunities, that I should 1 
have ^ven my band to Drone the stock-jobber-, lud I 
not the reduction of interest made him afraid at I 
the expences of matrimony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to encourage^ but 
miscarried of the main end, by treating tliera ac- 
cording la the rules of art which had been prescrib- | 
ed me. Altilis, an old maid, infused iulo rae to 
much haughtiness and reserve, that some of my lo- 
vers withdrew themselves from my frcwn, and re- 
lumed no more; others were driven away, by Uie 
demands of settlement which the widow Traplaod 
directed me to make; and I have learned, by main 
experiments, that to ask advice is to lose oppg<> 

I am^ Sir, 
T Your humble servant 

PERDf) 



» 
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^ \Sf quid safiaUia ptsit, 

UtUifnf$ndi mbu taotmplar Ulynem. HOR. 

To Aeir wfast pious wudom't pow*r can do, 

The poet aeu Ulyttea in our view. FRANCIS. 

I HA VE frequently wondered at the common prac- 
tice of our instructors of youth, in making their 
pupils far more intimately acquainted with the Iliad 
than with the Odyssey of Homer. This absurd 
custom^ which seems to arise from the supposed 
superiority of the former poem, has inclined me to 
make some reflections on the excellence of the lat* 
ter; a task I am the more readily induced to under* 
take, as so little is performed in the dissertation 
prefixed by Broome to Pope's translation of this 
work, which one may venture to pronounce is con- 
fused, defective aiid dull. Those who receive all 
their opinions in criticism from custom and autho- 
rity, and never dare to consult the decisions of rea- 
son and the voice of nature and truth, must not ac- 
cuse me of being affectedly paradoxical, if 1 endea- 
vour to maintain that the Odyssey excels the Iliad 
in many respects; and that for several reasons 
young scholars should peruse it early and atten* 
tively. 

VOL. XXIV. X 
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The moral of this poem is mot^e 
ful thao thntofthe Iliad; which, indeed, by d 
iiig the dire efTecta of discord among rulers 
rectify the conduct of princes, and may be 
the IManual of Alonarcha: whereas the pai 
the prudence, ttie wisdom, the temperance ai 
titude of UlyGEes, afibrd a pattern, tlie uti 
which i3 not confined within the compass of 
and patiLces, but descends and diffuses its int 
over comnion life and daily practice. If the 
examplea ought to be placed before us in 
prune to imitation, if patriotism be prefers 
implacability, if an eager desire to return tc 
country and family be more manly and oobl 
an eager desire to be revenged of an enemy 
filiould our eyes rather be fixed on Ulysse 
Achilles. Unexperienced minda, too easily 
vated with the fire and fury of a gallant gi 
are apt to prefer courage to constancy, and fii 
to humanity. We do not behold the destroy 
peace and the murderers of mankind, with tl 
testation due to their crimes; because we 
been inured almost from our infancy to listen 
praises that have been wantonly lavished ot 
by the most exquisite poetry: ' The Muaes' 
ply the words of all antient Lyric, ' have con 
and decorated the bloody sword with wre« 
myrtle,' Let the Iliad be ever ranked at tbi 
of human compositions, for its spirit and subl 
but let not the milder, and, perhaps, more ins 
ing iind attractive beauties of the Odyssev b 
pised and overloolted. In the one we are 
amidst the rage of storms and tempests: 
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And ^nAkcn in autumn Tore hit fiiiy pourt. 
And ttarh, it loaden with inceuant ihowert; 
From their deep beds he bids the riven rise» 
And qpcns all the flood-gates of the skies. 

POPE. 



Jb the other, all is tranquil and sedate, and calmly 

•*" . Otnrt 9VT •ftfi^, 

Odyss.IV.566. 

r:: . Stem winter smiles on that auspicious clime ; 

^"^ The fields are florid with unfading prime : 

^ From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

^ Mdd the round hail, or shake the fleecy snow : 

'*' But from the breezy deep, the Blest inhale 

^ The fragrant murmurs df the western gale. 






POPE. 



Accordingly, to distinguish the very different na- 
tures of these poems, it was anciently the practice 
of those who publicly recited them, to represent the 
Diad, in allusion to the bloodshed it described, in a 
robe of scarlet; and the Odyssey, on account of the 
vo^ges it relates, in an azure vestment. 

The predominant passion of Ulysses being the 
love of his country, for the sake of which he even 
refuses immortality, the poet has taken every occa- 
sion to display it in the liveliest and most striking co- 
lours. The first time we behold the hero, we find 
him disconsolately sitting on the solitary shore, 
sighing to return to Ithaca, tioarov o^v^iabwv, weeping 
nicessantly, and still casting his eyes upon the sea, 

* -While a goddess,' says Minerva at the very 
beginning of the poem, * by her i^o'wex ^.wd \Nfix ^U 

T 2 
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n^ements detainB him from libaca, b 
desire to see even so much as the smoke a 
Lis muchJoved island:' tarda lluunt ingrataq 
pora! While the luxurious Pbaaciana wert 
iiig a deUcious baoquei, he attended not t 
mirth and muaic, for the time approached ^ 
was to return to Ithaca: they had preparet 
for him to set sail in the very next mornii 
the thoughts of his approaching happiuess 
engrossed all his sout, 

He sale, and ey'd die mn. fd wish'd the ruEht^ 



To reprewent his impatience more strong 
poet adds a most expressive simile, suited 
simplicity of ancient times: ' The setting 
6un,' says he, ' was as welcome and gra 
Ulysses, as it is to a well-laboured ploi 
earnestly waits for its decline, tliat he d 
to his supper, aopo* iiTiii;(iff{liu, while his va 
are painful to him as he walks along.' 

' Notwithstanding all the pleasures and 
meiits 1 received from Calypso, yet,' says oi 
' I perpetually iiedewed with my tears the gi 
which this immortal beauty gave U ' ' 



1 
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ires^l 



We are presented in every page with fre 
of this love of his country ; and his who! 

This generous sentiment runs like a 
tlii'ougliout Uie whol« pucni. 
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If this animating example were duly and deeply 

ulcated, how strong an impression would it ne- 

: ^cessarily make upon the yielding minds of youth, 

when melted and mollified by the warmth of such 

'halted poetry! 

Nor is the Odyssey less excellent and useful, in 
_ the amiable pictures it affords of private affections 
and domestic tendernesses, 



-and all the charities 



Of father, son, and brother—- MILTON. 

When Ulysses descends into the infernal regions, 
it is finely contrived that he should meet his aged 
mother Anticlea. After his first sorrow and sur- 
prize, he eagerly inquires into the causes of her 
death, and adds, * Doth my father yet live ? does 
my son possess my dominions, or does he groan 
under the tyranny of some usurper who thinks I 
shall never return ? Is my wife still constant to my 
bed? or hath some noble Grecian married her?'— 
Tliese questions are the very voice of nature and 
affection. Anticlea answers, that * She herself died 
with grief for the loss of Ulysses; that Laertes lan- 
guishes away life in solitude and sorrow for him ; 
and that Penelope perpetually and inconsolably be- 
wails his absence, and sighs for his return.' 

When the hero, disguised like a stranger, has the 
first interview with his father, whom he finds di- 
verting his cares with rural amusements in his little 
gardeifk, he informs him that he had seen his son in 
his travels, but now despairs of beholding him 
again. Upon this the sorrow of Laertes is inex- 
pressible: Ulysses can counterfeit no longer, but 
exclaims ardently, 

i, I am he! O father rise! behold 
Thysonl 

T 3 
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And the discovery of himself to Telemschm, 
the sixteenth book, in a epeech of short and brokeo 
e.xclaTna,tioii3, is equally tender and pathetic. 

The duties of universal benevolence, of charity, 
and of hospitolitj, that unknown and unpractised 
virtue, are perpetually inculcated with more em- 
phasis and elegance than in any ancient philosopher, 
and 1 wish I could not add than in any modeni. 
Uiysses meets with a friendly reception in all the 
various nations to which he is driven; who declare 
their inviolable obligations to protect and cherish 
the stranger and the wanderer. Above all, bow 
amiable is the behaviour of Eumeus to his unknown 
master, who asks for bis charity. ' U is not lawful 
for me,' says the A>a( 't^cfiat, ' I dare not despite 
any stranger or indigent man, even if he were mach 
meaner than thou appearest to he; for the poot 
and strangers are sent to us by Jupiter!' • Keep,' 
says Epictetua, ' continually in thy memory, vbtt 
Eumeus speaks in Homer to the disguised UlysBM.' 
I am sensible, tliat mauy superlicial French critici 
have endeavoured to ridicule all that passes at the 
lodge of Eumeus, as coarse and indelicate, and be* 
low the dignity of Epic poetry : but let them attend 
to the following observation of the greatest genial 
of their nation: ' Since it is delightful,' says Pe- 
nsion, ' to see in one of Titian's landscapes the 
goats climbing up a han^ng rock, or to behold in 
one of Tenier's pieces a country feast and rustic 
dances ; it is no wonder, that we are pleased with 
such natural descriptions as we find in the Odyssey. 
This simplicity of manners seems to recall the 
golden age. 1 am more pleased with honest Eu- 
meus, than with the polite heroes of Cielia or Cleo- 
patra.' llie moral precepts with which every page 
of the Odyssey is pregnant, are equally noblr. 
Plato's wish is here accom\i\i*\i*4'. ^^t: '"^ belwdd 
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personally appearing to the sons of men, in 
3t awful and most alluring charms, 
remaining reasons^ why the Odyssey is equal, 
uperior to the Iliad, and why it is a poem 
eculiarly proper for the perusal of youth, 
icause the great variety of events and scenes 
lins, interest and engage the attention more 
le Iliad; because characters and images 
from familiar life, are more useful to the ge- 
f of readers, and are also more difficult to 
m : and because the conduct of this poem, 
red as the most perfect of Epopees, is more 
ind judicious than that of the other. Tlie 
on of these beauties will make the subject 
e ensuing paper. 
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met Parpns, ceUique damnator pdi^ 
i^imfuefdaemti nulla paretuU tmra e4t\ 
vm imager. Foe Hm*\ cowutabwr gmtiu% 
bugue patian, quod bono lieuii pott, 

SENECA ex CLEANTHB. 

duct me, thou of beings cause divine, 
ere*cr Vm destin'd in thy great design! 
ive, I follow on : for should mv will 
ist, Vm impious ; but must follow stilL 

HARRIS. 

.DAB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt securely 
ny years in the silken pavilions of pleasure, 
d every morning anointed Yi\% \\^^i noSo^^^o^ 



AboraiipVI^H 
»ith gold, m^ 
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oil of gladness, when his only eon Abora 
whom he had crowded his treasuries with goldt • 
tended liis dominions with couquests, and secum! 
them with impregnable fortresses, was suddenlj 
wounded, as he was hunting, with an arrow froiQ an 
unknown hand, and expired in the field. 

Bozaldab, in the distraction of grief a.iid despair, 
refused to return to his palace, and retired lo tho 
gloomiest grotto in the neighhouring mouDtaiu: 
there rolled himself on the dust, tore awaj- the hairs 
of his hoary beard, and dashed the cup of consota- 
tion that Patience offered him to the ground. Ha 
suffered not hia minstrels to approach his presence; 
butlistevied to the screams of the melancholy birds 
of midnight, that Hit through the solitary vaulb 
^^ and echoing chambers of the Pyramids. ' Can that 
^^L God be benevolent,' he cried, ' who thus wounds 
^H the soul as from an amhueh, with unexpected sor- 
^V rows, and crushes his creutures in a moment trilh 
^* irremediable calamity ? Ye lying Imans, prate to us 
no more of tlie justice and the kindness uf an all- 
directing and all-loving Providence! He, whom ye 
pretend reigns in heuven, is so far from protecting 
tlie miserable sons of men, thai he perpetually de- 
lights to blast the sweetest flowerets in the gfitAsa 
of Hope; and like a malignant giant, to beat down 
the strongest towers o-f flappiiiess with the lioo 
mace of his anger. If this Being possessed' the 
goodness and the power with which flattering prifsU 
have invested him, he wotrld douhtless be incllnGd) 
and enabled to bainsh those evils which render tbe 
world a dungeon of distress, a vale of vanity and 
woe.'^I will continue in it no longer.' 
, At tliat moment he furiously rmsed his Itandi 

which Despair had armed with a dagger, to strike 
I deep into his bosom ; when suddenly thicJc flashes 
wot iighCning sUot Xhtou^ iXir cavwiv, wui a. biing 
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of more than human beauty and magnitude, array- 
ed in 'azure robes, crowned with amaranth, and 
waving a branch of palm in his right hand, arrested 
the arm of the trembUng and astonished Caliph, 
and said with a majestic smile, ' Follow me to the 
top of this mountain/ 

* Look from hence,' said the awful conductor; 
'I am Caloc, the Angel of Peace; Look from 
hence into the valley/ 

Bozaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren, 
a sultry, and solitary island, in the midst of which 
sat a pale, meagre, and ghastly figure: it was a 
merchant just perishing with famine, and lamenting 
that he could find neither wild berries nor a single 
^ring in this forlorn uninhabited desert; and beg- 
ging the protection of heaven against the tigers that 
vrould now certainly destroy him, since he had con* 
sumed the last fuel he had collected to make nightly 
fires to affright them. He then cast a casket of 
jewels on the sand, as trifles of no use; and crept, 
feeble and trembling; to an eminence, where he was 
accustomed to sit every evening to watch the setting 
Bon, and to give a signal to any ship that might 
haply approach the island. 

* Inhabitant of heaven/ cried Bozaldab, * suffer 
not this wretch to perish by the fury of wild beasts/ 
• Peace/ said tlie Angel, * and observe.' 

He looked again, and behold a vessel arrived at 
the desolate isle. What words can paint the rap- 
ture of the starving merchant, when the captain 
offisred to transport him to his native country, if 
he would reward him with half the jewels of his 
casket? No sooner had this pity less commander 
received the stipulated sum, than he held a consulta- 
tion with his crew, and they agreed to seize the re- 
maining jewels, and leave the unhappy exile in the 
Mme. helpless and lamentable cou^vtxiQtL xdl ^^^sx^ 
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they discorered him. He wept and 
treated and implored in vain 
' Will Heaven permit such injustice to 
tisedf exclaimed Boza-ldab. — * Look ogaii^' 
the Angel, ' and behold the very ship in n 
short-sighted as thou art, thou wisbedst (ho 
chant might embark, dashed in pieces oaarocit! 
dost thou not hear the tries of the sioking sailonf 
Presume not to direct the Governor of th*; Univ'«tN 
in his disposal of events. The raftn whum Ittou 
hast pitied shall be taken from this dreary solilitdft 
but not by the method thou wouldest preetjiibe. 
His vice was avarice, by whirh he became not only 
abominable, but wretched; he fmicied some raigfan 
charm in wealth, which, like tlie wand of Abdiu, 
would gratify every wish and obviate every few. 
7his vfcalth he has now been taught not only to d^ 
pise but abhor: he cast his jewels upon the sand, 
and confessed them to be useless; he ofTered part 
of them to the mariners, and perceived them to be 
pernicious: he has now learnt, that they are ren- 
dered useful or vain, good or evU, only by tbt 
^tuation and temper of the possessor. Happy u 
he whom distress hus taught wisdom! But tuni 
thine eyes to another and more interesting scene.' 
The Caliph instantly beheld a magniticent pa- 
lace, adorned with tlie statues of bis aureston 
»vrought in jasper; tlie ivory doors of which, tam- 
ing on hinges of the gold of Golconda, discovend 
K throne of diamonds, surrounded with the Rojalo 
of Afty nations, and with ambassadora 
habits, and of diflerent complexions: on 
Aboram, the much-lameuted son of Boialdi 
by his side a princess fairer than a Hi 

' Gracious Aila! — it is my son,' cried ihe Ci 
— ' O let me hold him to my heart!' ' Thou canst 
not grasp an unsuba\aTA.\B\ xuwn,' ii^^lv'-d the An* 
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el: < I am now shewing thee what would have 
een the destiny of thy son, had he continued 
>Qger on the earth/ ^ And why/ returned Bozal* 
ab, ^ was he not permitted to continue ? Why was 
ot I suffered to be a witness of so much felicity 
ad power ?^ ' Consider the sequel/ replied he 
lat dwells in the fifth heaven. Bozaldab looked 
imestly, and saw the countenance of his son, on 
hich he had been used to behold the placid smile 
r simplicity and the vivid blushes of health, now 
istorted with rage, and now fixed in the insensi- 
ility of drunkenness: it was again animated with 
isdain, it became pale with apprehension, and ap« 
eared to be withered by intemperance; his hands 
rere stained with blood, and he trembled by turns 
nth fury and terror: the palace so lately shininff 
nth oriental pomp, changed suddenly into the ce^ 
»f a dungeon, where his son lay stretched out on 
he cold pavement, gagged and bound, with his 
iyes put out. Soon after he perceived the favourite 
Sultana, who before was seated by his side, enter 
with a bowl of poison, which she compelled Abo- 
ram to drink, and afterwards married the successor 
to his throne. 

• Happy,' said Caloc, * is he whom Providence 
has by the angel of death snatched from guilt! 
from whom that power is withheld, which, if he bad 
possessed, would have accumulated upoii himself 
yet greater misery than it could bring upon others.^ 

^ It is enough/ cried Bozaldab; ' I adore the in- 
scrutable schemes of Omniscience! — From what 
dreadful evil has my Son been rescued by a death, 
which I rashly bewailed as unfortunate and pre- 
mature; a death gf innocence and peace, which 
has blessed his memory upon earth, and transmit- 
ted his spirit to the skies V 

* Cast away the dagger/ leipW^^ ^% \ift«s^\^ 



tncHenger, ' which thou was preparing~f 
into thine own heart. Exchange complt 
Bilence, and doubt for adoratioii. Can a 
Igok down, witliout giddiness and atupefacti 
the vass abyss of Kternal Wisdom i Can a m 
sees not infinitely, perfectly comprehend as 
among an infinity of objects mutually relati^ 
the chanuels, which thou conunandest to t 
receive the annual inundations of the Nile, 
the waters of the Ocean ! Remember, that 
hitppiness cannot be conferred on a creaii 
perfect happiness is an attribute as incommi 
us perfect power and eternity.' 

The Angel, while he was speaking thus, si 
out his pinions to fly bock to the Empyreu: 
the Autter of bia wings was like tlie nuM 
^taract. ^ 
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TO THE ADVENTL'ltER. 



iBHALLmakc no apology for the troybli 
about to give you, since I am sure liie moUi 
induce me to give it, will have as much neij 
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is they have with me: I shall, therefore^ with- 

arther preface, relate to you the events of a life, 

,h, however insignificant and unentertaining, 

rds a lesson of the highest importance ; a lesson, 

value of which I have experienced, and may, 

refore, recommend. 

. am the daughter of a gentleman of good family, 
o, as he was a younger brother, purchased with 
3 portion that was allotted him, a genteel post 
uder the govertiment. My mother died when I 
as but twelve years old ; and my father, who was 
Kcessively fond of me, determined to be himself 
ly preceptor, and to take care that my natural 
;enius, which his partiality made him think above 
he ccMnmon rank, should not want the improve- 
ments of a liberal education. 

He was a man of sense, with a tolerable shap 
of learning. In his youth he had been a free-liver, 
and perhaps for that reason took some pains to be- 
come what is called a free-thinker. But whatever 
fashionable frailties he might formerly have allowed 
in himself, he was now in advanced life, and had at 
least worldly wisdom enough to know, that it was 
necessary his daughter should be restrained from 
those liberties, which he had looked upon as tri- 
fling errors in his own conduct. He, therefore, la- 
boured with great application to inculcate in me the 
love of order, the beauty of moral rectitude, and the 
happiness and self-reward of virtue; but at the 
same time professed it his design to free my mind 
from vulgar prejudices and superstition, for so he 
called Revealed Religion. As I was urged to choose 
virtue, and reject vice, from motives which had no 
necessary connection with immortality, I was not 
led to consider a future state either with hope or 
fe&r: my father indeed, when I urged him upon 
that subject, always intimated that th<s doctrine of 
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^Bimortalitv, whether tnie or fafi 
to influence my conduct or intemipl 
becaUHe the virtue which secured hu 
present state, would also secure it iafl 
future state, therefore, I wholly die 
to confess a, truth, disbelieved : for I tba 
plainly discover that it van disbelieved q 
though he had not thought fit explic 
his sentiments. As I had no very 
sioiis, a ductile and good dispodtion, s 
reverence for his understanding, as wi 
derest affection for him, he found it a 
make me adopt every sentiment and od 
he proposed to me as his own; espera 
took care to support his principles by rf^^ 
and arguments of the best nritera agjiii 
Hfcnity. At the age of twenty I was call& 
make use of all the philosophy I had be* 
by his death; which not only deprived tni 
rent I most ardently loved, but with him i 
ease and affluence to which 1 had been occ 
His income was only for life, and he hud rai 
beyond than within it; consequently, tlier 
thing left for me but the pride and hetple 
genteel life, a taste for every thing elegai 
delicacy and sensibility that has doubled al 
ferings. In this distress a brother uf my i 
who was grown rich in trade, received me 
house, and declared he would take the sam 
me as if J had been his own child. When 
transports of my grief were abated, I A 
in an easy situation, and from the natulfj 
ness of my temper, I was beginning oild 
tasle of happiness. My uncle, who wu 
a narrow understanding and illiberal edid 
a little disgusted with me fur empluj'ingfl 
oiy time in reading-, but at^ u 
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.ng to examine my books, he found by tlie titles 
: some of them were what he called blasphemyi 
i tended, as he imagined, to make me an Atheist. 
Tideavoured to explain my principles, which I 
^ught it beneath the dignity of virtue to disguise 
disavow; but as I never could make him con- 
4ve any difference between a Deist and an Atheist, 
fty arguments only served to confirm him in the 
fltpinion that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his own 
Vu*a8e, believed neither God nor Devil. As he was 
lealiy a good man, and heartily zealous for the 
established faith, though more from habit and pre- 
judice than reason, my errors gave him great afflic- 
tion: I perceived it with tlie utmost concern; I 
perceived too, that he looked upon me with a de- 
gree of abhorrence mixed with pity, and that I was 
wholly indebted to his good-nature for that protec- 
tion which I had flattered myself I should owe to 
his love. I comforted myself, however, with my 
own integrity, and even felt a conscious pride in 
suffering this persecution from ignorance and folly, 
only because I was superior to vulgar errors and 
popular superstition; and tliat Christianity deserved 
these appellations, I was not more convinced by my 
father's arguments than my uncle's conduct, who, 
as his zeal was not according to knowledge, was by 
no means qualified to ^ adorn the doctrine which 
he professed to believe/ 

I had lived a few months under the painful sen 
sibility of receiving continual benefits from a per 
son whose esteem and affection I had lost, whe 
nay uncle one day came into my chamber, and aft 
preparing me for some unexpected good fortui 
told me, he had just had a proposal of marriage 
jne^om a man to whom I could not possibly h 
any objection. He then named a merchant, \ 
.whom I hfid often Jjeen in com^^.tk>] ^X \:^% V 

V 2 
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Consider, whether or no the kindness I have 
ypuy entitles me to some little influence ovt!r 
and whether you chuse to seek protection 
^^e you can find it, or accept of the happy lot 
!'Vidence has cut out for you.' 
^e left me at the close of this fine harangue, and 
►-fc-^liously set myself to .consider as he bade me, 
^•I'^h of the two states he had set before me I ougiit 
^^^buse; to submit to a legal sort of prostitution, 
the additional weight of perjury on my con- 
^^uce, or to expose myself to all the distresses of 
'^dless poverty, and unprotected youth. After 
^^tne hours of deliberation, I determined on the 
^*^er, and that more from principle than inclina- 
^on ; for though my delicacy would have suffered 
^tremely in accepting a husband, at least indif- 
ferent to me, yet as my heart was perfectly disen- 
gaged, and my temper naturally easy, 1 thought I 
could have been less unhappy in following my 
uncle's advice, than I might probably be by reject* 
ing it: but then I must have submitted to an action 
I could not think justifiable, in order to avoid mere 
^xtemal distresses. Tliis would not have been phi- 
losophical. I had always been taught, that virtue 
was of itself sufficient to happiness; and that those 
things which are generally .esteemed evils, could 
have no power to disturb the felicity of a mind 
governed by the eternal rule of right, and truly 
enamoured of the charms of moral bejauty. I re- 
solved, therefore, to run all risks, rather than 
depart from this glorious principle; I felt myself 
raised by the trial, and exulted in the opportunity 
of shewing my contempt of the smiles or frowns of 
fortune, and of proving the power of virtue to sus- 
tain the soul under all accidental circumstances of 
distress. 
/ commuaicated my resolutjoti to m^ >MV.Oka>^Sjr 

V 3 
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^bedience; and. collecting all my dignity and re- 
^tition, I arose, thanked him for his past benefits, 
^^ with a low curtsy left the room. 
In less than an hour I departed with my little 
^^drobe to the house of a person who had for- 
^tely been my father's servant, and who now kept 
% shop and let lodgings. From hence I went the 
next day to visit my father's nephew, who was in 
possession of the family estate, and had lately mar- 
lied a lady of great fortune. He was a young gen- 
tleman of good parts, his principles the same as 
my father^s, though his practice had not been quite 
agreeable to the strict rules of morality : however, 
setting aside a few of those vices which are looked 
upon as genteel accomplishments in young fellows 
of fortune, I thought him a good sort of man; 
and as we had always lived in great kindness, I 
doubted not that I should find him my friend, and 
meet with approbation and encouragement at least, 
if not assistance from him. I told him my story, 
and the reasons that had determined me to the 
refusal that had incurred my uncle's displeasure. 
But how was I disappointed, when, instead of the 
applause I expected for my heroic virtue and un- 
merited persecutions, I perceived a smile of con- 
tempt on his face, when he interrupted me in the 
following manner: * And what, in the deviFs name, 
my dear cousin, could make a woman of your sense 
behave so like an idiot: What! forfeit all your 
hopes from your uncle, refuse an excellent match, 
and reduce yourself to beggary, because truly you 
were not in love ? Surely, one might have expected 
better from you even at fifteen. Who is it pray 
that marries the person of their choice? For my 
own part, who have rather a better title to please 
myself with a good fifteen hundred a ^ear^ than 
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you who liave-not a shilling, I ( 
do, and Itiat there was something more I 
after in a wife than a pretty face or a j 
you think I cared three farthings for tl 
married? No, faith. But her thirt 
pounds were worth liaving; with that 
thftse ft seraglio of beaulios, and indulf 
in every kind of pleasure. And pray ii 
me, whether my wife has beauty, or w 
gance, when her money will supply me w 
in others ? You, cousin, had an opportuU 
as happy as I am; the men, believe me^ 
like you a bit the wor^ for being marri 
contrary, you would find, that for ons 
notice of you as a single woman, twen^ 
your admirers and humble servants whei 
no danger of being taken in. Thus you 
gratified all your -passions, made an ela 
in life, and have chosen out some gend 
romantic and poetical as yoii pleased fa 
cisbee. The good John Trot husband % 
been easily managed, and Here n 

tion could be detained no longer, and I 
iiig the room in disdain, when he caught 
hand — ' Nay, prithee, my dear cousi^ 
Ihese violent airs, 1 thought you and 1 1 
one another belter- Let the poor soul 
taught by the priests and their nuraes to ' 
helUlire, and to think they shaLt go to tl 
following nature and making life agrea 
outrageously virtuous an they please: 
too much sense to be frighted at bujji 
know that the term of your existeaue is 
and it is highly reasonable to make it 1 
as possible,' — I was loo angry to attempt 
bit arguments; but bureting from his boli 
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ould take care not to give him a second oppor* 
dty of insulting my distress, and affronting my 
derstanding; aiid so left his house with a reso- 
tioh never to enter it again. 

Y 
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Nor quit for life, what givet to life its worth. 

I WEKT home mortified and disappointed. My 
spirits sunk into a dejection, which took from me 
for many days all inclination to stir out of my lodg- 
ing, or to see a human face. At length I resolved 
to try, whether indigence and friendship were really 
incompatible, atid whether I should meet with the 
same treatment from a female friend, whose affec- 
tion had been the principal pleasure of my youth. 
Surely, thought I, the gentle Amanda, whose heart 
seenis capable of every tender and generous senti- 
ment, will do justic^e to the innocence and integrity 
of her unfortunate friend ; her tenderness will en- 
courage my virtue and animate my fortitude, her 
praises and endearments will compensate all my 
hardships. Amanda was a single woman of a mo< 
derate independent fortune, which I heard she wa 
going to bestow on a young officer, who had littl 
or nothing besides his commission. I had no doul 
of her approbation of my rrfu^iw^ ^ xkx^\^'^^' 
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match, since she herself tiad chosen from fill 
so opposite to those wliicli are culled prudent 
had heen in liie country' Eome nioiubs, so thi 
misfortuucs hud not reached her ear till I i 
related' tliem to her. She beard me with gre 
teiitioii, and answered me with polittness en 
but with a coldness that chilled rny very 
• Vou are sensible, my dear Fideliar,' said she, 
I never pretended to set my understanding in 
petition with yours, I knew my own iuferi 
and though many of your notions and opiuioi 
peared to me very strange and particular, I 
attempted to dispute thera witli you. To be 
you know best; but it Beems to me a very odi 
duct for one in your situation to give oflence 
good an uncle; first by maintaining doctrines 
may be very true for ought I know, but whi 
very contrary to .tlte received opinions w. 
brought up in, and therefore are apt to sh 
common understanding; and secondly, toxeo 
his protection, and throw yourself into the 
world, rather than marry the man he chose foi 
to wliom, after all, I do not find you had an' 
objectiou, uor any antipathy for his person.— 
tipathy, my dear!' said I; ' are there not mai; 
grees between loving and hououting a man p 
ably to all others, and beholding him with a 
rente and aversion ? The lirst is, in my opinioi 
duty of a wife, n duty voluntarily taken upor 
self, and engaged in "under the most tolema 
tract. As to the difflcuhies that may atteix 
friendless, unprovided state, since they B.m the 
sequences of a virtuous action, they caniiut i 
be evils, nor can they disturb that liappiness i 
is the gift of virtue.' ' I am heartily glad," aai 
ed she, ' thai you have found the art of mi 
ytnireeli happy bj tlie jowa at toBupTTfrfipiri^ 
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^^>ur enthusiasm may continue; and that you may 
[]^ill be farther convinced, by your own experience* 
the folly of mankind^ in supposing poverty and 
jrace to be evils/ 

1 was cut to the soul by the unkind manner which 
;ompanied this sarcasm, and was going to re- 
^^onstrate against her unfriendly treatment, when 
kaer lover came in with another gentleman, who in 
i%pite of my full heart, engaged my attention, and 
:ibr a while made me forget the stings of unkindness. 
*rhe beauty and gracefulness of his person caught 
my eye, and the politeness of his address and the 
elegance of his compliments soon prejudiced me in 
favour of his understanding. He was introduced 
by the Captain to Amanda as his most intimate 
friend, and seemed desirous to give, credit to his 
friend's judgment by making himself as agreeable 
as possible. Pie succeeded so well, that Amanda 
was w^holly engrossed by the pleasure of his con- 
versation, and the care of entertaining her lover 
and her new guest; her face brightened, and her 
good humour returned. When I arose to leave her, 
she pressed me so earnestly to stay dinner, that 
I could not, without discovering how much I re- 
sented her behaviour, refuse. This, however, 1 
should probably have done, as I was naturally dis- 
posed to shew every sentiment of my heart, had not 
d. secret wish arose there to know a little more of 
this agreeable strauger. This inclined me to think 
it prudent to conceal my resentment, and to accept 
the civilities of Amanda. The conversation grew 
more and more pleasing; I took my share in it, and 
had more than my share of the charming stranger's 
notice and attention. As we all grew more and 
more unreserved, Amanda dropt hints in the course 
of the conversation relating to my story, my senti- 
ments, and unhappy situation. Sit G^qx^ ^v^^ 
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, for that was tbe young gentler 
listened greedily to all that was said of n 
seemed to eye me with eumest curiosity as 
admiration. We did not pari till it was la 
Sir George insisted on attending me to my lo 
I BtroDgly refused it, not without a sensalioi 
more properly belonged to the female tlian t 
losoplier, and which I condemned in 013 
arising from dishonest pride. I could not ■ 
pain suffer the polite Sir George, upon so s 
acquaintance, to discover the meanness 
abode. I'o avoid this, I sent for a chair; I 
confused to find, that Sir George and his s 
prepared to attend it on foot by way of gu 
was in vaiu to dispute; he himself walked 
and liis servants followed it. I was covert 
blushes, when, after all this parade, he ban 
in at the little shop-door, and took leave ' 
profound respect as if he had guarded me t 
lace. A thousand different thoughts kept n\ 
closing my eyes tliat night. The behavi 
Amanda wounded me to the soul : I found 
must look oa her as no more than a comn 
quaintaiice; and tliat the world did not cont 
person whom 1 could call my friend. My he 
desolate and forlorn; I knew not what co 
take for my future subsisteuce; the pain wh 
pride had just given me, convinced me tlia 
far from having conquered the passions of 
nity, and that I sliould feel too sensibly all tli 
tiUcations which attend on poverty. I deter 
however, to subdue this pride, and culled 
assistance tbe examples of ancient sages aud 
gophers, who despised riclies and honours, a 
no inconveniences from the malice of fortt 
had almost reasoned myself into a contempt 
world, aud fancied myaeU gu^ilot to it* »a 
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froyins; when the idea of Sir George Freelove 
rushed upon my mind, and destroyed at once the 
whole force of my reasoning. I found that how- 
ever I might disregard the rest of the world, I could 
not be indifferent to his opinion; and the thought 
of being despised by him was insupportable. I re- 
collected tliat my condition was extremely differ- 
ent from that of an old philosopher, whose rags, 
perhaps, were the means of gratifying his pride, by 
attracting the notice and respect of mankind: at 
least, the philosopher's schemes and wishes were 
very different from those which at that time were 
taking possession of my heart. The looks and be- 
haviour of Sir George left me no doubt that I had 
made as deep an impression in his favour, as 
he had done in mine. I could not bear to lose 
the ground I had gained, and to tlirow myself 
into a state below his notice*. I scorned the 
thought of iniposing on him with regard to my 
circumstances, in case he should really have had 
favourable intentions for me; yet to disgrace my- 
self for ever in his eye, by submitting to servitude, 
or any low way of supporting myself, was what I 
could not bring myself to resolve on. 

In the midst of these reflections I was surprised 
the next morning by a visit from Sir George. . He 
made respectful apologies for the liberty he took; 
told me he had learnt from my friend, that the un- 
kindness and tyranny of an uncle had cast me into 
uneasy circumstances; and that he could not know, 
that so much beauty and merit were so unworthily 
treated by fortune, without earnestly wishing to be 
the instrument of doing me more justice. He enr 
treated me to add dignity and value to his life, by 
making it conducive to the happiness of mine; and 
was. going on with the most . fervent offers oif serr 
iriqe, when I interrupted him by uay'vc^^<ft ^icjahX '^^^'^ 
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I nothing in his power that I could with b 
accept, by which my life could be made hap)rii 
but that respect which was due to me as a wora 
and a gentlewoman, and which ouglit to have pi 
vented such offers of service from a stnutger, 
could only be justified by a long experienced ftiei 
ship; that I was not in a situation to receive vis 
and must decline his acquaintance, which neverll 
kss in a happier part of my hfe would have ^v 
me pleasure. 

He now had recourse to all the arts of his S( 
imputing bis too great freedom to tlie force of I 
passion, protesting the most iuviolable respect, ai 
imploring on his knees, and even with tears, that 
would not punish him so severely as to deny hi 
the liberty of seeing me, and making himself no 
and more worthy of my esteem. My weak hei 
W3<i but too much touched by his arli^ces, and 
had only just fortitude enough to persevere in r 
fusing his visits, and to insist on his leaving m 
which at last be did; but it was after such a pr 
fusion of tenderness, prayers, and protestation 
that it was some time before I could recal my re; 
son enough to reflect on the whole of liis behaviou 
and on my own situation, which compared, left a 
but little doubt of his dishonourable views. 

1 determined never more to admit him to tE 
presence, and accordingly gave otdera to be di 
uied if he came again. My reason i^plauded, bi 
my heart reproached me, and heavily repined i 
the rigid determination of prudence. 1 knew tiii 
1 acted rightly, and I expected that thatconsciou 
ness would make me bappy, but I found it otiie 
wise; 1 was wretched beyond what 1 had ever fe 
or formed any idea of; I discovered that my hea 
was entangled in a passion which must for ever I 
CMuiwced, 0^ indulged al t.be «).^ika t^^NvivaMki 
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now considered riches as truly desirable, since th^ 
would have placed me above disgraceful attempts^ 
and given me reasonable hopes of becoming the 
mrife of Sir George Freelove. I was discontented 
and unhappy, but surprised and disappointed to 
find myself so, since hitherto I had no one crimi- 
nal action to reproach myself with; on the con- 
trary, my difficulties were all owing to my regard 
ifor virtue. 

I resolved, however, to try Mill farther the power 
of virtue to confer happiness, to go on in my obedi- 
ence to her laws, and patiently wait for the good 
effects of it. . But I had stronger difficulties to go 
through than any I had yet experienced. Sir 
George was too much practised in the arts of se- 
duction, to be discouraged by a first repulse: every 
day produced either some new attempt to see me» 
or a letter full of the most passionate protestations 
and entreaties for pardon and favour. It was in 
vain I gave orders that no more letters should be 
taken in from him ; he had so many different con- 
trivances to convey them, and directed tbem in 
hands so unlike, that I was surprised into reading 
them contrary to my real intentions* £very time 
I stirred out he was sure to be in my way, and to 
employ the most artful tongue that ever ensnared 
the heart of woman, in blinding my reason and 
awakening my passions. 

My virtue, however, did not yet give way, but 
my peace of mind was utterly destroyed. When- 
ever I was with him, I summoned all my fortitude, 
and constantly repealed my commands that he 
fihould avoid me. His disobedience called for my 
resentment, and, in spite of my melting heart, I 
armed my eyes with anger, and treated him with 
as much disdain, as I thought his unwortliy designs 
deserved. But the moment he tefe xaa^ ^tcw^ ^^* 
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my fellow-creaturesy of changing the tears of dis- 
tress into tears of joy and gratitude, of communi- 
cating my own happiness to all around me? Is not 
tliis . a state far preferable to that in which virtue 
has placed me? But what is virtue ? Is not happi- 
ness the laudable pursuit of reason f Is it not tlien 
laudable to pursue it by the most probable means ? 
Have I not been accusing Providence of unkind- 
nesSy whilst I myself only am in fault for rejecting 
its offered favours ? Surely, I have mistaken the 
path of virtue: it must be that wliich leads to hap- 
piness. Tlie path which I am in, is full of thonis 
and briars, and terminates in impenetrable dark- 
ness; but I see another that is strewed with flowers^ 
and bright with the sun-shine of prosperity : this, 
surely, is the path of virtue, and the road to hap- 
piness. Hither then let me turn my weary steps, 
nor let vain and idle prejudices fright me from fe- 
licity. It is surely impossible that I should offend 
God, by yielding to a temptation which he has 
given me no motive to resist. He has allotted me 
a short and precarious existence, and has placed 
before me good and evil.— What is good but plea- 
sure ? What is evil but pain ? Reason and nature 
direct me to chuse the first, and avoid the last. I 
sought for happiness in what is called virtue, but I 
found it not: shall I not try the other experiment: 
since I think I can hardly be more unhappy by fol- 
lowing inclination, than I am by denying it? 

Thu3 had my frail thoughts wandered into a wil- 
derness of error, and thus had I almost reasoned 
myself out of every principle of morality, by pur- 
suing through all their consequences the doctrines 
which had been taught me as rules of life and pre- 
scriptions for felicity, the talismans of Truth, by 
which I should be secured in the storms of adversity^ 
ind listen witliout danger to the syrens of tempta- 
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tion; when in the fatal hour of my prcsureipti»>W T 
sitting a\aao in my chamber, collecting arguments [ 
on the side of )ia£sion, almost distracted widi 
doubts, and plunging deeper and deeper iuto falw 1 
hood, I saw Sir George Freelove at my feet, wbi> 1 
had gained admittance, contrary to my orden, by 
corrupting my landlady. It is not necessary ti 
Hcribe to you his arts, or the weak efforts of tuai 
virtue which had been graciously implanted in ray 
heart, but which I had taken impious pains to un- 
dermine by false reasoning, and which now totter- 
ed from the foundation; suffice it thai I submit 
to the humiliation 1 have so well deserved, aod teli 
j'ou, that, in all the pride nf human reason, I darei 
to condemn, as the effect of weakness and preju- 
dice, the still voice of conscience which would yel 
have warned me from ruin; that my innocence, mj 
honour, was the sacriiice 10 passioti and sophistry; 
that my boasted philosophy, and too much fiotter* 
ed underatanduLg, preserved me not from Ihe lowest 
depth of infamy, which the weakest of my sex with 
humility and religion would have avoided, 

I now experienced a new kind of wretchedness. 
My -vile seducer tried in vain to reconcile me to 
the shameful life to which he had reduced me, by 
loading me with finery, and lavishing his fortune in 
procuring me pleasures which I could not taste, 
and pomp which seemed an insult on my disgrace. 
In vitin did I recollect the arguments which had 
convinced me of the lawfulness of accepting offered 
pleasures, and following the dictates of inclination: 
the light of my understanding was <larkcned, but 
the sense of guilt was not lost. My pride and my 
delicacy, if, criminal as I was, I may dare to call 
it so, suffered the most intolerable mortidcstion 
. and disgust, every ttnie I reflected on my infamous 
" Mtion.. £wy By» leemed to upbraid me, eWli 
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that of my triumphant seducer. O depth of misery ! 
to be conscious of deserving the contempt of him 
I loved, and for whose sake I was become con- 
temptible to myself! 
. Y 
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\uisMam igitur U6er? Safnens: Mquiimperiosiu\ 
^j/em neque pauf cries ^ neque mors^ tuque viiuula terriMi: 
Jtftpwttare cupidinihus^ eontemnere bonores 
Fortis: et in seipjo totus: teres atque rofundus, 
MxUrid ne quid ^aUat per htvt morairi, HOR. 

Who then is free ?-— The wise, who well maiotains 

An empire o*er himself: whom neither chains, 

^or want, nor death, with slavish fear inspire; 

/Who Iwldly answers to Ins warm desire; 

Who can ambition's vainest gifts despise ; 

Firm in himself who on himfelf relies ; 

Poli^'d and round who runs his proper course. 

And breaks misfortune with superior force. FRANCIS. 

This was the state of my mind during a year which 
I passed in Sir George's house. His fondness was 
unabated for eight months of the time; and as I 
had no other object to share my attention, neither 
friend nor relation to call off any part of my ten- 
derness, all the love of a heart naturally affection - 
Ate centered in him. The first dawnings of tm- 
kindness were but too visible to my watchful eyes. 
I had now all the torments of Jealousy to endure, 
till a cruel certainty put an end to them. I learnt 
at length/ that my false lover was on the brink of 
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marriiige wilh a lady of great fortune. 
«tely resolved to leave him; but could not do il 
without firal venting myfull heart in complaints and 
reproaches. This provoked his rage, and drew oa 
me insolence, which though 1 had deserved, I had 
not learnt to bear. I returned with scorn, which i» 
longer became me, all the wages of my sin, and (Itt 
trappings of my shame, uid left his bouse in tU 
bitterest anguish of resentment and despair. 

I returned to my old lodgings: but'unablelo 
bear a scene which recallt;d every circunist«ace of 
my undoing, ashamed to look in the face of any 
creature who had seen uie innocent, wretched ilt 
myself, and hoping from change of place some 
abatement of my misery, I put myself into a pust 
chaise at two in the mornini;, with orders to the 
driver to carry me as far from town as he could fie- 
fore the return of night, leaving it to him to chuse 
the road. 

My reason and my senses seemed benumbed wi 
stupified during niy journey, I made no rellec- 
tions on what 1 was about, nor formed any design 
for my future life. When night came, my conduc- 
tor would have stopt at a large town, but ] bid him 
go on to the nc^t village. Tliere I alighted at a 
paltry inn, and dismissed my vehicle, without 
once coDsideriug what 1 was to do with myself, or 
why I chose that place for my abode. To say truth, 
J Tan give no account of my thoughts at this period 
of time: they were all confused and distracted. 
A sitort frenzy must have tilled up those hours, of 
which my memory retains such imperfL'cl traces. 
1 remtmber only, that without having pulled off my 
^- clotlies, I left the inn as soon as I saw the day, and 
^WVaudered out of the village. 
^^L. My unguided feet carried me to a range of wil- 
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some time, the freshness of the air revived my 
senses, and awakened my reason. My reason, my 
memory, my anguish and despair, returned to- 
gether! Every circumstance of my past life was 
present to my mind ; but most the idea of my faith- 
less lover and my criminal love tortured my ima- 
gination, and rent my bleeding heart, which, in 
spite of all its guilt and all its wrongs, retained the 
tenderest and most ardent affection for its undoer. 
This unguarded affection, which was the effect of 
a gentle and kind nature heightened the anguish of 
resentment, and completed my misery. In vain 
did I call off my thoughts from this gloomy re- 
trospect, and hope to find a gleam of comfort in 
my future prospects. They were still more dread- 
ful : poverty, attended by infamy and want, groan- 
ing under the cruel hand of oppression and the 
taunts of insolence, was before my eyes. I who 
had oi>ce been the darling and the pride of indul- 
gent parents, who had once been beloved, respected, 
and admired, was now the outcast of human na- 
ture, despised and avoided by all who had ever lov- 
ed me, by all whom I had most loved ! hateful to 
myself, belonging to no one, exposed to wrongs and 
insults from all ! 

I tried to find out the cause of this dismal change, 
and how far I was myself the occasion of it. My 
conduct with respect to Sir George, though I spon- 
taneously condemned, yet, upon recollection, I 
thought the arguments which produced it would 
justify. But as my principles could not preserve 
me from vice, neither could they sustain me in ad- 
versity : conscience was not to be perverted by the 
sophistry which had beclouded my reason. And 
if any, by imputing my conduct to error, should 
acquit me of guilt, let them remember, it is yet 
true, that in this uttermost distress, I was neither 
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sustuned by the conscioua 
c'KuitaUoD of virtue, nor the hupe of reward: wn 
ther I looked backward or forward, 4II woa coofusu 
and anguish, distraction aud despair. I accua 
the Supreme Being of cruelty and iujustice, vh 
though he gave me not sulHcieut encouragement 
resist desire, yet punished me with the consequenc 
of indulgence. If there is a God, cried I, he niu 
be either tyrannical and ci'uel, or regardless of t 
creatures. I wUi no longer endure a being which 
undeservedly miserable either from chance or d 
sign, but fly to that unnihilntion io which all n 
prospects tenninate. Take back, said I, lifting 
eyes to Heaven, the baleful gift of existeace, a> 
let my dust no more be animated to sufferiu 
and enalted to misery. 

So saying, I ran to the brink of tbe river, and w 
guing to plunge in, when the cry of some pem 
'very near me made me turn my eyes to see when 
it came. I was accosted by an elderly clergyma 
who with looks of terror, pity and benevolenc 
asked what I was about to do? At first I was su 
len, and refused to ansiver him; but by degrees tl 
compaesiiiu he showed, and the tenderness wii 
which he treated me, softened my heart, and ga.< 
vent to my tears. 

' O ! Madam,' said he ' these are gracious sign 
and unlike those whicii first drew my attenuo) 
and made me watch you unobserved, fearing sok 
fatal purpose in your mind. AVhat must be ll 
thoughts which c^uld make a face like your's a] 
B pear tl)e picture of horror! I was taking n 
H morning walk, and have seen you a considersb 
I time; sometimes stopping and wringing your hand 
B sometimes quickening your pace, and sometimi 
B walking slow with your eyes lixed on the grauiM 
I till you raised tliem to Heaven, —i*** '""fr^i^'l^'jl 
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supplication and piety, but rather of accusation and 
defiance. For pity tell me how is it that you have 
quarrelled with yourself, with life, nay even with 
Heaven ? Recal your reason and your hope, and 
let this seasonable prevention of your fatal purpose 
be an earnest to you of good things to come, of 
Gold's mercy not yet alienated from you, and 
stooping from his throne to save your soul from 
perdition/. 

The tears which flowed in rivers from my eyes 
while he talked, gave me so much relief, that I 
found myself able to speak, and desirous to express 
my gratitude for the good man's concern for me. 
It was so long since I had known the joys of con-* 
fidence, that I felt surprising pleasure and comfort 
from unburtheniiig my heart, and telling my kind 
deliverer every circumstance of my story, and 
every thought of my distracted mind. He shud- 
dered to hear me upbraid the Divine Providence ; 
and stopping me short, told me, he would lead me 
to one who should preach patience to me, whilst 
she gave me the example of it. 

As we talked he led me to his own house, and 
there introduced me to his wife, a middle-aged wo- 
man, pale and emaciated, but of a cheverful placid 
countenance, who received me with the greatest 
tenderness and humanity. She saw I was distress- 
ed, and her compassion was beforehand with my 
complaints. Her tears stood ready to accompany 
mine; her looks and her voice expressed the kindest 
concern; and her assiduous cares demonstrated that 
true politeness and hospitality, which is not the ef- 
fect of art but of inward benevolence. While she 
obliged me to take some refreshment, her husband 
gave her a short account of my story, and of the 
state in which he bad found me. ' This poor lady/ 
iaid he, * from the £et\dt of her education and fim* 
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ipplcs, sees every thing through a gloomy 
iflie accuses Provideuce aud hates her 
I ft>r those evils, which are the commoD lot of maa- 
kind ID this sliort state of trial. You, my detr, 
who are one of the greatest sufierers I have known, 
are best qiiahfied to cure her of ber faulty iraps- 
tieiice; and to convince her, by your own exam- 
ple, tliat this world is not tlie place ia which virtut: 
it to find its reward. She thints uo one so unhuppj 
Rshereelf; but if she knew all that you have gone 
(tirough, she would Burely be sensible, that if jou 
.^re happier than she, it is only because your prin< 
fiples are better.' 

' ludeed, my dear madam,' said ebe, ' that is the 
mly advantage I have over you; but that, indeed, 
mtweighs every thing else. It is now but ten days 
ince I followed to the grave my only god, the Bur> 
ivor of eight children, who were all equally the 
thjects of my fondest love. My heart is no Ina 
ender titan your own, nor my arfections less warm. 
Tor a whole year before the death of my last dar- 
;, I watched the fatal progress of his disease, aud 
r him sufler the most amazing pains. Nor was 
_ 'crty, that dreaded evil to which you could not 
tubiiiit, wanting to my trials. Though my hua- 
^nd is by his profession a gentleman, his income it 
iqII tliat I and my children have often wanted 
necessaries : aod though I had always a weakly con- 
•titution I have helped to support my familv by 
the labour of my own hands. At this time ! am 
consuming, by daily tortures, with a cancer whit^ 
must shortly be my death. My pains, perhaps, 
might be mitigated by proper assistance, though 
nothing could preserve nty life; but I have not the 
means to obtain that assistance.'— O hold, inter- 
rupted 1, my soul is shocked at the enumeration 
ol'such intolerable sufferings. How is it that you 
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support them? Why do I not see you, in despair 
like mine, renounce your existence, and put your- 
self out of the reach of torment? But above all, 
tell me how it is possible for you to preserve, amidst 
such complicated misery, that appearance of cheer- 
fulness and serene complacency which shines so 
remarkably in your countenance, and animates 
every look and motion ? 

^ That cheerfulness and complacency,^ answered 
the good woman, ' I feel in my heart. My mind is 
not only serene, but often experiences the highest 
emotions o^ joy and exultation, that the brightest 
hopes can give/ And whence, said I, do you derive 
this astonishing art of extracting joy from misery, 
and of smiling amidst all the terrors of pain, sorrow, 
poverty and death ? She was silent a moment ; then 
stepping to her closet, reached a Bible, which she 
put into my hands. * See there,' said she, * the 
volume in which I learn this art. Here I am taught, 
that everlasting glory is in store for all, who will ac- 
cept it upon the terms which Infinite Perfection has 
prescribed; here I am promised consolation, assist- 
ance and support from the Lord of Life; and here I 
am assured that my transient afflictions are only 
meant to fit me for eternal and unspeakable hap- 
piness. This happiness is at hand. The short re- 
mainder of my life seems but a point beyond which 
opens the glorious prospect of immortality. Thus 
encouraged how should I be dejected? Thus support- 
ed, how should I sink ? With. such prospects, such as- 
sured hopes, how can I be otherwise than happy ?' 

While she spoke, her eyes sparkled, and her 
whole face seemed animated with joy. I was 
struck with her manner, as well as her words. 
Every syllable she uttered seemed to sink into my 
soul, so that I never can forget it. I resolved to 
gamine, a religion^ which was capable of produc* 

vol, XXIV. Y 
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iiig such efTects as I could not attribate ^Ml 
cli&uce or error. The good couple pressed 
tvith so much unaffected Icindoess, to make t 
little parsonage my asylum till I could better 
pose of myeelf, that I accepted their offer. H 
witb the assistance of the clergyman, who is a pi 
sensible, nod truly pious man, I have studied 
Holy Scriptures, and the evidences of tlieir a.u 
rity. But afler reading tbem with candour and 
tention, I found all the intrinsic arguments of I 
tmth superfluous. The excellency of their 
cepts, the consistency of their doctrin^, and 
glorious motives and cueouragemenls to vi 
which they propose, together with the striking 
ample 1 bad before my eyes of their salutary effi 
left me no doubt of their divine authority. 

During the time of my abode here, 1 have 1 
witness to the more tlian heroic, the joyful, the 
umphant death of the dear good woman. Wit 
much softness and tenderness as ever I saw in i 
male character, she shewed more dauntless inti 
dity than the sternest philosopher or the prau 
hero. Nu torment could shake the constanc 
her soul, or length of pain wear out the strengt 
her patience. Death was to her an object no 
horror but of hope. When I heard her pour f 
her last breath in thanksgiving, and saw Ihe smil 
extajy remain on her pale face when life was i 
I could not help crying out in the beautiful langi 
I had lately learned from the Sacred Writii^s, 
Death! where is tliysthig? O Grave! where is 

I am now preparing to leave my excellent bi 
factor, and get my bread in a service, to whid 
has recommended me, in a neighbourmg family. 
state of servitude, to which once I could not 
solve to yield, appears no longer dreadful to 
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that pride, which would have made it galhng, Chris- 
tianity has suhduedy though philosoply attempted it 
in vain. As a penitent, I should gratefully submit 
to mortification ; but as a Christian, I find myseh^ 
superior to every mortification, except the sense of 
guilt; This has humbled me to the dust ; but the 
full assurances that are given me by the Saviour of 
the World, of the Divine pardon and favour upon 
sincere repentance, have calmed my troubled spirit, 
and filled my mind with peace anc joy, which the 
world can neither give nor take away. Thus with- 
out any change for the better in my outward cir- 
cumstances, I find myself changed from a distract- 
ed, poor, despairing wretch, to a contented, happy, 
grateful being; thankful for, and pleased with my 
present state of existence, yet exulting in the hope 
of quitting it for endless glory and happiness. 

O ! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who will not 
take the pains of inquiring into those truths which 
most concern them, and who are led by fashion, 
and the pride of human reason, into a contempt for 
the Sacred Oracles of God; tell them these amazing 
effects of the power of Chrbiianity : tell them this 
truth which experience has taught me, that, 
* Though vice is constantly attended by misery, 
Virtue itself cannot confer happiness in this world, 
except it is animated with the hopes of eternal 
bliss in the world to come, 

I am, &c. 
Y FIDELIA/ 
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jKUam, fui iltdiuu ah tujutmaJt i 



Tfactc lie not wanllng ptrTons so dull anil ioKiiDUei at U d» 
ttr ttudeots from reading bcxjks -of this kind, which, ihey faf , IK 
poetical, and peiDicious to the putily of morals: but 1 am of oft 
uon, that they ate not only worthy ID Iw read b; the innnictoH of 
youth in their IchtuU, but that the old and upeiienml duttU 
again and again peiiuc [hem. 

Greatness, novelty, aud beauty, are usually aiid 
justly reckoned the three principal sources of the 
pleasures that strike the imagination. If the Iliad 
be allowed to abound in objects that may be refer- 
red to the first species, yet the Odyssey may boost 
« greater number of images that are beautiful and 
uncommon. The vast variety of scenes perpetually 
shifting before us, the train of unexpected events. 
and the many sudden turns of fortune in this diver- 
sified poem, must more deeply engage the reader, 
and keep bis attention more alive and active than 
tlie martial uniformity of the Iliad. The continual 
glare of a single colour tliat tmchangeably predo* 
minates throughout a whole piece, is apt to dazrie 
end disgust the eye of the beliolder. 1 will not, 
'Indeed, presume to say with Vultaire, that among 
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the greatest admirers of antiquity, there is scarce 
one to be found, who could ever read the IHad with 
that eagerness and rapture, which a woman feels 
when she peruses the novel of Zayde; but will, 
however, venture to affirm, that the speciosa mira- 
cuia of the Odyssey are better calculated to. ex- 
cite our curiosity and wonder, and to allure us for- 
ward with unextinguished impatience to the catas- 
trophe, than the perpetual tumult and terror that 
reign through the Iliad. 

The boundless exuberance of his imagination, 
his unwearied spirit and fire, oHOfAarot w^y has 
enabled Homer to diversify the descriptions of his 
battles with many circumstances of great variety : 
sometimes, by specifying the different characters, 
ages, professions, or nations, of his dying heroes : 
sometimes by describing different kinds of wounds 
and deaths; and sometimes by tender and pathetic 
strokes, which remind the reader of tiie aged parent 
who is fondly expecting tlie return of his son just 
murdered, of the desolate condition of the widows 
vtrho will now be enslaved, and of the children that 
ivill be dashed against the stones. But notwith- 
standing this delicate art and address in the poet, 
:he subject remains the same ; and from this same- 
less, it will, I fear, grow tedious and insipid to im- 
partial readers; these small modifications and ad- 
uncts are not sufficiently efficacious to give the 
jrace of novelty to repetition, and to make tauto- 
ogy delightful : the battles, are, indeed, nobly and 
variously painted, yet still they are only battles. 
)ut when we accompany Ulysses through the mani- 
old perils he underwent by sea and land, and visit 
71th him the strange nations to which the anger of 
Neptune has driven him, all whose manners and 
ustoms are describe<l in the most lively and ^ic«> 

y3 
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turesque terms; when we survey the 
ijionstere fae encountered and escaped. 



I 

I 



-when vre see him refuse the charms of Calypso, and 
the cup of Circe; wbeu we descend with him iiito 
hell, and hear him couverse with all the gloriout 
heroes that asaisted at the Trojan war; when, after 
atrugghng with ten thousand difficulties unfore- 
seen and almost unsurmounlable, he is at last re- 
stored to the peaceable possession of his kmgdom 
and his queen; when such objects as these are dis- 
played, so new and so iuter^sting; when all the de- 
scriptions, incidents, scenes, and persons, iliffer so 
widely from each other; then it is tlmt poetry be- 
comes * a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, and 
a feast of such an exalted nature, as to prodttos 
neither satiety or disgust. 

But besides its variety, the Odyssey is the motl 
aniuaiDg and entertaining of all other poems, on 
account of the pictures it preserves to us of ancient 
manners, customs, laws, and politics, and of the 
domestic life of the heroic ages. The more any 
nation becomes polished, tlie more the genuine 
feelings of nature are disguised, and their manners 
are consequently less adapted to beara faithful de- 
scription. Good-breeding is founded on the dissi- 
mulation or suppression of such sentiments, as may 
probably provoke or offend those with whom ir« 
converse. The little forms and cereroomes wbich 
have been introduced into civil life by the moderna, 
are not suited to the dignity and simplicity of the 
Epic Aluse. The coronaXion fea.st of an European 
jnonarcti would no% a'hM»\«ii»»D»i'^ai.-¥««i» 
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■ as the simple supper prepared for Ulysses at the 
Phaeacian court; the gardens of Alcinous are much 
fitter for description than those of Versailles; and 
Nausicaa, descending to the river to wash her gar- 
ments, and dancing afterwards upon the banks with 
her fellow virgins, like Diana amidst her nymphs, 

. 'Putt V u^ywrm mXtrfUy mmXas h rt ircMMy 
Tho* all are fair, she thinet above the resL 

is a far more graceful figure, than the most glitter* 
ing lady in the drawing-room, with a complexion 
plaistered to repair the vigils of cards, and a shape 
violated by a stiff brocade and an immeasurable 
hoop. The compliment also which Ulysses pays to 
this innocent unadorned beauty, especially when he 
compares her to a young palm-tree of Delos, con- 
tains more gallantry and elegance, than the most 
applauded sonnet of the politest French marquis 
that ever rhymed. However indelicate I may be 
esteemed, I freely confess I had rather sit in the 
grotto of Calypso, than in the most pompous saloon 
of Louis XV. The tea and the card-tables can be 
introduced with propriety and success only in the 
mock-heroic, as they have been very happily in the 
Kape of the Lock; but the present modes of life 
must be forgotten when we attempt any thing in 
the serious or sublime poetry; for heroism disdains 
the luxurious refinements, the false delicacy and 
state of modern ages. The primeval, I was about 
to say, patriarchal simplicity of manners displayed 
in the Odyssey, is a perpetual source of true poetry, 
is inexpressibly pleasing to all who are uncorrupted 
by the business and the vanities of life, and may 
therefore prove equally instructive and captivating 
to younger readers. 




,9 to be a tenet universally received a 
L common critics, as cert^n and indisputable, Ihat I 
* imnges and characters of peaceful ajid domestic 1 
life are not so difficult to be drawn, as picLur 
nar and tury. I own myself of a quite contraiji 1 
opinion! aJid tliink the description of ADdromachi! 
parting with Hector in the Iliad, and the tender cif* 
cumstauce of the child Astyanux starting back frrun 
bis father's helmet, and clinging to tlie bosom of hi» 
nurse, are as great efToris of the imagination of 
Homer, as the dreadful picture of Achilles fighting 
witli the rivers, or dragging tlie carcase of Hector 
St bis chariot-wheels: the behaviour of Mecubs, 
when she points to the breast that bad suckled her 
dear Hector, is as finely conceived as the most gal- 
lant exploits of Diomede and Ajax: the Natural is 
tti strong an evidence of true genius, its the Sub- 
lime. It is in such images the Odysaey abounds: 
the superior utility of which, as they more nearly 
concern and more strongly afl'ect ub, need not be 
pointed oul. Let Longious admire the majesty of 
Neptune wiiirling his chariot over the deep, sur- 
lounded hysea monsters tliat gambolled before their 
iifcing; the description of the dog Argus, creeping to 
fOte feet of his maaler, whom he alone knew in his 
disguise, and expiring with joy for his return, is so 
inexpressibly pathetic, that it equals, if not ex- 
ceeds any of the magnificent and tiolder iniagex 
Nrfaich that excellent critic hath produced in his 
I treatise on the fiuhlime. He justly commends tlie 
T)rayer of Ajax, who when lie was surrounded with 
a. thick darkness tliat prevented the display of his 
prowess, i>eg9 of Jupiter only to remove tJie clouds 
, that involved him; ' and then,' says he, ' destroy 
«if thou wilt in the day light;' if A ^> ui cAKrnt. 
hit surely the tefleclions which Ulysses makes to 
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Amphinomus, the most virtuous of the suitors, con- 
cerning the misery and vanity of man, will be found 
to deserve equal commendations, if we consider 
their propriety, solemnity, and truth. Our hero in 
the disguise of a beggar, had just been spurned at 
And ridiculed by the rest of the riotous lovers, but 
is kindly relieved by Amphinomus, whose behaviour 
is finely contrasted to the brutality of his brethren. 
Upon which Ulysses says, * Hear me, O Amphino- 
mus! and ponder the words I shall speak unto 
thee. Of all creatures that breathe or creep upon 
the earth, the most weak and impotent is man. 
For he never thinks that evil shall befal him at 
another season, while the Gods bestow on him 
strength and happiness. But when the immortal 
Gods afflict him with adversity, he bears it with un- 
willingness and repining. Such is the mind of the 
inhabitants of earth, that it changes as Jupiter 
sends happiness or misery. I once numbered my* 
self among the happy, and elated with prosperity 
and pride, and relying on my family and fhends^ 
committed many acts of injustice. But let no man 
be proud or unjust, but receive whatever gifts the 
Gods bestow on him with humility and silence.' I 
chose to translate this sententious passage as lite- 
rally as possible, to preserve the air of its venerable 
simplicity and striking solemnity. If we recollect 
the speaker, and the occasion of the speech, we 
cannot fail of being deeply affected. Can we, there- 
fore, forbear giving our assent to the truth of the 
title which Alcidamas, according to Aristotle in his 
rhetoric, bestbws on the Odyssey; wlio calls it < a 
beautiful mirror of human life,' leoTcoy ayd^anrtitf |?m 

KCtTOfrlfOV, 

Homer, in the Iliad, resembles the river Nile, 
wlien it. descends in a cataract that deafens and 
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BStooisbes the neiglibouring inhabitants. 
Odyssey, lie is still like the same Nile, when iu gi 
nial inundations gemly diffuse fertility and f 
ever the peaceful plains of Egypt. 
Z 
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Nil d!,firand<.m. 

Avjunt despair. 

vE sometimes heard It disputed in cottTC^ 
eatiun, whether it be more laudable or desjniblei 
that a man should think too highly or too meanly 
of himself: it is on all hands agree<l to be best, 
that be should think rightly: but since a fallible 
beiog will always make some deviations from exact 
rectitude, it is not wholly useless to inquiie to- 
wards which side it is sEifer to deuline. 

The prejudices of mankind setjm to favour him 
who errs by under-rating his own powers; he is 
consiilered as a modest and harmless member of 
society, not likely to break the peace by compe- 
tition, to endeavour after such splendor of reputn- 
tion as may dim the lustre of others, or to inter- 
rupt any in the enjoyment of themselves; be is 
no man's rival, and, therefore, may be every niiui's 
friend. 

The opinion which a man entcrtnins of himself 
ought to be distinguished, in order to an accnmte 
discussion of this (^uestio&i a» A itVw*.'!. w> \«x<mui 
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or to things. To think highly of ourselves in com* 
pcuison with others, to assume by our own autho- 
rity that precedence which none is willing to grant 
must be always invidious and offensive ; but to rate 
our powers high in proportion to things, and ima- 
gine ourselves equal to great undertakings, while 
we leave others in possession of the same abilities, 
eanuot with equal justice provoke censure. 

It must be confessed, that self-love may dispose 
us to decide too hastily in our own favour: but who 
is hurt by the mistake ? If we are incited by this 
vain opinion to attempt more than we can perform, 
ours is the labour, and ours is the disgrace. 

But he that dares to think well of himself, will 
not always prove to be mistaken; and tlie good 
effects of liis confidence will then appear in great 
attempts and great performances : if he should not 
fully complete his design, he will at least advance it 
so far as to leave an easier task for him that suc- 
ceeds him; and even though he should wholly fail, 
he will fail with honour. 

But from the opposite error, from torpid despon- 
dency can come no advantage ; it is the frost of 
the soul, which binds up all its powers, and con- 
geals life in perpetual sterility. He that has no 
hopes of success, will make no attempts; and where 
nothing is attempted, nothing can be done. 

Every man, should, therefore, endeavour to main- 
tain in himself a favourable opinion of the powers of 
the human mind; which are perhaps, in every man, 
greater than they appear, and might, by diligent 
cultivation, be exalted to a degree beyond what 
their possessor presumes to believe. There is scarce 
any man but has found himself able, at the instiga- 
tion of necessity, to do what in a state of leisure 
and deliberation he would have concluded impos- 
sible ; and soj^ie of our species ha^e. ^\^gQkaXS«^4M\^^^^ 
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selves by siidi acliievetnents, as provi 
are few things above human hope. 
It has been tlie policy of all nations to preientiJ 
by some public monumentB, the memoiy of ihott 
who have served their country by great exploiu: 
there is the same reason for coatinumg or reviving 
the names of those, whose extensive abilities have 
dignitied hrnnanity. An honest emulation msv be 
alike excited; and the philoEopher's curiosity may 
be inflamed by a catalogue of tbe works of Doyle or 
Bacou, as Themistocles was kept awake by the tro- 
phies of Miltiades. 

Among the favourites of nature that have from 
time to time appeared in the world, enriched wilt 
various endowments and contrarieties of excellence, 
none seems to have been more exalted above tbe 

(common rate of humanity, than tbe man kuomi 
about two centuries ago by the appellation of tin 
Admirable Crichton; of whose history, whatever 
we may suppress as surpassing credibiUty, yet we 
■hall, upon incontestible authority, relate eoougji 
to rank him among prodigies, 
' Vir'u^i' says Virgil, ' is better accepted tvheii h 
comes in a pleasing fonn:' the person of Cncbton 
was eminently beautiful; but his beauty was coa- 
■istent with such activity and strength, tlittt in 
fencing lie would spring at one bound the lengUi gf 
twenty feet upon his antagonist; and he used thr 
' tword in either hand with such force and dcx- 
^ terity, that scarce any one had courage to eiigoge 
bim. 

Having studied at St. Andrew's in Scotland, he 
went to Paris in his twenty-first year, and affixed 
on the gate of the college of Navarre u kind of 

k challenge to the learned of that university tot. 
pute with him on a certain day: ofl'ering to 1;* 
peoenti, whoever ihej «\iQu\>i \«, ^a <^Wtu:c: 



1 
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laoguageSy and of all the faculties and sciences. 
On the day appointed three thousand auditors as- 
aembledy when four doctors of the church and £fty 
masters appeared against him; and one of his an- 
' tagonists confesses, that the doctors were defeated ; 
that he gave proofs of knowledge above the reach 
of man; and that a hundred years passed without 
food or sleep, would not be sufficient for the attain- 
ment of his learning. After a disputation of nine 
hours he was presented by the president and pro- 
fessors with a diamond and a purse of gold, and dis* 
missed with repeated acclamations. 

From Paris he went away to Rome, where he 
made the same challenge, and had in the presence 
of the pope and cardinals the same success. After- 
wards he contracted at Venice an acquaintance with 
Aldus Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the 
learned of that city : then vbited Padua, where he 
engaged in another public disputation, beginning 
his performance with an extemporal poem in praise 
of the city and the assembly then present^ and con« 
eluding with an oration equally unpremeditated in 
commendation of ignorance. 

He afterwards published another challenge, in 
which he declared himself ready to detect the errors 
of Aristotle and all his commentators, either in the 
common forms of logic, or in any which his anta- 
gonists should propose of a hundred different kmds 
of verse. 

These acquisitions of learning, however stupen- 
dous, were not gained at the expence of any plea- 
sure which youth generally indulges, or by the 
omission of any accomplishment in which it be- 
comes a gentleman to excel : he practised in great 
perfection the arts of drawing and painting, he was 
an eminent performer in both vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, he danced with xmcoxoxa^xx ^^ic^ViiSsi^isii^v 

VOL. XX iv. & 



and on the day after his disputntion at Pi 
bited bis Gkill in horseman^bip before the 
of France, where at a public match of tilting, he 
bore awuy the ring upon his lance fifteen timn 
together. 

He excelled likewise in domestic games of le» 
dignity and reputation; and in the interval betvreoi 
bis challenge and disputation at Paris, be spent m 
much of his time at curds, dice, and tennis, that a 
lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, 
directing those that would see this mouater of eru- 
dition, to look for him at the tavern. 

So extensive was his acquaintance with life Mid 
manners, that in an Italian comedy, composed by 
himself, and exhibited before the court of Maotua, 
Le is Eud to have personated fifteen diffeient cha- 
racters; in all which he might succeed without 
great difficulty, since he had such power of retan- 
tioD, that once hearing an oration of an hour, be 
would repeat it exactly, and in the recital follow 
the speaker through all his variety of lone and ges- 
ticulation. 

Nor was his skill in arms less Uian in leanilni', 

^D^ his courage inferior to his skill: there was "a 
priee-fighter at Mantua, who travelling about the 
World, according to the barbarous custom of ihat 
'■ge, as a general challenger, had defeated the mosl 
celebrated masters in many parts of Kurope; and 
in Mantua, where he then resided, had killed tbreu 
that appeared against Uim. The duke repented 
that he had granted him his protection; when 
Crichton looking on his sanguinary success with in- 
dignation, offered to stake fifteen hundred pisiolec, 
■od mount the stage against him. The duke, with 
■ome reluctance, consented, and on the day fixed 
the combatants appeared; their weapon seems to 
b&ve beea single lapiei, ■ftiv^V *««& ^^^eo. w£>«V{ in- 
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troduced in Italy* The prize-lighter advanced with 
great violence and fierceness, and Crichton con- 
tented himself calmly to ward his passes, and suf- 
fered him to exhaust his vigour by his own fury. 
Ciichton then became tlie assailant; and pressed 
upon him with such force and agility, that he 
thrust him thrice through the body, and saw him 
expire: he then divided the prize he had won 
among the widows whose husbands had been 
killed. 

The death of this wonderful man I should be 
willing to conceal, did I not know that every reader 
will inquire curiously after that fatal hour, which 
b common to all human beings, however distin- 
guished from each other by nature or by fortune. 

The duke of Mantua having received so many 
proofs of his various merit, made him tutor to his 
son Vicentio di Gonzaga, a prince of loose manners 
and turbulent disposition. On this occasion it was, 
that he composed the comedy in which he exhi- 
bited so many different characters with exact pro- 
priety. But his honour was of short continuance; 
for as be was one night in the time of Carnival 
rambling about the streets, with his guitar in his 
hand, he was attacked by six men masked. Nei- 
ther his courage nor skill in this exigence deserted 
him; he opposed them with such activity and spirit, 
tliat he soon dispersed them, and disarmed their 
leader, who throwing off his mask, discovered. him- 
self to be the prince his pupil. Crichton falling on 
his knees, took his own sword by the point, and pre- 
sented it to the prince; who immediately seized it,, 
and instigated, as some say, by jealousy, according 
to others, only by drunken fury and brutal resent- 
ment, thrust him through the heart. 

Thus was the admirable Crichton brought into 
thai Btute, in which he could e^uieX \)ck& \£Li&«»fi&\. ^ 

z 2 
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mankind only by a few empty honours p&id 4 
memory: the court of Mantua testified their n 
by a public mourning, the contemporary wits « 
profiise of their eiicomiuiss, and tbe palaces of Ita^ I 
were adorned with pictures, representing him oa I 
liorseback with a lance in one hand and a book it | 
the oUier. 
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Kuni lae qtSJ lit AmoR. VmC 

Mow know I wtut a love. 

TlioiTGH tlie danger of disappointment is altraji 
in proporticjn to the height of expectation, yet I 
this day claim tlie attention of the ladjeg, and pro- 
iess to teach an art by which all may obtain what 
has hitherto been deemed the prerogative of a few; 
en art by which their predominant passion may be 
gratified, and tlieirconc]uesls not only extended but 
secured; ' The art of being Pretty.' 

But though my subject may interest the ladiee, il 
may, perhaps, offend those profound moralists, wbo 
Iiave long since determined, that Beuuty ought 
rather to be despised than desired; that. Me 
Btrength, it is a mere natural excellence, the effect 
of causes wholly out of our power, ai|d not intended 
either as the pledge of happiness or the distiQCtion 
of merit. 

To these gentlemen I shall rem^k, that beauty 
is axnoug those <^ualitii^) viWiXx aa ^utx. q( UiuxuLa 
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vit could ever bring into contempt: it is, therefon% 
to be wished at least, that beauty was in some de- 
gree dependent upon Sentiment and Manners, that 
80 high a privilege might not be possessed by the 
unworthy, and that human reason might no longer 
suffer the mortification of those who are compelled 
to adore an id3l, which differs from a stone or a 
log only by the skill of the artificer: and if they 
cannot themselves behold beauty with indifference^ 
they must surely approve an attempt to sliew that 
it merits their regard. 

I shall, however, principally consider that species 
of beauty which is expressed in the countenance; 
for this alone is peculiar to human beings, and is 
not less complicated than their nature. In the 
countenance tiiere are but two requisites to perfect 
Beauty, which are wholly produced by external 
causes, colour, and proportion : and it will appear, 
that even in common estimation these are not the 
chief, but that though there may be beauty without 
them^ yet there cannot be beauty without some- 
thing more. 

The finest features, ranged in the most exact 
symmetry, and heightened by the most blooming 
complexion, must be animated before they can 
strike; and when they are auimated, will generally 
excite the same passions which they express. If 
they are fixed in the dead calm of insensibility, they 
will be examined without emotion; and if they do 
not express kindness, they will be beheld without 
love. Looks of contempt, disdain, or malevolence, 
will be reflected, as from a mirror, by every coun- 
tenance on which they are turned; and if a wanton 
aspect excites desire, it is but like that of a savage 
for his prey, which cannot be gratified without the 
destruction of its object. 

Amoag particixUu: graces the ^\m^<^\A& ^"^^^ 
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a allowed tlie pre-eminence, and- 
»ident; dimples are produced by a. 
" tan expression of coinplacencj 
n of the browB into a frown, n 
ktion of a contrary temper, bas 
ipemed a capital defect. ' 

I The lover i« generally at a loss ' 
Mtuty, by which his passion was su< 
listibly determined to a particulai 
is could never happen, if it depei 

Tile of proportion, upoii the 

PsitioD of the features, or the colon) 

e teils you, that it is something wbic 

iilly express, soiaething not flxed in 

Bffused over the whole; he calls it a 

bAness, a placid sensibility, or giveti 

gipellation which connects beauty wi 

' id expresses a charm which is not n 

It of features, but is perhaps possibM 

s beauty, however, does not al* 

^wniles, but varies as expressions of 

^undness vary with their objects; it 

Ibrcible in the silent complaint of 

:e, the tender solicitude of friend 

r fiUal obedience; and in tei 

Wy, of pity, or of grief, it is almost i 

!l This is the charm which captivat* 

EfM of Nature, arid without which hen 

K ineffectual. But it cannot be aasu 

conceal insensibility or malevolen 

b>e genuine effect of corresponding ■ 

ill impress upon the countenanig 

e disgusting deformity, ASectatior 

: the grin, the simper, the stare, 

the pout, and innumerable other griini 

der folly ridiculous, and change pit^ 

By some, indeed, this species ol^liyi 
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practised with such skill as to deceive superficial 
observers, though it cannot deceive even these but 
for- a moment. Looks which do not correspon4 
with the heart, cannot be assumed without labour, 
nor continued without pain; the motive to relin- 
quish them must, therefore, soon preponderate, and 
the aspect and apparel of the visit will be laid by 
together; the smiles and the languishinents of art 
will vanish, and the fierceness of rage, or the 
gloom of discontent, will either obscure or destroy 
all the elegance of symmetry and complexion. 

The artificial aspect is, indeed, as wretched a 
substitute for the expression of sentiment, as the 
smear of paint for the blushes of health : it is not 
only equally transient, and equally liable to de** 
tection; but as paint leaves the countenance yet 
more withered and ghastly, the passions burst out 
with more violence after restraint, the features be* 
come more distorted, apd excite more determined 
aversion. 

Beauty, therefore, depends principally upon the 
mind, and consequently may be influenced by edu- 
cation. It has been remarked, that the predomi* 
nant passion may generally be discovered in the 
countenance; because the muscles by which it is 
expressed, being almost perpetually contracted, lose 
their tone, and never totally relax ; so that tlie ex- 
pression remains when the passion is suspended; 
thus an angry, a disdainful, a subtle, and a sus- 
picious temper, is displayed in characters that are 
almost universally understood. It is equally true 
pf the pleasing and the softer passions, that they 
leave their signatures upon the countenance when 
they cease to act: the prevalence of these passions, 
therefore, produces a mechanical effect upon the 
BApect, and gives a turn and cast to the features 
which make a more favourable and forcible 
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|ire«siciu upon the mind of others, than an^ i 

produced by piere external causes. 

Neither does the beauty which depends npcn 
temper and sentiment, equally endanger the pu»- 
aessor: ' It is,' to use an eastern metaphor, ' lite 
tiie towers of a city, not' only an ornament, but a 
defence;' if it excites desire, it at once controuU 
and refines it; it represses with awe, it softens with 
delicacy, and it wins to imitation. The love of 
reason and of virtue is mingled with the love of 
beauty; because this beauty is little more than the 
emanation of intellectual excellence, which is not 
an object of corporeal appetite. As it excites i 

!iurer passion, it also more forcibly engages to fide- 
ity : every man finds himself more powerfully re- 
Btrained from giving paiu to goodness tlian to 
beauty; and every look of a countenance in whicli 
tbey are blended, in which beauty is the expressjan 
of goodness, is a silent reproach of the first irregular 
wish; and the purpose immediately appears to be 
disingenuous and cruel, by which the tender hope 
of indfable affection would be disappointed, the 
placid confidence of unsuspecting simplicity abused, 
«nd the peace even of virtue endangered by the 
noBt sordid infidelity, and the breach of tbc 
etrongest obligations. 

"lUt the hope of the hypocrite must perish. 
.When the factitious beauty has laid by her smiles; 
when the lustre of her eyes and the bloom of iier 
cheeks have lost their influence with their novelty; 
what remains but a tyrant divested of power, who 
vill never be seen without a mixture of indignation 
and disdain? Tlie only desire which this object 
could gratify, will be transferred to another, not 
finly without reluctance, but with triumph. As re- 
intment will succeed to disappointment, a desire 
mortify will BUCGS«d to adwire to plttass; and 
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le husband may be urged to solicit a mistress, 
lerely by a remembrance of the beauty of his wife, 
liich lasted only till she was known. 
Let it, therefore, be remembered, that none can 
e disciples of the Graces, but in the school of Yir* 
le; and that those who wish to be lovely, must 
am early to be good. 
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Illk eiUm dekd toh anhn afoda'tu JuMlttihitem nodi^ apf <»|M 
•^ipua fabuUs peur* est mue nrntirU ^tarimum tStintOia, 

CICERO. 

The poet ought to exert his whole strength and tpirit in the 9o» 
ttion of his plot ; which is the principal part of the faUe, and re* 
tires the utmost diligence and care. 

>F the three only perfect Epopees, which, in the 
3mpass of so many ages, human wit has been able 
> produ(^e, the conduct and constitution of the 
^dys^ey seem to b^ the most artificial and judi- 
ious, 

Aristotle observes, that there are two kinds of 
ibles, tlie simple and the complex. A fable in 
Bgic or epic poetry, is denominated simple, when 
le events it contains follow each other in a conti- 
ued and unbroken tenour, without a Recognition 
p discovery, 'and without a Peripetie or unexpect- 
i change of fortune, A fable is called complex, 
hen it contains both a discovery and a peripetie. 
nd this great critic, whose kuowledge of humw 
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mature wbs conBummale, determines, tliat 

tlie Idtter species far extel those of the for 

cause they more deeply interest aiu) more am- 

aistibly move the reader, by adding siirpriKe and 

asloaishment to every other pa&siuo which thcf 

excite. 

The philosopher, agreeubly to this obsorvatioo, 
prefers the <£dipMs of Sophocles, and Um^ Iphig«iiu 
in Tauris and Alcestes of Kuripidcs, to the Ajiix, 
Philoctetes, a»d Medea of the same writers, tuidio 
the Prometlieus of Kachylus; becuuse these last are 
sll uncuiii plicated fables; tliat is, tlie evils aiid mis- 
fortunes that befal the personages represented in 
these dramas, are uuchaugeably continued fnun 
the beginning (o the end of each piece. Kor the 
same reasons, the Athaliah of Racine, and the Me- 
ropes of Maifei and Voltture, are beyond com- 
parison the most affecting stories that have been 
handled by any modern tragic writer: the disco- 
veries, that Joas b tlie king of Israel, and thai 
EgistuH is the son of Merope, who haA just ordered 
him to be murdered, are so unexpected, but yet 
«o probable, that they may justly be esteemed very 
great eObrts of judgment and genius, and contn* 
bute to place tliese two poems at the head of dn^ 
ma tic compositions. 

The fable of tiie Odyssey being complex, and 
containing a discovery and a change in liie fortune 
of its hero, is upon this single consideration, ex* 
elusive of its other beauties, if we follow tJie priu' 
cipies of Aristotle, much superior to the fables of 
tlie lUad and the -Eneid, which are both simple aiid 
unadorned witti a peripetie or recognition. The 
naked story of this poem, stript of all its omaneuts, 
und of the veiy names of the chara<:ierB, is exhi* 
bited by Aristotle in tlie following passage, vtbidi i* 
simost literally translated. 



* A man is for several years absent from his 
^ home ; Neptune continually watches and persecutes 
- * him ; his retinue being destroyed, he remains alone: 
rr but while his estate is wasting by the suitors of his 
^ wife, and his son's life is plotted against, he him- 
self suddenly arrives after many storms at sea, dk- 
-t covers himself to some of his friends, falls on the 
_ suitors, establishes himself in safety, and destroys 
, his enemies. This b what is essential to the fable; 
^ the episodes make up tlie rest.' 
B From these observations on the nature of the 
£ible of the Odyssey in general, we may proceed to 
> eonsider it more minutely. The two chief parts of 
~ every epic fable are its Intrigue or Plot, and its 
Solution or Unravelling. Tlie intrigue is formed 
by a complication of different interests, which keep 
the mind of the reader in a pleasing suspense, and 
fill him with anxious wishes to see the obstacles 
tliat oppose the designs of the hero happily re« 
moved. The solution consists in removing these 
difficulties, in satisfying the curiosity of the reader 
by the completion of the intended action, and in 
leaving his mind in perfect repbse, without expec- 
tation of any farther event. Both of these should 
arise naturally and easily out of the very essence and 
subject of the poem itself, should not be deduced 
from circumstances foreign and extrinsical, should 
be at the same time probable yet wonderful. 

The anger of Neptune, who resented the punish- 
ment which Ulysses had inflicted on his son- Poly- 
pheme, induces him to prevent the return of th^ 
hero to Ithaca, by driving him from country to 
country by violent tempests : and from this indig- 
nation of Neptune is formed the intrigue of the 
Odyssey in the first part of the poem; that is, in 
plain prose, * what more natural and usual obstacle 
4o they encounter who take long voyages, than thi^ 
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^B violence of winds and storms?' Tlie plot 
B second part of the poem is founded on c 
H stances equally probable and natural; on the oif 
H Avoidable: effects of the long absence of a matXnf, 
^t whose return was despaired of, the insolence of toi 
^B aenrants, tbe dangers to which his wife and his 
^H were exposed, tbe ruin of his estate, and the da- 
^F «rder of his kingdom. 

The address and art of Homer in the gradual 
solution of this plot, by the moat probable and eiuy 
expedients, are equally worthy our admiratiun 
applause. Ulysses is driven by n tempest to the 

I island of the Phaiiaciaiis, where be is generously tuul 
hospitably received. During a banquet which Al- 
cinouB the king has prepared fur him, Uie poet 
most artfully contrives that the bard Oemodocui 
should sing the destruction of Troy. At tlie !*■ 
cital of his past labours, and at hearing the nasiM 
of his old companionB, from whom lie was now 
separated, our hero could no longer contaJn him- 
self, but burst into tears and weeps bitterly. Tbe 
curiosity of Alcinous being excited by this unac- 
countable sorrow, he iiitreats Ulysses to discover 
who he is, and what he has suffered; which re- 
quest furnishes a most proper and probable occa- 
sion to the hero to relate a long series of adven- 
tures in the four following books, an occasion much 
more natural tliau that which induces £oGu lo 
communicate his history to Dido. By this judi- 
cious conduct. Homer taught bis successors the 
» artful manner of entering abruptly into the nudst of 
the action; and of making the reader acquainted 
with the previous circumstances by a narrative 
from the hero. The Pbaeacians, a people fond of 
strange and amusing tales, resolve to tit out a 
ship for the distressed hero, as a reward for tbe en- 
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In Itbaca, his absence^ his age, and Lis travels, ren- 
der him totally unknown to aJl but his faithful dog 
Argus : he then puts on a disguise, that he may be 
the better enabled to surprize and to punish the 
riotous suitors, and to re^^establish the tranquillity 
of his kmgdom. The reader thinks that Ulysses is 
frequently on the point of being discovered, parti- 
cularly when he engages in the shooting-match 
with the suitors, and when he enters into conversa- 
^tion with Penelope in the nineteenth book, and per- 
sonates a fictitious character; but he is still judi- 
ciously disappointed, and the suspense is kept up as 
long as possible. And at last when his nurse £u- 
riclea discovers him by the scar in his thigh, it is a 
circumstance so simple and so natural, that not- 
withstanding Aristotle places these recognitions by 
Signs and Tokens, below those that are effected by 
Reasoning, as in the CEdipus and Iphigenia; yet 
ought it ever to be remembered, that Homer was 
the original from whom this striking method of un- 
ravelling a fable, by a discovery and a peripetie, was 
manifestly borrowed. Tlie doubts and fears of Pe- 
nelope lest Ulysses w^as not in reality her husband, 
and the tenderness and endearments that ensue upon 
her conviction that he is, render the surprize and sa- 
tisfaction of the reader complete. 

Upon the whole, the Odyssey is a poem that ex- 
hibits the finest lessons of morality, the most enter- 
tsuning variety of scenes and events, the most lively 
and natural pictures of civil and domestic life, the 
truest representation of the manners and customs of 
antiquity^ and the justest pattern of a legitimate 
Epopee: and is, therefore, peculiarly useful to 
those, who are animated by the noble ambition of 
adorning humanity by living or by writing weU« 
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TO THE AOVBHTITRXR. 

It has been observed, I think, by Sir WilliBm TboI' 
pie, and after him by almost every other writer, 
thut Eogland affords a greater variety of chttractcre 
than the rest of tLe world. This is ascribed to die 
liberty prevailing amongst us, which gives every 
man the privilege of being vrise or foolish his own 
way, and preserves him from the necessity of hy- 
pocrisy, or the servility of imitation. 

That the position itself is true, I am not com- 
pleiely satislied. To be nearly acquainted with the 
people of different countries can happen to very 
fewj and in life, as in every thing else behel<l atk 
distance, tliere appears an even uniformity: the 
Jietty discriminations which diversify the natural 
fiharacter, are not discoverable but by a close in* 
■pectioD; we, therefore, find them most aX homei 
because there we have most opportunities of re- 
markinff them. Much less am I convinced, th4t 
this peculiar diverai&<:e.t\t^u,'vr&\Mx«^i'\'«iluicAii^ 
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Sequence of peculiar liberty; for where is the govern* 
tment to be found tliat superintends individuab with 
Bo much vigilance, as not to leave their private con* 
tluct without restraint? Can it enter into a reason- 
able mind to imagine that men of every other na- 
tion are not equcJly masters of their own time or 
liouses with ourselves, and equally at liberty to be 
parsimonious or profuse, frolic or sullen, abstinent 
or luxurious } Liberty is certainly necessary to the 
fiill play of predominant humours ; but such liberty 
is to be found alike under the government of the 
many or the few, in monarchies or in common* 
wealths. 

How readily the predominant passion snatches 
an interval of liberty, and how fast it expands itself^ 
when the weight of restraint is taken away, I had 
lately an opportunity to discover, as I took a jour* 
ney into the country in a stage-coach; which, as 
every journey is a kind of adventure, may be very 
properly related to you, though I can display no 
such extraordinary assembly as Cervantes has col* 
lected at Don Quixote's inn. 

In a stage-coach the passengers are for the most 
part wholly unknown to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again when their jour- 
ney is at an end ; one should, therefore^ imagine, 
that it was of little importance to any of them, what 
conjectures the rest should form concerning him. 
Yet so it is, that as all think themselves secure from 
detection, all assume that characteir of which they 
mre most desirous, and on no occasion is the gene* 
ral ambition of superiority more apparently in- 
dulged. 

On the day of our departiire, in the twilight of 
the morning, I ascended ^the vehicle witfi three 
men and two women, my fellow-travellers^ It was 
^ #8«y to obnerve the afi^ted c!te^%>icvDLOl\s0«%^^^ 
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whicti every one entered, and the supercilioi 
lity with which they pud their compliments b 
other. When tlie Unt ceremony was dispatcbal, 
we sat silent for a loug time, all employed ia col> 
lecting importance into our faces, and eodeBvouri 
ing to strike reverence and auhmission toto our 
companions. 

It is always observable that silence propagate* 
itself, and that the longer talk has been suspended 
the more difficult it is to ti:id any thing to say. We 
began now to wish for conversation; but bo one 
teemed inclined to descend from his dignity, or 
first propose a topic of discourse. At last a corpa* 
lent gentleman, who bad equipped himself for thii 
expedition with a scarlet surtout and a large hat 
with a broad lace, drew out bis watch, looked onit 
in silence, and then held it daogling at his Anger. 
This was, I suppose, understood by all the com* 
pany as an invitation to ask the time of the dqr, 
but nobody appeared to heed his overture; and fail 
desire to be talking so far overcame liis reseatmeol, 
that be let us know of his own accord that it was 
past live, and that in two hours we should be at 
breakfast. 

IJis condescension was thrown away; we con- 
tinued all obdurate; the ladies held up their heads; 
I amused myself with watching their behaviour; 
and of the other two, one seemed to employ him- 
self in counting the trees as we drove by them, the 
other drew hia hat over his eyes and counterfeited 
'"le man of benevolence, to shew that 
1 depressed by our neglect, hummed a 
tune and beat time upon his snufl-box. 

Thus universally displeased with one another, 

and not much delightf-d with ourselves, we came at 

last to llie little inn a^P^^'*^'^ ^^'^ our repast; Mid 

I aU ibcsaa Hi once to let'om^nce >^i±\a%t\<Jca.S£nVbib 



constraint of sileocey by innumerable questions and 
orders to the people that attended us. At last, 
what every one had called for yfa» got, or declared 
impossible to be got at that time, and we were per- 
suaded to sit round the same table; when the gen- 
tleman in the red surtout looked again upon his 
watch, told us that we had half an hour to spare, 
bnt he was sorry to see so little merriment among us ; 
that all fellow-travellers were for the time upon 
the level, and that it was always his way to make him- 
self one of the company, * I remember,' says he, 
f it was on just such a morning as this, that I and 
my lord Mumble and the duke of Tenterden were 
out upon a ramble: we called at a little house as it 
might be this ; and my landlady, I warrant you, 
not suspecting to whom she was talking, was so jo- 
cular and facetious, and made so many merry an- 
swers to our questions, that we were all ready to burst 
with laughter. At last the good woman happening 
to overhear me whisper the duke and call him by 
' his title, was so surprised and confounded, that we 
could scarcely get a word from her; and the duke 
never met me from that day to this, but he talks of 
the little house, and quarrels with me for terrifying 
the landlady/ 

He had scarcely time to congratulate himself on 
the veneration which this narrative must have pro- 
cured him from the company, when one of the ladies 
having reached out for a plate on a distant part of 
the table, began to remark * the inconveniences of 
travelling, and the difficulty which they who never 
sat at home Without a great number of attendants 
found in performing for themselves such offices as 
the road required ; but that people of quality often 
travelled in disguise, and might be generally known 
frortk the vulvar by their condescension to !^or inn* 
keepen, and the aUowaiice^\Ac\i^<^ xaa^^Sax 
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any dehct in tbeir ectert^ntnent; that i 
part, while people were civil and meant well, ttw 
never her custom to And fault, for one was not I 
expect upon a journey all that one enjoyed at Wl I 
uwD house,' 

A general emulation seemed now to be e 
One of the men, who had hitherto said nothing 
railed for the last news-paper; and having perusd 
it awhile with deep penaiveness, ' It is impossible,' 
says he, ' for any man to guess bow to act with re- 
gard to the stocks: last week it was the genera) 
opinion that they would fall ; and I sold out twenPr 
thousand pounds in order to a purchase : they have 
now risen unexpectedly ; and I make no doubt but 
at my return to London I shall risk thirty thomand 
pounds among them again.' 

A young man, who had hitherto dietinguished 
himself only by the vivacity of his looks, and a fre- 
fluent diversion of his eyes from one object 
another, upon this closed his snufi'-box, and told at, 
that ' he had a hundred times talked with the chuh 
cellor and the judges on the subject of the si 
that for his part he did not pretend to be well ac- 
quainted with the principles on which they were 
established, but had always heard them reckoned 
peniieious to trade, uncertain in their produce, and 
unsolid in their foundation; and that be had been 
advised by three judges, his most intimate friends, 
never to venture liis money in the funds, but to put 
it out upon land-security, till he could light upoo 
at] estate in his own country,' 

Jt might be expected, that upon these glimpses 
of latent dignity, we should all have began to look 
round us with veneration; and have behaved like 
the princes of romance, when the enchantment that 
HisguiBea them is dissolved, and they discover the 
Hiigaity of each other-, 3e\.\l^V^^*^**'^WOT«.(!S 
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tliese hints made much impression on the company ; 
every one was apparently suspected of endeavour- 
ing to impose false appearances upon the rest; all 
continued their haughtiness in hopes to enforce 
fb^r claims; and all grew every hour more sullen, 
because they found their representations of them- 
aeWes without eflect« 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence 
perpetuaUy increasing, and without any endeavour 
Imt to outvie each other in superciliousness and 
n^ect; and when any two of us could separate 
ourselves for a moment, we vented our indigna- 
tion at the sauciness of the rest. 

At length the journey was at an end; and time 
and chance, that strip off all disguises, have disco- 
Tered,that the intimate of lords and dukes is a noble- 
man's butler, who has furnished a shop with the 
money he has saved ; the man who deals so largely 
in the funds, is the clerk of a broker in 'Change-alley ; 
the lady who so carefully concealed her quality, 
keeps a cook-shop behind the Exchange; and the 
young man, who is so happy in the friendship of the 
judges, engrosses and transcribes for bread in a 
garret of the Temple. Of one of the women only I 
could make no disadvantageous detection, because 
she had assumed no character, but accommodated 
berlielf to the scene before her without any struggle 
ibr distinction or superiority. 

I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of prac- 
tising a fraud, which, ac the event shewed, had been 
already practised too often to succeed, and by the 
success of which no advantage could have been ob- 
tained ; of assuming a character, which was to end 
with the day; and of claiming upon false pretences 
bononrs wluch must perish with the breath that paid 
them. 

But, Mr. iidventurer, let uot \]ho«e '^\tfi\w»gji'^ 
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and my companioDs, think this folly confii 






, Btage-coach. Every man in the journey drt) 
takes the same advantage of the ignorance ' 
fellow-travelleM, disguises himself in countei 
merit, and hears those praises with complac4 
which fai« cotiscience reproaches him for accepi 
Every man deceives himself, while he thinks he » 
deceiving other«i and forgets that the time a ti 
hand when every illusion shall cease, when licdtiMl 
excellence shall be torn away, and All mnit I* 
shown to All in their real state. 
T I am, Sir, 

IVour humble servant, 
VIATOR. 

It is observed by Bacon, that ' reading makes ft 
full man, conversation a ready man, and writing tn 
exact man.' 

A« Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge 
scarcely ever reached by any other man, the direc- 
tions whici) he gives for study have certainly ajuK 
claim to our regard; for who can teach an art with 
MO great authority, aa be iSa»k bas f toctised it with 
Ahdisputed luccetst 
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Under the protection of so great a name, I shall, 

'or€, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 

'^anporaries, the necessity of reading, the fitness of 

consulting other understandings than tlieir own, 

maid of considering the sentiments and opinions of 

thooe who, however neglected in the present age, 

liad in their own times, and many of them a long 

time afterwards, such reputation for knowledge and 

acuteness, as will scarcely ever be attained by those 

that despise them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, 
propagated among us, that libraries are filled only 
with useless lumber; that men of parts stand in 
need of no assistance; and that to spend life in 
poring upon books, is only to imbibe prejudices, to 
obstruct and embarrass the powers of nature, to 
cultivate memory at the expence of judgment, and 
to bury reason under a chaos of indigested leam- 

Such is the talk of many who think themselves 
'wise, and of some who are thought wise by others ; 
of whom part probably believe their own tenets, 
and part may be justly suspected of endeavouring 
to shelter their ignorance in multitudes, and of 
vishiog to destroy that reputation which they have 
no hopes to share. It will, I believe, be found in- 
variably true, that learning was never decried by 
any learned man ; and what credit can be given to 
those, who venture to coxldemn that which they do 
not know ? 

If reason has the power ascribed to it by its ad* 
yocates, if so much is to be discovered by atten^ 
lion and meditation, it is hard to believe, that so 
many millions, equally participating of the bounties 
of nature with ourselves, have been for ages upon 
ages meditating in vain : if the wits of the present 
iuoe expect the regard of po«Vw\X.^, vi\i\^H(^>is3i5t\v 



#ciaf9 ■IhttioM wiD piodiiM notkmftofMMlMfai 
of idaae which tticy aadle \m themwl'm* 

Nor M thte Um only iooooTeitteMA which tfift an 
ofttodytaibvfroiiiarechMelilei Whctthsaccli 
with an opinioD that pfeftMt him, he ealohaiit iqp 
with acmniQM; looks oolj after •ochuMMMtiat 
tend to hw cooftraMtioiii or qieree Irf— Jfthutreo" 
Ue of diaGiiauoo» aikl edopte it with ipeiy lltle 
proof; hidulgee it hMig without iaepieioa» mA h 
time uaitee it to the fMerel bodjofUihMwliipib 
end treeaoret it op enoiig iaaimlertlhle liolhi i oiil 
when he oomet into the world emong bmh* nh^ 
araaing opon dittiQiilar primiplec^haiwi haen led la 
difcreot eooclmionsy anl beng plaeed hi ^ailaai 
iituatioMi view the eaae object on maav aidee;'he 
findi hii dariiog poeitkin attached, and hmwelfinae' 
eondition to dmnd itt hariiy; thongiht alwaye hi 
one train, he it in the slate of a man who havfaM 
fenced always with the same master^ is peiploMd 
and amased by a new posture of his antagonuti hs 
is entangled in unexpected dificultiesy be is ha* 
raised by sudden objectionsy he is uiqirOTidad with 
solutions or replies, his surprise impedes his natural 
powers of reasoning, bis thoughts are scattered aad 
confounded, and hb gratifies the pride CMf airy peta* 
lance with an easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what nlistinacj 
truths which one mind perceives almost fajiatiiitioa, 
will be rejected by another; and how many sutifiess 
must be practised, to procure admission for ths 
most evident propositions into understaadingi 
frighted by their novelty, or hardened against thsai' 
by accidental prejudice; 'it can scarcely bacOa-' 
ceived, how frequently, in these extenmoraiieoas 
controversies, the dull will be subtile, i^d the aeoltf 
absurd; how often stu^^tv will eliide the forde of 
ar^nieiit, by involving VUid£VaV(a^ys(%1^iraK^ 
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ed character, Horace unites just sentiments yi\i]\ 
the power of expressing them; and he that has 
once accumulated learning, is next to consider, 
Jkow he shall most widely diffuse and most agree- 
ably impart it. 

A reietdy man is made by conversation. He 
that buries himself amon^ his manuscripts ' be- 
sprent/ as Pope expresses it, * with learned dust/ 
aad wears out his days and nights in perpetual re- 
search and solitary meditation, is too apt to lose 
in hia elocution what he adds to his wisdom; and 
when he comes into the world, to appear overload- 
ed with his own notions, like a man armed with 
weapons which he cannot wield. He has no facility 
of inculcating his speculations, of adapting himself 
to the various degrees of intellect which the acci- 
dents of conversation will present; but will talk to 
most unintelligibly, and to all unpleasantly. 

1 was once present at the lectures of a profound 
philosopher, a man really skilled in the science 
which he professed, who having occasion to explaiu 
the terms Opacum and Pellucidum, told us, after 
some hesitation, that Opacum was, as one might 
say, Opake, and that Pellucidum signified Pellucid. 
Such was the dexterity with which this learned rea- 
der facilitated to his auditors the intricacies of 
science ; and so true is it, that a man may know 
what he cannot teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the wiiters who havt 
treated of chemistry before him, are useless to the 
greater part of students^ because they presuppose 
their readers to have such degrees of skill as are 
not often to be found. Into the same error are all 
Ken apt to fall, who have familiarized any subject 
to themselves in solitude : they discourse, as if they 
^ougfit every other man had been em^lo^ed \si\.\\% 
mmmwqmn9$i jmd expect tbat i!kioTX\)cak\^«i>'^^^ 
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, ccure allusioRB will produce in othen 
of ideas which tbey excite in themselveii 

I Nor is tills the only iacoDvenience which 
ofstudy GufferefromarecluBe life. When' 

, with an opinion that pleases him, he calcl 

ivith eagerness; looks only after such argumenB 

' tend to his conlinnation; ur spares himself the tnt'l 

' bte of discussion, and adopts it with very 

I proof; indulges it long without suspicion, 
time uiiii«s it to the general hodyofhis ~ 

' treasures it up among iiicontestible tnil 
when he comes into tlie world among 
arguiug upoii dissimilar priiKiples, have been M 
different conclunous, and being placed tn varioai 
■ituations, view the same object on maoy sides; he 
finds his darling position attacked, aad himself JB no 
condition to defend it: haviug thouglit always it 
one trun, he is in the state of a man who l>aviitt 
fenced always with the same master, is perplejced 
aiid amazed hy a new posture of his antagonist; to 
;ntaf^led in uneicpected difficulties, he is bt- 
rassed by sudden objections, be is unprovided with 
solutions or replies, his surprise impedes his natunl 
powers of reasoning, his thoughts are scattered and 
confounded, and be gratifies the pride of airy pet»^ 
Jaiice with an easy victory. 

It is dlRicult to imagine, with what obstiMiqr 
truths which one mind perceives almost bv intuition, 
will be rejected by anotlier; and how many artifieu 
must be practised, to procure admission for the 
most evident propositions into understand iiigi 
irighted by their novelty, or hardened against th«m 

I by accidental prejudice; it can scarcely be con- 
ceived, huw frequently, in these extemporaneout 
controversies, the dull will be subtile, and the acul« 
absurd; how tiAen stupidity will elude the force of 
sj;gumeut, bymvu\iing\x»e\t\a'ttau'Mi»i^jwKii-\ ud. 
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:eo ingenuity will weave artful fiftUaciet, 
;h reason can Bcarcely find meant to dlsen- 

^^4 In these encounters the learning of the recluse- 
~^ |taally fails him: nothing but long habit and fre- 
^ZjpKot experiments can confer the power of change 
^^^ng a position into various forms, presenting it 
^^ different points of view, connecting it with 
^^^^Bown and granted truths, fortifying it with intel- 
^figible arguments, and illustrating it by apt simi- 
^litudes^ and he, therefore, that has collected his 
Imowledge in solitude, must learn its application 
^ by mixing with mankind. 

^ But wb^e the various opportunities of conversa* 
.* tion invite us to try every mode of argument, and 
^ every art of recommending our sentiments, we are 
~ frequently betrayed to the use of such as are not in 
theqiselves strictly defensible: a man heated in 
talk, and eager of victory, takes advantage of the 
mistakes or ignprance of his adversary, lays hold 
of concessions to which he knows he has no right, 
and urges proofs likely to prevail on his opponent, 
though he knows himself tliat they have no force : 
thus tlie severity of reason is relaxed, many topics 
are accumulated, but without just arrangement or 
distinction; we learn to satisfy ourselves with such 
ratiocination as silences others; and seldom recal 
to a close examination, that discourse which has 
gratified our vanity with victory and applause. 

Some caution, therefore, must be used, lest copi« 
ousness and facility be made less valuable by inac- 
curacy and confusion. To fix the thoughts by 
writing, and subject them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the best method of enabling the 
mind to detect its own sophisms, and keep it on 
guard against the fallacies which it practises, on 
others: in conversation we natut^V] ^^\vi& ^"^ 

VOL. XXIY. B b 
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thuughts, uiiil ill writing we contract 
■ 
i 
F 



is the excelleuce ofvrriting, aiid uuconatn 
grace of couversttlioii. 

To read, write, and converse in due pi 
is, therefore, the business of a nian of letta 
all these there is not often equal opporC 
cellence, therefore, is not often 

of the ends pi 
Bud are full without readiness, or ready « 
exuctness. Some deliciency must be foTwm 
because all are men; and more must be uloii 
pass uncensured in the greater part of t__ ._ 
because none can confer upon himself abitit'iet, a 
few have the choice of situations proper for ibe'v 
provement of those which nature has bestowal: i 
is, however, reasonable, to have Perfection it 
eye; that we may always advance towards %\. 
though we know it never can be reached. 

T 
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The mndcring wish of liirleis Ion n 
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\ To indulge that restless impatience, which I 
I man feels to relate incidents by which the paaL— _ 
I have been greatly aflected, and cooimunicate ideu» 
I lb at naie been forcibly \ici^«Awd, lVut,v«^vvenyou 
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account of my life, iR^hicli, without further 

'logy or introduction, may, perhaps, be favour* 

^^^y received in an Adventurer. 

^^^8&y mother died when I was very young; and 

nther, who was a naval commander, and had, 

fore, no opportunity to superintend my con- 

'^ty placed me at a grammar school, and after- 

Is removed me to the university. At school 

number of boys was so great, that to regulate 

morals was impossible; and at the university 

my learning contributed to the dissoluteness 

^^ ^ my manners. As I was an only child, my father 

r ^%d always allowed me more money than I knew 

!^ «k>w to lay out, otherwise than in the gratification 

"^ of my vices : I had sometimes, indeed, been re- 

^ (trained by a general sense of right and wrong; but 

"^ I now opposed the remonstrances of conscience by 

the cavils of sophistry; and having learned of some 

celebrated philosophers, as well ancient as modern, 

to prove that nothing is good but pleasure, I became 

a rake upon principle. 

My father died in the same year with queen 
Anne, a few months before I became of age, and 
left me a very considerable fortune in the funds. 
I immediately quitted the university and came to 
London, which I considered as tlie great mart of 
pleasure; and as I could afford to deal largely, I 
wisely determined not to endanger my capital. I 
projected a scheme of life that was most agreeable 
to my temper, which was rather sedate than vola- 
tile, and regulated my expences with the oeconomy 
of a philosopher. 1 found that my favourite appe- 
tites might be gratified with greater convenience 
and less scandal, in proportion as my life was more 
private : instead, therefore, of incumbering my- 
self with a family, I took the first floor of a house 
which was Jet into lodgings, Yuted o\vb ik^xs^^^ 

Bb 2 
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n? dcfoct in tbifar MlMrtiiiuBMli tfuii fMr Imt 
part, «pUk people ««ro civU aad aniatiiipalif k 
never her cwtom 10 find fiwltt teeaeiMeaotle 
expect «po» • joitfMjr ftU Ihet oiie e^|0]fMl etoMb 



A fenend emeletion leeMed now to be 
One of the men, who had hitherto aeid nnrMn, 
called for the laet newa-pqierr and hairing penaad 
it awhile with deep peBii^eneii, * Itia iiBpoaaidii/ 
aays he» * for anj man to gnem how to id willi^itk 
gwd to the ato»a: last week it waa the flMMil 
opinion that thejwoald&U; andltoldontlwenlf 
thoutandpoondsinordertoaiiafchaie: thigrliMt 
now risen onexpectedly; and imake nodombot 
at my return to Ixmdon I ihaU risk thirty thoMmd 
pounds among tiiem agun.' 

A ycMmg man» who had hitherto diathnriiial 
himself otSj by (he vtracity of his looks, andafri^ 
quent diversion of his eyes from one ofes|ect la 
another, upon this closed his snuff-box, and told o% 
that * he bad a hundred times talked with the dkaih 
cellor and the judges on the subject of the stoeksi 
that for his part be did not pretend to be well ao» 
quainted with the principles on which lliey wsm 
established) but had always heard them reckoned 
pernicious to trade, uncertain in their produce, 4ad 
unsolid in their foundation; and that he had faisa 
advised by three judges, his most intimate fiiendii 
never to venture his money in the fonds, bat to put 
it out upon land-security, till he could lif^t i^Mi 
an estate in his own country/ 

It might be expected, that upon these f^imjmM 
of latent dimity, we should all have beffai towdk 
round us with veneration; and have bSiaved tti 
the princes of romance, when the enchantraeot Ihtf 
disguiaes them is diMoVied, a&d the^ discoveit tfH 
digaity of each other; ^eXiX^bas^^oM^^ fi>>^icM«4. 
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tremely beautifuL As I was warm with wine, I fo]« 
lowed her in without hesitation, and was delighted 
> to find her equally charming upon a nearer view. 
I detained the coach, and proposed that we should 
go to Haddock's: she hesitated with some appear- 
ance of unwillingness and confusion, but at length 
consented : she soon became more free, and I was 
not less pleased with her conversation than her per- 
son: I observed that she had a softnebs and mo- 
desty in her manner, which b quickly worn off by 
habitual prostitution. 

We had drank a bottle of French wine, and 
were preparing to go to bed, when, to my unspeak- 
able confusion and astoniskment, I discovered a 
mark by which I knew her to be my child : for I 
remembered, that the poor girl, whom I so cruelly 
seduced and neglected, had onbe told me with tears 
in her %yes, that she had imprinted the two letters 
of my name under her little Nancy's left breast, 
which, perhaps, would be the only memorial she 
would ever have of a father. I was instantly struck 
with a sense of guilt with which I had not been fa- 
miliar, and, therefore felt all its force^, The poor 
wretch, whom J was about to hire for the gratifica- 
tion of a brutal appetite, perceived my disorder 
with surprise and concern: she inquired with an 
officious solicitpde, what sudden illness had seized 
me$ she took my hand, pressed it, and looked 
eagerly in my face, still inquisitive what could be 
done to relieve me. I remained some time torpid t 
but was soon rouzed by the reflection^ that I was 
receiving the caresoes of my child, whom I had 
abandoned to the lowest infamy, to be the slave of 
drunkenness and lust, and whom J had led to the 
brink of incest. I suddenly started up; first held 
her at a distance; then catchm% Vii^t \w to^ wrcs^^ 
strove to apeak, but burst mto \/b%.T%, \ w» ""^oa^ 
ghe was confounded and tem6«A\ mA ^^ «i««^^^ 
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eoold recover my spee*:h, I put 
donbts by revealing the secret. 

It is impossible to express tlie effect it had 
ber: flhe stood motionless a few minutes; 
clasped tier hands together, au'd looked up 
agony, which not to have seen is not to ronceice. 
The tears at length started from her eyes; sic re- 
collected herself, called me father, threw here^ 
upon her knees, embracing mine, and plunging 
a new dagger in my heart, by asking my blessing. 
We sat up together the remainder of the niglil, 
which I spent in listening to a story that I may pet- 
haps hereafter communicate; and the next dayl 
took lodgings for hertattout six miles from (owtu 
I visit her every day with emotions to which my 
heart has till now been a stranger, and which an 
every day more frequent and more strong. I pro- 
posed to retire with her into some remoitt part of 
the country, and to atone for the past by the future; 
but, alas! of the future a few years only can re- 
main; and of ihe past not a moment can return. 
%Vhat atonement can I make to those, upon whose 
daughters I have contributed to perpetuate that ca- 
lamity, from which by miracle I have rescued my 
own! How can I bear the reflection, that tliou^ 
for my own child I had hitherto expressed leai kind- 
ness than brutes for their young; yet, perbap*, 
eveiy otherwhom I either hired or sednced to proi- 
titutiou, had been gazed at in the ardour of paretilal 
affection, till tears have started to tlie eye; had 
been catcbed to the bosom with transport, in th« 
prattling simplicity of infancy; had been watched 
in sickness with anxiety that suspended sleep; had 
been fed by the toil of industrious poverty, and 
reared to maturity with hope and fear. AVhat a 
jnonsler is he, b^ ^hom \.\\es« fciKra a-re verified, 
and this hope decewed'. Ktv4 -jw. wj ia-^'-^- 
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IMtraint which is come upon me; I wish to sink 

^^===^i^in into the slumber from which I have been 

louzed, and to repeat the crimes which I abhor. 

-^y heart is this moment bursting for utterance: 

"— Iwit I want words. Farewel. 

Agamvs.^ 
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JraaauSor eitfwUoi mmui aftw aeutu 

^arUnu borum homtMum; riaeri ptutit^ €9 fuod 

'JUuticius toHso toga defluit, \!f male laxui 

Infede calceus b^eret t'^^at itigenium uigctu 

J/uulto latet hoc sub C9rpw9 HOR. 

Your friend is passionate; perhaps unfit 

For the brisk petulance of modem wit : 

His hair ill cut, his robe that aukward Bows, 

Or his large shoes, to railieiy expose 

The man. ■ ■ 

But underneath this rough uncoutb disgiilat, 

A genius of extcnttye knowledge lies. - FRANCIS. 

There are many accomplishments, which though 
they are comparatively trivial, and may be ac- 
<]uired by small abilities, are yet of great import* 
ance in our common intercourse with men. Of 
this kind is that general courtesy, which is called 
Good Breeding; a name, by which, as an artificial 
excellence, it is at once characterised -and recom* 
mended. 

Good Breeding, as i^ is generally employed in the 
gratification of vanity, a passion almost universally 
predominant, is more highly prized by the majority 
tlian any other; and he who wants it, though he 
jnaj be preserved from coutemi^t \i"^ VDROTi\«aXis^ 
anperiority either of virtue or oi ^^tXa^vi^^^^-'^ 
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to Dante, and said, * I wonder that this person, 
who is by some deemed a fool, and by others a 
^ madman, should yet be so generally pleasing, and 
«o generally beloved ; when you, who are celebrated 
; for wisdom, are yet heard without pleasure, and 
commended without friendship/ * You would cease 
to wonder,* replied Dante, ' if you considered, that 
a conformity of character is the source of friend- 
ship/ This sarcasm, which had all the force of 
truth, and all the keenness of wit,. was intolerable; 
and Dante was immediately dismissed and ba- 
nished. 

But by this answer, though the indignation which 
produced it was founded on virtue, Dante probably 
gratified his own vanity, as much as he mortified 
that of others: it was the petulant reproach of re- 
sentment and pride, which is always retorted with 
rage; and not the still voice of Reason, which is 
heard with complacency and reverence : if Dante 
intended reformation, his answer was not wise; if 
he did not intend reformation, his ans^r wias not 
good. 

Great delicacy, sensibility, and penetration, do 
not less obstruct the practice of good breeding than 
integrity. Persons thus qualified, not only discover 
proportionably more faults and failings in the cha« 
racters which they examine, but are more disgusted 
"^th the faults and failings which they discover: the 
common topics of conversation are too trivial to 
engage their attention ; the various turns of fortune 
that have lately happened at a game at Whist, the 
history of a ball at Tunbridge or fiath, a descrip- 
tion of lady Fanny's jewels and lady Kitty's va- 
pours, the journals of a horse-race or a cock-match, 
and disquisitions on the game act or the scarcity of 
partridges, are subjects upon which men of delicate 
taste do not always chuse to declaim, and on which 
they caanot patiently hear tb^ declamation of 



tliat tui^l 
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others. But they Ebould remember, 
palieDce is tlie intpotence of reason and 
leoce of vanity; that if they sit sileat and r^enri, 
wrapped up iii the contemplation of their own iif 
iiity, they will in tlieir turn be despised and batej 
by those whom they hate and despise; and witt 
better reason, for perverted power ought to be nwR 
odious than debility. To hear with patience, ml 
to answer with civility, seems to comprehend iQ 
the good breeding of conversation; and in pro- 
portion B3 this is easy, silence and iuattention on 
without excuse. 
^1 He, who does not practice good breeding, will 

^B not And himxelf considered aa the object of good 
^H breeding by others. There is, however, a speciei 
^H of rusticity, which it u not less absurd than io- 
^H jurious to treat with contempt: this tpecies of ill- 
^H breeding is become almost proveibially the clianc- 
^H teristic of a scholar; nor should it be expected, that 
^P he who is deeply attentive to an abstruse science, 
V or who employs any of the three great IWuItiet ot 
H the soul, the memory, the imagination, or the judg- 
W mem, in the close pursuit of their veveral object*, 
should have studied punctilios of form and cet«- 
niony, and be equally able to shiae at a route aud 
in the schools. That the bow of a cUronologer, and 
the compliment of an astronomer, should be im- 
pioper or uncouth, cannot be thought strange to 
those, who duly consider the narrowness of our 
faculties, and the impossibility of attaining uoiver- 
>al excellence. 
L Equally excusable, for the same reasons, ar« that 

H ' absence of mind, and that forgetfuhiess of place 
H and person, to which scholars are so frequently sub- 
^L ject. When Louis XIV. wai one day lamenting 
^ft the death of an old comedian whom he highly ex- 
^H, tolled, ' Yes,' rejiWed ftuWeavi, vw \\« ^x^Mnce of 
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in the despicable pieces of Scarron, which are now 
deservedly forgotten even in the provinces/ 

As every condition of life, and every turn of 

4Baind9 has some peculiar temptation and propensity 

to evily let not the man of uprightness and honestj 

•be morose and surly in his practice of virtue; let 

not him, whose delicacy and penetration discern 

.with disgust those imperfections in others from which 

he himself is not free, indulge perpetual peevishness 

and discontent; nor let learning and knowledge be 

pleaded as an excuse for not condescending to the 

common offices and duties of civil life : for as no 

man should be well-bred» at the expence of hit 

Virtue; no man should practice virtue, so as to 

deter others from Imitation. 

Z. 
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Simper fui retinfui 
S^la liki, limfer kngam mcomMa wdlehtr 
Ire v i t m VIRG. 



-She seemt alone. 



To wander in her ileep, diro* ways unknown. 

Guileless and dark ' > DRTBEN. 

Newton, whose power of investigating nature few 
will deny to have been superior to their own, con- 
fesses, that he cannot account for gravity, the first 
principle of his system, as a property communicable 
to matter; or conceive the phenomena auL^^Q^e.d 
to be the effects of such a pimcv^^ V^ Nife qsOdav 



^^^tSc produced, tbon by the immediate aii^H 
tua! influent-e ol'ihe Almi^ty: and, prrhapCfl 
who most ttltcntively consider the phaenonMM 
tlic moral and natural world, will be most lad 
to admit the agency of iavisible beiogs. 

In dreams, the mind appears to bci.wltollf ] 
sive; for dreams are so far from being the d 
of a voluntary effort, that we neither luiini 
what we bhall dream, nor whether we shall dp 
&t all. 

The human mind does not, indeed, appw 
have any power equal to each an effect; for 
ideas conceived in dreams, without the iiiterver 
of sensible objects, are much more perfect 
stroug tlian can be formed at other tinies by 
utmost effort of the uiosC lively imaginaljun; 
it can scarce be supposed, that the mind is i 
vigorous when we sleep, liiaQ when we are aw 
especially if it he true, aa I have before remai 
that ' in sleep the power of memory is wholly 
pended, and the understanding is employed 
about such objects as present themselves, wit 
comparing the past with the present;* excep 
judge of the soul by a maxim which some ■ 
philosophers have held concerning horses, that \ 
the tail is cut off, the rest of the members bee 

In lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are ConcG 
which material objects do not excite; and w 
the farce of imagination, exerted by a voluu 
etTort, cannot fomi; but the mind of the lun 
besides being impressed with the images of ll> 
that do not fall under the cognizance of bis set 
is prevented from receiving corresponding ini 
from those tliat do. When the visionary mom 
looks round upon his clothes which he hits d 
I'^led with the spoils ot Vi\4.'o'fii, \»* cvixid <lae« 
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Lceive the ideas of rags and straw, but of velvet, 
iroidery, and gold: and when he gazes at the 
*^Vinds of his cell, the image impressed upon his 
*^^nd is not that of a naked wall which incloses an 
;a often feet square; but of wainscot, and paints 
;, and tapestry, the bounds of a spacious apart- 
!nt adorned with magnificent furniture, and 
^xX)wded with splendid dependents. 

Of the lunatic it is also universally true, that his 
- "'Understanding is perverted to evils, which a mere 
l^rversion of the understanding does not necessa- 
rily imply; he either sits torpid in despair, or is 
busied in tlie contrivance or the execution of mis- 
chief. But if lunacy is ultimately produced by mere 
material causes, it is difficult to shew, why misery 
or malevolence should always be complicated with 
absurdity ; why madness should not sometimes pro- 
duce instances of frantic and extravagant kindness, 
. of a benevolent purpose formed upon erroneous 
principles and pursued by ridiculous means, and of 
an honest and harmless chearfulness arising from 
the faucied felicity of others. 

A lunatic is, indeed, sometimes merry, but the 
merry lunatic is never kind; his sport is always mis- 
chief; and mischief is rather aggravated than atoned 
by wantonness ; his disposition is always evil in pro- 
portion to the height of his phrenzy ; and upon this 
occasion it may be remarked, that if every ap- 
proach to madness is a deviation to ill, every de- 
viation to ill may be considered as an approach to 
madness. 

Among other unaccountable phaenomena in hj- 
nacy, is the invincible absurdity of opinion with re- 
spect to some single object, while the mind operates 
with its full vigour upon every other; it sometimes 
happens^ that wlien this obiecl *\a ^x^-^^wXfc^ X.^ '<5csfc 
mind, reason is thrown quite out oi Vv^t ?»^^\.^^^\^*^^ 

c c2 
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perversion of the understanding for a time bi 
general; but GometimeB it still continues f 
perverted but in part, and the absurdity M 
defended with all the force of regular arguri| 
tion. 

A most extraordinary instance of this kin 
now be communicated to the public, witho^ 
jury to a good man, or a good cause which he s< 
cessfully maintained. 

Mr. Simon Browne, a dissenting teacher of ex- I 
emplary life and eminent intellectual abilitin, I 
after having been some time seized witii melan- 
choly, desisted from the duties of his function, and 
could not \m persuaded to join in any act of war- 
ship either public or private. His friends often 
urged bim to account for this change in his wo- 
duct, at which they expressed the utmost grief- and 
astonishment; and after much importunity he told 
them, ' that he had fallen under the sensible dii- 
pleasure of God, who had caused his rational si 
sradually to perish, and left him only an animal 
life in common with brutes; that it was, therefor^ 
prophane for him to pray, and incongruous to be 
present at the prayers of others.' 

In this opinion, however absurd, Le ' 
flexible, at a time when all the powers of his mind 
subsisted in their full vigour, when his conceptions 
were clear, and his reasoning strong. 

Being once importuned to say grace at the table 
of a friend, he excused himself many times; but 
the request being still repeated, and the company 
kept standing, he discovered evident tokens of dis- 
tress, and after some irresolute gestures and hesita- 
Uon, expressed with great fervour this ejaculation: 
' Most merciful and Almiglity God, let thy spirit, 
which moved upon the. (acK of the wateni when 
there was no Ugjit, dswKuA w^wi vb»-» ^teax teab. 
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~:=jflu8 dariLness there may rise up a man to -praise 

::rAcer 

"^ /. But the most astonishing proof both of his intel- 

»;lectual excellence and defect, is, ' A defence of 

the Religion of Nature and the Christian Revela- 

«; tion, in answer to Tindal's Christianity as old as 

-^ the Creation/ and his dedication of it to tiic late 

r queen. The book is universally allowed to be the 
best which that controversy produced, and the de- 

r dication is as follows : 

^ Madam, 

* Of all the extraordinary things that have been 
tendered to your royal hands since your first happy 
arrival in Britain, it may be boldly said, what now 
bespeaks your majesty's acceptance is the chief. 

* Not in itself indeed; it is a trifle unworthy 
your exalted rank, and what will hardly prove an 
entertaining amusement to one of your majest/s 
deep penetration, exact judgment, and fine taste. 

*• But on account of the author, who is the first 
being of the kind, and yet without a name. 

' He was once a man; and of some little name; 
but of no worth, as his present unparalleled case 
makes but too manifest; for by the immediate hand 
of an avenging God, his veiy thinking substance 
has for more than seven years been continually 
wasting away, till it. is wholly perished out of him, 
if it be not utterly come to nothing. None, no 
not the least remembrance of its very ruins, re- 
mains, not the shadow of an idea is left, nor any 
sense that, so much as one single one, perfect or 
imperfect, whole or diminished, ever did appear to 
a mihd within him, or was perceived by it. 

' Such a present from such a thing, however 
worthless in i\;i^iy may not be nwYvoW^ \xTL'M:/:fc^^»fc^ft. 
to four majesty, the author bem^^>M:\i ^&\i\sXw^ 

G C ^ 
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cannot fwrallel: and if the fact, iHiich is real and 
no fiction, nor wrong conceit, obtains credit, it miut 
be recorded as tlie most memorable and indeed 
astonishing event in the reign of George the second, 
that a tract composed by such a thing was present* 
cd to the illustrious Caroline; his royal consort 
needs not be added ; fame, if I am not misinforai- 
cd, will tell that with pleasure to all succeeding 
times. 

* He has been informed, that your nu^jesty't 
piety is as genuine and eminent, as your excellent 
qualities are ereat and conspicuous. This cbo, 
indeed, be truly known to the great searcher of 
hearts only; He alone, who can look into them, 
can discern if they are sincere, and the main inten- 
tion corresponds with the appearance; and your 
majesty cannot take it amiss, if such an author 
hints, that His secret approbation is of infinitely 
greater value than the commendation of men, who 
may be easily mistaken and are too apt to flatter 
their superiors. 

' But if he had been told the truth, such a case 
as his will certainly strike your majesty with asto* 
nishment, and may raise that commiseration in 
your ro3ra] breast which he has in vain endeavoui^ 
ed to excite in those of his friends; who by the most 
unreasonable and ill-founded conceit in the world, 
have imagined, that a thinking being could for 
seven years together live a stranger to its own 
powers, exercises, operations and state, and to what 
the great God has been doing in it and to it. 

* If your majesty, in your most retired address 

to the King of Kings, should think of so singular 

H, case, you may, perhaps, make it your devout 

jeouest, that the reign of your beloved sovereign 

and consort may be Tcno^na^ \.^ «^ ^vi^XKt^tojVsp^ 

the recovery of a eou\ noy* *m \!fc« ^xwtfi^^ x>im^^^ 
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restoration of one utterly lost at present amongst 
men. 

' And should this case affect your royal breast, 
you will recommend it to the piety and prayers 
of all the truly devout, who have the honour to be 
known to your majesty : many such doubtless there 
are : though courts are not usually the places where 
the devout resort, or where devotion reigns. And 
it is not improbable, that multitudes of the pious 
throughout the land may take a case to heart, that 
under your majesty's patronage comes thus recom« 
mended. 

' Ck)uld such a favour as this restoration be ob- 
tained from Heaven by the prayers of your majesty, 
with what a transport of gratitude would the reco- 
vered being throw himself at your majesty's feet, 
and adoring the Divine Power and Grace, profess 
himself, 

^ Madam, 
* Your majesty's most obliged 

' and dutiful servant, 

Tliis dedication, which is no where feeble or ab- 
surd, but in the places where the object of his phrenzy 
was immediately before him, his friends found means 
to suppress; wisely considering, that a book, to 
which it should be prefixed, would certainly be con- 
demned without examination; for few would have 
required stronger evidence of its inutility, than that 
the author, by his dedication, appeared to be mad. 
The copy, however, was preserved, and has been 
transcribed into the blank leaves before one of the 
books which is now in tlie library of a friend to this 
undertaking, who is not less distinguished by his merit 
than his rank, and who recommended vt«A^\xV«t^T^ 
curiosity, which was in danger ot V)evn%Vi%\. tot ^^ssX 
of a repoMitory ia wlupb it ougJatVie ^ie.^t^^^* 
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^B cannot parallel: a.nd if the fact, which 
^m no fiction, nor wrong conceit, obtains credit, 
^1 be recorded as the most memoruble and 
^^ astonishing evi;nt in the reign of George the 
^B thai ^ tract composed by such a ttitng was 
^H ed to the illustrious Caroline; his royal 
^B needs nut be added ; fame, if I am nc 
^f ed, will tell that with pleasure to al 
times. 

' He has been informed, that your maj" 
piety is as genuine and eminent, as your eitceHenl 
qualities are great and conspicuous. This cm, 
indeed, be truly known to the great searcher d 
hearts only; He alone, who can look into them, 
can discern if they are sincere, and the main iatat- 
tion corresponds with the appearance; and yow 
majesty cannot take it amiss, if such an aiithoi 
faints, that His secret approbation is of infinitely 

t greater value than the commendatioa of men, *ho 
may be easily mistaken and are too apt to flatter 
their superiors. 
' But if he had been told the truth, such a case 
■a his will certainly strike your majesty with asto- 
nishment, and may raise that commiseratiou in 
your royal breast which he has in vain endeavouJ^ 
ed toexciteiu those of his friends; who by the most 
onreasoDable and ill-founded conceit in the world, 
have imagined, that a thinking being could for 
seven years together live a stranger to its own 
powers, exercises, operations and state, and to wliul 
the great God has been doing in it and to it. 

' If your majesty, in your most retired address 
to the King of Kings, should think of so singular 
K case, you may, perhaps, make it your devout 
request, that the reign of your beloved sovereign 
And consort may be renowned to all posterity by 
[ tte recovery of awuV^io* ™^^*\'™""" 
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ation of one utterly lost at present amongst 

ind should this case affect your royal breast, 

will recommeud it to the piety and prayers 

Jl the truly devout, who have the honour to be 

wn to your majesty : many such doubtless there 

: though courts are not usually the places where 

devout resort, or where devotion reigns. And 

.s not improbable, that multitudes of the pious 

roughout the land may take a case to heart, that 

ider your majesty's patronage comes thus recom« 

iCnded. 

' Ck)uld such a favour as this restoration be ob- 

ained from Heaven by the prayers of your majesty, 

iirith what a transport of gratitude would the reco- 

i^red being throw himself at your majest/s feet, 

and adoring the Divine Power and Grace, profess 

himself, 

^ Madam, 
* Your majesty's most obliged 

' and dutiful servant. 

This dedication, which is no where feeble or ab- 
surd, but in the places where the object of his phrenzy 
was inunediately before him, his friends found means 
to suppress; wisely considering, that a book, to 
which it should be prefixed, would certainly be con- 
demned without examination; for few would have 
required stronger evidence of its inutility, than that 
the author, by his dedication, appeared to be mad 
The copy, however, was preserved, and has beei 
transcribed into the blank leaves before one of tb 
books which is now in the library of a friend to th 
undertaking, who is not less distinguished by his mei 
than his rank, and who reconunended it as a liters 
curiosity, which was in danger of b^\xi%Vo%\.iQ\ m(^ 
of a repository ix^ wl^i^d) it mi^tb^ ^i^^aers^^^ 
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[^1 for sdicilare to lament, with indiscrimi- 
I uatiiig regret, the devastations committed on tin- 
1 cient libraries, by accident and time, by supersti* 



I tion, ignor 



I, and gothici 



; but the los-s 



■verj 



I h.T from being in all cases equally irreparable, » 
I the want of some kinds of books may be nnidi 
I tnore easily supplied than that of oUiers. By the 
• interruption that sometimes happens in the sucees- 
flioii of philosophical opinions, the mind U cmand- 
pated from traditionary systems, recovers ita nultve 
elasticity which had been benumbed by vustoiRt 
begins to examine with freedom and fre«h vigour, 
and to follow truth instead of authority. The loss 
of writings, therefore, in which reasbning is con- 
cerned, is not, perhaps, so grt^at an evil to muif 
kind, OS of those which describe characters Bin] 
fects. 

To be deprived of the last books of Livy, of the 

pMtires of Arc.hi\oi:\\u9, avui ttie im\iw;diB8 af M^- 

ifldcr, is a greater m\a(aWiR« w» ^ iafc** '•■-— 
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ture, thau if the logic and the physics of 
otle had never descended to posterity, 
vo of your predecessors, Mr. Adventurer, of 
t judgment and genius, very justly thought that 
' should adorn their lucubrations by publishing, 
of them a fragment of Sappho, and the other 
old Grecian hymn to the Goddess Health : and, 
iCed, I conceive it to* be a very important use of 
ur paper, to bring into common light those beau- 
ul remains of ancient art, which by their present 
cuation are deprived of that universal admiration 
ley so justly deserve, and are only the secret en- 
.^yment of a few curious readers. In imitation, 
herefore, of the examples I have just mentioned, 
( shall send you, for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of your readers, a fragment of Simonides and 
of Menander. 

Simonides was celebrated by the ancients for the 
sweetness, correctness, and purity of his style, and 
his irresistible skill in ntoving the passions. It is 
a sufficient panegyric that Plato often mentions him 
with approbation. Dionysius places him among 
those polished writers, who excel, in a smooth vo- 
lubility, and flow on, like plenteous and perennial 
rivers, in a course of even and uninterrupted har- 
mony.' 

It is to this excellent critic that we are indebted 
for the preservation of the following passage, the 
tenderness and elegance of which scarcely need be 
pointed out 'to those who have taste and sensibility. 
Danae, being by her merciless father inclosed in { 
chest and thrown into the sea with her child, th 
poet proceeds thus far to relate her distress: 
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When the raging vind began to roar, and tk I 
waves to beat so violently on the chesi as u 1 
threaten to overaet it, ebe threw her arm foodW 1 
around Perseus, and said, the tears trickling down I 
her cheeks, ' O my sun, what Borrows do 1 uii- 1 
dergo! But thou art wrapt in a deep slumber; thou 1 
sieepest souudly like a sucking child, in this joylen | 
habitation, in this dark and dreadful night, li^La' 
. only by the glimmerings of the r ' " 

«itli ttiy purple mantle, tliou regardest nut the 

I waves that dash arouud thee, nor the whistling o{ 

' the winds. O thun beauteous babe! If thou wen 

neiisible of this calamity, tbou wouldest bend ihy 

tender ears to my complaints. Sleep on, I beseecli 

thee, O my child! Sleep, with him, O ye biilowul 

I and sleep likewise my distress !' 

I Those who would fonn a full idea of the delicacy 

I of the Greek, should attentively consider tlie fol- 

I lowing happy imitation of it, which 1 have roaeoii 

I'to believe, is not so ex(«usively known or bo 

I warmly admired as it deserves; and which, indeed, 

I far excels the original. 

The poet, having pathetically painted a great 
rincess Caking leave of aii aflectiouate husband ua 
is deiith-bed, ai»d tiYide-avouvm^alw^-MMaiiwiwoa^ 
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"t her inconsolable family, adds the following par* 
\ilar. 

His eoHotlhu occupata^ 9cM<» 
Gitttii lucidulh adbuc wutdentet 
CoMvertity puerum sopore •oinctum 
^tM tuttriit plrnddo simi fovebat : 
*jborwns,* mqiditf ' mueUey nee it 
WuUus txammesy tUaUiumque 
Per loHga atria eomw$oventf nee ulU 
Fratrum tangeris^ out meo dolore; 
Nee se/itis p^re dettHithu iUo, 
#«* gataiu genitysve bracbieve, 
Autfonmuu lepidam tuam loquelam, 
Itacum milU wtodu ineptieiat. 
Ttf dormis, voUtantque qui soleBatif 
RitWy in roseit hdi iaMiis. ' * 

DormiyparvuUi nee malt dolores 
^ui matrem crueiant tua quietis 
Rumpant somma^^^uafdoy quoM^Oy talcM 
Haiiiuni oculii meis sopores! 

The contrast betwixt the insensibility of the in* 
fant and the agony of the mother; her observing 
that the child is unmoved with what was most 
likely to affect him, the sorrows of his little 
brothers, the many mournful countenances, and 
the dismal silence that reigned throughout th« 
court; the circumstances of tiie father playing with 
the child on his knees or in his arms, and teaching 
him to speak ; are such delicate master-strokes of 
nature and parental tenderness, as shew the author 
-is intimately acquainted with the humau heart, and 
v;itii those little touches of passion that are best 
^c^lculated to move it. The affectionate wish of 
* dormi, parvule' is plainly imitated from the frag- 
ment of Simonides; but the sudden exclamation 
that follows,—* when, O when, shall I sleep like 
this infant !' is entirely the property of the author^ 
and worthy of, though not excelled by, any of the 
ancients* It is making the mo^t ^Xi>A ^sA ^^ 
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most striking use of the slumber of the tllL 

aggravate und lieigliteii by compariBOn ibtfl 

leasriess af the mother's sorrow ; it is the finotr 

strongest way of saying, ' my grief will never Cfl 

that has ever been used. 1 tbink it not 

tioD to affirm, that in this little poem t 

the pathetic of Euripides and the elegance of (I 

tullus. It affords ajiidicious example ofthejn 

ner in which the aucientn ought to 

not by using their expresaions and epitliets, iH 

is the common method, but by catching a 

of their spirit, and adapting their images and*) 

of thinking to new subjects. The generality of till 

who have proposed Catullus for their pattern, 

the best of the modem Latin poets of Italv, 

to think they have accomplished their design, bjl 

introducing many florid diminutives, such a 

nellula, and coliimbula:' but there is a purity uidl 

> severity of stile, a temperitte and austere manual 
in Catullus, which nearly resembles that of his con- ( 
temporary Lucretius, and is happily copied by ifae 1 
author of the poem which has produced these n- 1 
flections. Wlienever, therefore, we sit down I 
compose, we should ask ourselves in the words o( 1 
Longinus a little altered; ' How would Homer OT I 
Plato, Demosthenes or Thucydides, have expressed I 
themselves on this occaaion; allowing for tlie alter- ' 
ation of our customs, and the different idioms of | 
our respective languages?' This would be follow- 
ing the ancients, without tamely treading in their 
footsteps ; this would be making the same glorious 
use of lliem that Racine has done of Euripides in 
his Phxdra and Iphigeoia, and that Milton bu 
done of tlie Prometheus of Eschylus in drawing the 
character of Satan. 

If you should happen not to lay aside this paper 

L among the lefuw of ^oui coxi««^wi;teiv;», as the 
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_ of pedantry, and a blind fondness for ami- 

^^laitj; or ratber^ u your readers can endure Iho. 

*^ "it of so much Greek, though ever so Attic; I 

^ay, perhaps, trouble you again with a few retU*c« 

"^ K on the character of Mcnaiider. 

Z I am, 

Mr. Adventurer, 

Yours, 

PALiEOPIilLUS. 
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Cmuntinm txemii l^em^ fttrumqwe nGfuti 
JEUterwm ieiumm^ atfue aurai nmfUcU mum, 

VIRGIL 
I By length of time. 
The scurf ii wcmh awav of each committed crime ; 
Mo apeck is left of their habitual stains. 
But the pure aether of the soul remains. DRYDEN. 

TO THE ADVEKTCJRER. 
SIR, 

Nothing sooner quells the ridiculous triumph of 
human vanity, than reading those passages of the 
greatest writers, in which they seem deprived of 
that noble spirit that inspires them in other parts; 
and where, instead of invention and grandeur we 
meet with nothing but flatness and insipidity. 

The pain I have felt in observing a lofty genius 
thus sink beneath itself, has often made me wish, 
that these unworthy stains could be blotted from 
their works, and leave tliem perfect and immaculate. 
I went to bed a few nights ago, full of these 
thoughts, and closed the evening, as I fre(\uently 
do, with reading a few lines \n \Vrg\. \ wkv^^- 
roz» xxiv» i> d 
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M»lly opened that part of ihe s ..^^ 

KAnchisea recounts to liii; son the various metb 
Kmrgation which the soul undergoes in ^1 
r world, tu cleanse it from tlie tiltli it lia« coiitraL 
by iLs connection v/iih the body, bdcI to ileliTtrti 
pure etberial essence from the vicious unctnitril 
morlality. Thi» was so much like my evemn^l 
Speculation, that it insensibly mixed and una* I ^ 
porated With it, and as aoon as I fell asleep, &itarl^^ 
.ed itself into tlie following dream. I 

I found myself in an instant in the midstofil 
,^mple, which was built with all that mtignilttnil I 
^mplicity ihat distinguishes the productions of Ihe I 
ancients. At the east. end was raised an altar, na 1 
Bach side of which stood a priest, who seemed pw- \ 
~»ririg to sacrilice. Oii the altar was kindled a lir^ I 
torn which arose the brightest flainc I harf ever be- 1 
lield. The light which it dispensed, tiiougb n- I 
^arkiibly strong and clear, was not f|uivcriiig and 
^azzling, but steady and uniform, and difiused ■ 

Siurple radiance through the whale edifice, not Ull- 
ike the first appearance of the morning. 

While I stood fixed in admiration, my attenibB 
was awakened by the blast of a trumpet that shook 
ftbe whole temple ; but it carried a certtiiu swe«ttie8S 
in its sound, which mellowed and tempered the n&- 
Jural shrillness of that instrument. After it Iiuil 
founded thrice, the being who blew it, habited ac- 
eording to the description of Fame by the aiicif-nt«, 
issued a proclamation to the following purpose; 
; By command of Apollo and the Muses, all who 
: ever made any pretensions to fame by their 
irritings, are enjoined to sacrifice upon the altar in 
this temple, those parts of iheir works, which have 
liiCherto been preserved to their infamy, that thetr 
names may descend spotlesss and unsullied to pos- 
terity. Forlhis pwrpoae KrvaXotfifcM\4V«vua,™»MSS. 
tppoixited cbiet pvieals, -kUo we vo ^e*s 'fc'ft ^^jt 
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er oblations are made, and no proper ones con- 
ad ; and for the more easy performance of this 
Cy they are allowed to chuse as their assistants, 
msoever they shall think wortliy of the func- 



1/ 



ks soon as this proclamation was made, I turned 

eyes with inexpressible delight towards the two 

ests; but was soon robbed of the pleasure of 

3king at them by a crowd of people running up to 

;er their service. These I found to be a groupe 

' French critics ; but their offers were rejected by 

oth priests with the utmost indignation, and their 

'hole works were thrown on the altar, and reduced 

o ashes in an instant. The two priests then looked 

-onnd, and chose, with a few others, Horace and 

Quintilian from among the Romans, and Addison 

from the English, as their principal assistants. 

The first who came forward with his offering, by 
tlie loftiness of his demeanor was soon discovered 
to be Homer. He approached the altar with great 
majesty, and delivered to Longinus those parts of 
his Odyssey, which have been cenisured as impro- 
bable fictions, and the ridiculous narratives of old 
age. Longinus was preparing for the sacrifice, but 
observing that Aristotle did not seem willing to as- 
sist him in the ofiice, he returned them to the ve- 
nerable old bard with great deference, saying, that 
* they were, indeed, the tJedes of old age, but it was 
the old age of Homer.' 

Virgil appeared next, and approached the altar 
with a modest dignity in his gait and countenance 
peculiar to himself; and to the surprise of all com- 
mitted his whole i£neid to the fiamcs. But it was 
immediately rescued by two Romans, whom I found 
to be Tucca and Varius, who ran with precipitation 
to the altar, delivered the poem from destruction, 
and carried off the autliOrbe\.yjeeii\^'OT\> ^^-^^"^^ 

B d a 
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^Biat glorious boast of about forty lines at 
^^^ning of tlie third Georgic: 

V After Iiim most of the Greek and Roman authon I 

. proceeded to the altar, and surrendered with grett 1 

modesty and humility the most faulty part of thor 1 

works. One circumstance was observable, thai tlu 1 

Bacritice always increased in proportion a 

rtitor had ventured to deviate from a judicious int^ ' 
Cation of Homer. The latter Roman authors, vrbi 
seemed almost to have lost sight of him, made » 
large oflerings, that some of their works, which were 
before very voluminous, shrunk into the compas of 
8 primer. 

It gave me the highest satisfaction to see Philoso. 
phy thus cleared from tirroneous principles. History 
surged of falsehood. Poetry of fustiao, and nothing 
^'left in each but Genius, Sense, and Trutli, 

I marked with particular attention the several 
offeriii^softbe most eminent Englishwriters. Chau- 
cer gave up his obflcenity, and then delivered his 
works to Dryden, to clear them from the rubbish 
that encumbered ihein. Dryden executed his task 
with great address, ' and,' as Addiaon says of Virgil 
in his Georges, < tossed about his dung with an lur 
of gracefulness:' he not only repaired the ii^uriei 
of tinie,butthrcwin a thousand new graces. He then 
advanced towards the altar himself, and delivered 
large packet, which contained many play*, and 
Bome poems. The packet had a label affixed to it, 
liich bore this inscription, ' To Poverty.' 
Shakspeare carried to Uie altar a long string of 
.puns, marked, ' The Taste of the Age,' a small par- 
>] of bombast, and apieW^XM^e^avm^^ '^^™*t3SLi 
;f JieSB. Nftwitlislaiidmg the i^s^uaoaa us|||^ 
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^^Hiich he made this offering, some officiates at the 
Itar accused him of conceahng certain pieces, and 
eiitioned the London Prodigal, Sir Thomas Crom- 
^vvell, the Yorkshire Tragedy, &c. The poet re- 
"jDlied, * that as those pieces were unworthy to be 
preserved, he should see them consumed to ashes 
'with great pleasure: but that he was wholly inno- 
cent of their original/ The two chief priests inter- 
posed in this dispute, and dismissed the poet with 
many compliments; Longinus observing that the 
pieces in question could not possibly be his, for that 
5 the failings of Shakspeare were like those of Ho- 
mer, * whose genius whenever it subsided, might be 
^ compared to the ebbing of the ocean, which left a 
' mark upon its shores, to shew to what a height it was 
■ sometimes carried.' Aristotle concurred in this 
opinion, and added, * that although Shakspeare 
was quite ignorant of that exact ceconomy of the 
stage, w^hich is so remarkable in the fereek writers, 
yet the mere strength of his genius had in many 
points carried him infinitely beyond them.' 

Milton gave up a few errors in his Paradise Lost, 
und the sacrifice was attended with great decency 
by Addison. Otway and Rowe threw their come- 
dies upon the altar, and Beaumont and Fletcher 
the two last acts of many of their pieces. They 
were followed by Tom Durfey, Ethere ge, Wycher- 
ley, and several other dramatic writers, who made 
such large contributions, that they set the altar in 
a blaze. 

Among these I was surprised to see an author 
iR^ith much politeness in his behaviour, and spirit 
in his countenance, tottering under an unwieldy 
burden. As he approached I discovered him to be 
Sir John Vanbrugh, and could not but smile, when, 
on his committing his heavy load lo \.Vkfc ^^\ftK^^ *>^. 
proved to he ' His skill m ATcVv\\.ec\.\xx^* 
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Pope advanced towards Addison, and i 
'«rilh great bumtUty those liues writteo ■;: 
tgainat him, so remavkabl^ for their exceUeoj 
tlieir cruelty, repeating this couplet: 

" Curw be the vciw , how well HwVr il 
Thai Mods to mate one nonhy mui 

The ingenuous critic insisted on his taking B 
Bgain: * for,' said he, ' my associates at the aiurr| 
particularly Horace, would never permit a '*"" 
of so excellent a satirist to be consumed. 
^any compliments paid me in other parts of yom ] 
^Vorks, amply compensate for this slight indigni^- 1 
And be assured, that no little pique or inisiuide> 
standing shall ever make me a foe (o genius.' Pope 
bowed in some confusion, and promised to sub* 
Stilute a fictitious name at least, which was all 
that was left in his power. He then retired, aftei 
having made a sacrifice of a little packet of ,\nn- 
theses, and some parts of his Translation of Homer. 
During the course of these oblations, I wu 
charmed with the candour, decency, and Judge- 
ment, with which all the priests discharged tbeit 
diiferent functions. They behaved with such dig- 
nity, that it reminded me of those ages when the 
olfices of king and priest centered in the same per- 
son. Whenever any of the assistants were at a loss 
in any particular circumstances, they applied to 
ikristotle, who settled the whole business in an in- 
stant. 

But the reflections which tliia pleasing scftne pro* 
duccd, were soon interrupted by a tumultuous noise 
Bt the gate of the temple : when suddenly a rude il- 
literate multitude rushed in, led by Tindal, Morgan, 
Chubb and Boliugbroke. Tlie chiefs, whose eoun- 
tenancea were impressed with rage wltich art could 
jjot conceal, Corced Omiw -waij W iW A\Mt«ftit 
amidst the jojful acc\(Hno.Ut.ns o^ \V\e« f«>M|g| 
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"^ihrew a large volume into the fire. But the triumph 
^^nras short, and joy and acclamation gave way to- si* 
lence and astonishment: the volume lay unhurt in 
the midst of the fire, and as the flames played in- 
Bocently about it, I could discover written in letters 
of gold, these words, the bible. At that instant 
my ears were ravished with the sound of more tlian 
mortal music accompanying a hymn sung by invi* 
sible beings, of which I well remember the following 
■verses : 

* The words of the Lord are pure words: even 
as the silver, which in the earth is tried, and purified 
?even times in the fire. 

* More to be desired are they than gold; yea, 
than much fine gold : sweeter also than honey, and 
the honey-comb.' 

The united melody of instruments and voices, 
which formed a concert so exquisite, that, as Mil- 
ton says, ' it might create a soul under the ribs of 
death,' threw me into such extacies^ that I was 
awakened by their violence. 
& I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

CRITO. 
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Facto f^ius et ueUraiui eodem, OVID. 

Thus was the father pious to a crime. ADDtSOK* 

It 18 contended by those who reject Christianity, 
that if revelation had been necessary as a rule of 
Kfe to mankind, it would l\avebewv>35\\N^T^^\ "axA 
tbeyarCf upon this princip\e>cotwpe>\"^\a^^^:'«^^^^ 
m^ to be a rule of life, wYucViVb \x\\v? wsS^^^^^^^' 
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But no rule of life is universally bnaint, a 
the dictates of conscience. With respect tn fM»| 
cular iictions, opinion determines whether tfa« tt I 
good or ill; and conEcieuct approves or t^n^ I 
proves, in cunseiiiit^nce of this determiaadon, tAv- 1 
ther it be in favour of truth or falsehood. Nvl 
can the errors of conscience be always imputrd U 1 
fi criminal neglect of inquiry: those, by whom I 
Bysteni of moral truihs wus discovered through tkc I 
gloom of puganisro, have been considered a 
rligies, and regarded by Euccessive ages wilt 
tiishmeut and admiration; and that which in 
tnlised one among many millions, can scai 
tiiouglit possible to all. Men do not usually shut ' 
tticir eyes against their immediate interest, how- 
ever they may be thought to wink against their 
duty; and so little does either appear to be disco- 
verable by the light of nature, that where the Di- 
vipe Prescription has either been withheld or cor- 
mpted, superstition has rendered piety cruet, snd 
error has armed virtue against herself; misery hu 
been cultivated by those who have not incurred 
guilt; atid though all men had been innoccat, Chcy 
might still have been wretched. 

In the reign of Yamadin the Magnilicent, the 
kingdom of Golconda was depopulated by a pesti- 
lence; and af^er every otlier attempt lo propittatb 
the gods had failed, it was believed, according u> 
the superstition of the country, that tliey required 
the sacrifice of a virgin of royal blood. 

It happened tliat at this time there was no vir- 
gin of the royal blood, but Tumira the daughter of 
Yamodin, whom he had betrothed lo one of tlie 
princes ot his court, intending thut he should siiC' 
cced to the throne; for Yamodin had no eon, and 
he was not wiltiuj^ that tus env^tte slMuld d(.-tcend 

to a woman. 

Yumod'm cousidered \umseit « 
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■> of his people, than of Tamira; and, therefore, with 
- whatever reluctance, determined to redeem the life 
6f the public with that of the individual. He pros- 
trated himself in the temple, and invoked his prin- 
cipal idol as the fountain of life: * from thee,' said 
he, * I have derived my being, and the life which I 
have propagated is thine: when I am about to re- 
store it, let me remember with gratitude, that I 
possessed it by thy bounty; and let thy mercy ac- 
cept it as a ransom for my people/ 

Orders were given for the sacrifice on the next day, 
and Tamira was permitted to dispose of the interval 
as she pleased. She received the intimation of her 
father's pleasure without much surprise; because, 
as she knew the custom of her country, she scarce 
hoped that the demand of her life would have been 
delayed so long: she fortified herself against the 
terrors of death, by anticipating the honours that 
would be paid to her memory; and had just tri- 
umphed over the desire of life, when, upon perceiv- 
ing her lover enter the apartment, she lost her for- 
titude in a moment and burst into tears. 

When they were alone, after his eyes had, like 
hers, overflowed with silent sorrow, he took her 
hand, and with a look of inexpressible anxiety and 
tenderness told her, that one expedient was yet left, 
by which her life might be preserved; that he had 
bribed a priest to his in^^erest, by whom the cere- 
monies of marriage might be immediately perform- 
ed : that on the morrow, as she would be no longer 
a virgin, the propitiation of the gods could not be 
effected by her death ; and that her father, though 
for political purposes he might appear to be dis- 
pleased, would yet secretly rejoice at an event, 
which, without his concurrence, had delivered him 
from the dreadful obligation oi ft^cxv^cvixj^^^^^?^ 
child, through whom he hoped to \x^xi"sak\X^wss«s^^^ 
to his posterity. 
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To this proposal Tuinira, wIio»e altacli:T 
I ilife was now strengthed by love, and in 
I'.bosoni the regret of pr«du<led pleasure lii 
Lcccikd la the hope of glory, at length consenteli I 
^biit ihe CDUseutcd with nil the timidity, reluctimti^ I 
I eud ronfusioD, which are produced by a conaci(Ma> I 
ni^B of guilt; and the prince himself introduced 0* I 
man, who was to accomplish the purpose botli of 1>1 
ninbitiuii aud his kjve, with jtpparent t 
Jiesitation. 

On the morrow, when the priest stooef ready «l I 
the altar to receive the victim, and the king com- I 
mauded his daughter to be brought fortli, the prince I 
produced her as hia wile. Yamodin stood sona 
moments in suspense; and llieu dismistuig the ii 
setnbly, retired to his palace?. After having n<- I 
niained about two hours lu private, he scot for the | 
print*, ' The gods,* Baid he, ' though they ccmi- 
tiniie the pestilence, have yet in mercy rescued mj 
people iroai the oppression of a tyrant, who ap- 
pears to consider the life of millioiis as nothing ia 
competition with the indulgence of hiia lust, his avar 
rice, or his anibitiou.' Yainodin then coinmiinil- 
cd him to be put to deatJi, and the sentence was 
executed tbe same hour. 

Tamira now repented in unutterable distress of 
B crime, by which the pleasures not only of pos< 
session but hope were precluded; her attachment 
to life was broken, by the very means which she had 
taken to preserve it; aud as an atuneinedt for tl'.e 
forfeit of her virginity, she determined to submit to 
that law of marriage, from which as a princess only 
she was exempted, and Lo throw herself bu the pile 
by which the body of lier husband was to be coti* 
Bumed. To this her father cuuseuted: their esbes 
were scattered to the wiuda, awd tteiv n 
/orbiddca to be repealed. 
i if by these events il w e:\\iw«| 
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iscerned no law which would have justified the 
reservation of his daughter; and if it is absurd 
I suppose his integrity to be vicious, because he 
id less power and opportunity to obtain know- 
dge than Plato; it will follow, that, by whatever . 
ie the oblation of human sacrifice may be con- 
smned, the conduct of Yamodin which would have 
-educed such sacrifice was morally right, and that 
' the prince which prevented it was morally wrong; 
at the consent of Tamira to the marriage was 
cious, and that her suicide was heroic virtue^ 
ough in her marriage she concurred with a ge- 
Tal law of nature, and by her death opposed it: 
r moral right and wrong are terms that are wholly 
lative to the agent by whom the action is per- 
rmed, and not to the action itself considered ab- 
actedly, for abstractedly it can be right or wrong 
\y in a natural sense. It appears, therefore, that 
ivelation is necessary to the establishment even of 
tural religion, and that it is more rational to sup- 
se it has been vouchsafed in part than not at all. 
It may, perhaps, be asked, of what use then is 
nscience as a guide of life, since in these in- 
inces it appears not to coincide with the Divine 
w, but to oppose it; to condemn that which is 
joined, and approve that which is forbidden : but 
this question the answer is easy, 
riie end which conscience approves is always 
Dd, though she sometimes mistakes the means: 
i end which Yamodin proposed, was deliverance 
m a pestilence; but he did not nor could know, 
it this end -was not to be obtained by human sa-^ 
fice : and the end which conscience condemns, is 
rays ill; for the end proposed by the prince, was 
vate gain by public loss. By conscience, then, 
men are restrained from intentional ill, and di- 
ted in their choice of the ei\d XYvom^'twcvX. ^^ "^^ 
iD$: it infallibly directs us to ibNO\d %>aSi\.>'^'^V>* 
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nided to secure us from error; it is OD 

therefore, eilber useless as a law to ourselves, u 
yet sufficient to regulate our conduct with reajni I 
to others ; it may sting with remorse, but it canM I 
^eer us wIUi hope. It is by Revelatioo alone, thil I 
virtue and happiness are connected : by Heveiutiori, I 
' we are led into all truth;" conscience is directed 1 
to effect its purpose, and repentance is encoui^ed I 
by the hope of pardon. If this sun is risen upua 
our hemisphere, let us not consider it only as tbe 
object of speculation and inquiry; let us rejoice m 
its iDfluence, and walk by its light; regarding ratkr I 
witli contempt than indignation, those who are only I 
solicitous to discover, why its radiance is not fanixr 1 
diffused; and wilfully shut their eyes against it,bc' 
cause tbey see others stumble to whom it has been 
denied. 

It is not necessary to inquire, what wotild be 
determined at the Great Tribunal, concerning t 
heathen who had in every instance obeyed the dic- 
tates of conscience, however erroneous; because it 
will readily be granted, that no such moral perlec- 
Section was ever found among men: but it is easy 
to ascertain the fate of those, ' who love darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are evil;' who 
violate the law that has been written upon the 
heart, and reject that which has been offered them 
from above; who though their sins are as scarlet, 
cavil at the terms on which they might be white as 
■now; and though their inquiries have been multi- 

■ plied without number, revile the hand that would 

■ blot them from the Register of Heaven. 
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